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BY HARRIS 
‘| 
! PON closer examination Carlsbad 
will prove less like Pittsburg than 
if may seem upon arrival. Phi 
vroad, dingy valley of the Eger, which 
contains some grimy, straggling suburbs, 
me factories belching smoke, and the 
railway stations, is really only an 
evidence oi the wise segregation of the 
s baser activities. In. the narrower 
, the Tepl which opens opposite, 
ne real Carlsbad, the world’s most 
umous health resort, lies, trim and clean, 


neatly packed between green, wooded hills. 


] L2 . . 1 
The working inevitabl« 


€ suburbs are 
one hundred and fifty thousand visitors 
year put some considerable burden of 
toil upon sixteen thousand permanent in- 


= 


habitants, and a world erying for Sprudel 
inevitable the chimneys black- 
The 
at crowded with trains which 
ha to 


morrow, are signs of the enormous scale 


Its makes 


sa 


the blue summer sky. vards 


ening 
the 


Ve 


stations, 


arrived to-day and will go back 


ipon which Carlsbad undertakes to eur 
} 


Indes 
of all nations which have clattered across 
Europe from Paris, from Calais, Ostend, 


and Berlin, from St. Petersburg. Warsaw. 


d, the sight of the railway carriages 


Cracow, and Vienna, might give to the 
imaginative traveler his first thrill, his 





first conception of th rush of hu- 
manity 

There 
of course, in Carlsbad, there are, happily, 
both follies and its 


hy 


at 
these healing waters. 


gre 


toward 


are humors and inconsistencies, 


fashions in cures; 
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the buzz of 
elatter of coffee-cups, and the 
bands, 
booming 
1] 


suqaach 


et even through conversa- 


the 
sic of many eatch. as 
the 
feel 


that grea 


you may 
of 


ly 


were, @ more solemn 
touched at the 
of all the 


ipon the Se hot 
F Bohemia, 


and 
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tho onrush 


I 
f 


in 


1 
peopies the 


spring the woods of 


which 


to repair past errors and make possible 


s green 


pathetically counted 


30 


ire 


ones, 


For more than five centuries and a hal 
Carlsbad has been Carlsbad, and th 
vaters that boil there have washed away 


he ailments of heterogeneous and cosmo- 


politan millions such as might have gath 


ered around some fountain that~ had 
broken through the young earth’s vol 
canie crust at the foot of that legendary I 
Tower of Babel. The town’s history is 
long. Its book of visitors contains th 
names of emperors, kings, and princes of 
many lands, of their royal consorts, of 


a myriad minor nobles. It would contain, 


had 


record, 


toc 


t been worth while to keep the 
of 


sidered millions, 


, l 


those uneounted and uncon- 
ranging down the social 
scale to the Jews and peasants of remote 
still almost 

long westward 
of health. You 


may encounter on the trains approaching 


Russian villages, who in- 
credibly accomplish this 
journey to the sources 
from the great unknown Slav regions of 
eastern Europe miserable travelers—who 
have existed days and nights on the hard, 


All rights r 
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ChS 


third-Class irri 


wes 
emblems 


oft their pilgrimage, gaudy 


cheap and 


mugs emblazoned with the name of Carls 
i wm s of earlier visits. Health, so 

Tal t is the git if its famous spring 

Carlsbad offers to all. | Is only l 


cident illy the resort ¢ pieasure-seekers 
All through its 
1ust have been something 
broadly, generously democratic about it. 
Befor the 


Sprudel, 


nd of peopk of fashion. 


history there 1 


spouting fountain of the 
prince and pauper must always 
have stood equal, asking the same boon. 
No examination of the historical docu 
however, needed to convince the 


that 


for the eure Its in 


ments 1s, 


most casual visitor Carlsbad exists 


simply 
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habitants have no conceivable outs S 
1 1 ¥ 
interest, no possible otner life. The 
ff 
town is nothing but one vast hotel, Ss 
me lodging-house. Sweeping statements - 
about any place are dangerous, and likel) 
te be immediately denied by its better 


literal 
industrious search during 


informed inhabitants, yet it is 
true that an 
considerable period failed to discover in 
ll Carlsbad 
description which appeared to be devoted 


to the 





one single building of a 


ises of a single person or family, 


which was, in short, a private dwelling 


No one inhabits Carlsbad without 





taking 





long enoug! 
indeed 


purpose, 


visits it for 
The 


triumph of concentration of 


lodgers, no one 





town is 





to need a house. 








‘ ficiency, ot compactness. 
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THE STREAM OF 


makes wasted 
The little river Tepl 


Hows down a smiling valley between green, 


Its very situation 


space 


almost imp ssible. 


wooded heights. As it nears its junction 


with the 
this narrowest 
Carlsbad, 

gay. The 


Eger the hills come closer; in 
part of its 
and 


course lies 


trim and 
little 
than a mile and a half of houses on each 
side of the 
broadens and a tiny extra street is fitted 
in. At the small 
of the hills bears the gay, picturesque 
tower of the town-hall above the crowded 
streets. Here and there all along its 
length the town climbs the hillside, and 
pleasant, freshly painted houses hang over 


shining, 


eonsists of 


clean 
town more 


river. Occasionally the valley 


town’s center a spur 


the lower town; indeed, one arm of the 
town, the fashionable West End, sends its 
small street a full quarter of a mile into 
the woods. Yet the main impression is 
the Tepl and the houses neatly and pret- 
tily fitted in along its two banks. 

The the general 
trimness. It used to be unruly, given to 
springtime floods and such pranks. It 
is now walled with stone. Its bed is 


river, too, shares in 


BREAKFASTERS HAS THE AIR OF A 


PICNIC-PARTY 


Haggea, and one of Carlsbad’s pleasant- 
est sights is the municipal river-cleaners, 
armed with huge brooms, standing knee- 
deep in the Tepl, industriously sweeping 
down-stream which flecks the 
clean smoothness of its stone-paved bed. 
Carlsbad 


ranged either in its 


anything 
allows no function to be de- 
own or its visitors’ 
physical economy. 

As it proves impossible to spe ak even 
of the green valley of the Tepl, or of the 
shallow, rippling river, or of the pretty, 
fresh town without at once speaking in 


should be 


to write further without writ- 


terms of the cure, perhaps it 
impossible 
ing definitely of springs and healing wa- 
ters and of the régime forced upon even 
Ex- 
arranged under special and rigid 


the most pleasure-loving cure-guest. 
istence 
fantastic, 
Most 


heur 


conditions assumes by turns 
picturesque, and humorous forms. 
whether termed 
gdasten or only transient passanten upon 
the for the 
every one fills out upon arrival 
remember Carlsbad 

vividly than Carlsbad. 


visitors they are 


schedule authorities which 


will, as 
it were, life more 
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sometimes in Bohemia, but we 
shall presuppose fair weather. It is in 
the sunshine that all the pretty outdoor 
life of Carlsbad is at its best. And bright 
days ire, atter all, the ones which will 
be remembered, for when the liver has 
been scoured by the healing waters till 
it is as clean as the bed of the river 
Tepl, the mind becomes optimistic and its 
memories persistently pleasant. 

The sun is up early for the Carlsbad 
season. The morning mists and hazes 
that have gathered over the little river 
and its wooded hills are dispelled long 
before the ordinary lazy visitor, the slug- 
gish creature who lies abed till half-past 
five, is stirring. To suit his luxurious 
taste the bands do not begin to play at 
he springs till the advanced hour of 
when he belatedly begins his day. 


Six, 
But 


in the dimmer dawn, that fresher 

morning from four till six, the spring- 

maids already stand by the steaming 

fountains ready to dip the waters, and a 

queer ailing underworld of poor Russian 

Jews, who have come across the Eger 

from the dingy village of Fischern, where 

the lodge, stretch out their cups for 

They live across the river be- 

this way they avoid paying the 

tax levied on every ur-gast 

in Carlsbad itself. In return for 

STM nsation the \ are expected to 

the waters before six and not vex 

colonnades with their inferior pres- 

Doubtless tangled beards, long, 

alpaca coats, and odd plush hats 

in too great profusion would spoil 

later. One may say, too, with 

ing to be unchivalrous, that the 

from Fischern fail deplorably in 

en the Carlsbad standard of 

in dress, a standard not itself too 

But the sight of these early- 

ning drinkers is worth rising for. It 

resque, it is even a little touch- 

gives one again a sudden glimpse 

remote, almost unknown stretches 

of the Carlsbad horizon, the sense, as it 

were, of how far the spray of her foun 

tains is tossed upon high and low, rich 
and poor alike. 

At six the bands play at the colonnades 
of the Sprudel and the Miihlbrunn, and 
the two hours that follow are the most 
crowded, if not the most cheerful, in the 
Carlsbad. In the height of the 


season the crush is enormous, and the 
congestion at the springs incredible 
Waiting lines of hundreds stand witl 
their cups at the popular Miihlbrunn, and 
four or five concentric circles ring the 
fountain of the Sprudel. All the minor 
springs inder their smaller colonnades 
er houses gather their smaller compani s 
of devotees. The doctors’ orders often 
recommend something like two cups from 
one spring and a third from another 
This has the advantage probably not 
unintentional—of giving an object for 
that walk while drinking the water whicl 
is essential to the régime. For the spec 
tator it has the added advantage of i 
creasing the animation of the streets 
Each with his cup in hand, thousands 
stroll from one spring to the other, sip 
ping the water on the way, gazing it 
shop windows, greeting friends, making 
plans for the day, and making often, it 
must be admitted, rather wry faces. 
Something more shall be said later of 
the heroic pursuit of pleasure under th 
adverse circumstances of Carlsbad, but 
at the moment the chronicle of the ce 
must be continued. 

The Sprudel is the prettiest sight of 
it. It is the most ancient of all Carlsbad’s 
fountains, the father of all hot springs, 
and still pours forth in primeval vigor 
the greatest flood of all. It rises lik 
a geyser in its basin, a steaming, spout 
ing column an inch and a half thick and 
from six to thirteen feet high. Around 
it stand its priestesses, the spring-girls, 
dressed in white waterproof uniforms. 
They fix the drinking-cups at the end of 
poles and eatch the water as it comes 
fresh from the earth’s heart. The geolo- 
gists call Carlsbad’s fountains virgin or 
voleanic water. They have their sources 
in no rainfall sinking to fill subterranean 
reservoirs. Created in those glowing 
inner laboratories of the mother earth, 
the water here leaps to light and air 
for the first time. Pagan memories seem 
to stir in one at the thought; it becomes 
easy to believe that the springs bring, 
from recesses where it has lurked hidden 
since creation, some magic, unspoiled, 
primeval energy, and that the cheerful, 
smiling German peasant-girls who toil 
so tirelessly are captive woodland crea- 
iures serving forces more ancient than 
the gods. 
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MORNING SCENE AT THI PRI l BEFORE THE SPOUTING FOUNTAIN 








MORNING 


The Sprudel Colonnade is of iron, in 
the foolish and stvle of the 
seventies, but it is for all that a pleasant 
promenade, with palms, steaming waters, 
statue of the 
never-ceasing 


tasteless 


a sentimental goddess 
and a stream of 
humanity on the treadmill of the cure. 
The Mihlbrunn Colonnade is statelier and 
of stone. Over it hangs the Stadt Thurm 
on a spur of the hills. Before it flows 
the Tepl, and around it, too, in these 

the crowd. It 
beneath its long 
and by these the pilgrims wait in 
both the 


Hygeia, 


morning hours surges 


shelters five springs 
roof, 
long lines with their cups. At 
Sprudel and the Miihlbrunn bands play 
the Carlsbad 

The 


a microcosm of the world. 


morning is at 
varied, 


gaily and 


its height. erowd is 


cos- 


! opolitan, 





MIST OVER THE CITY 


Americans and 
There are Eng 
than 
Austrians, and a _ hete- 
rogeneous and, to the Western eye, con 
fusing company of all the races of eastern 
and 
navia, 


one expects, expecta- 
tion is richly rewarded. 
lish, too. though in lesser numbers 


onee;: Germans, 


northeastern Europe, from Scandi 
and Russia, and all the strange 
countries of the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy. The Latin races only are lacking 
in the picture, and of these the French 
are the Till the mid- 


most missed. 


dle years of the last century Paris went 


freely to Ems, to Baden-Baden, to Hom- 
where the croupiers conducted the 
French and 
as far east as Carlsbad. They have begun 
Baden-Baden 
and there is rejoicing in western 


burg 
gaming-tables in ventured 


to eome again to from 


Paris, 
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HE 


Germany. The eighteenth century is 
never quite forgotten in this new pros 
perity and national pride; even at Ber 
lin they remember [Frederick the Great, 
and secretly believe in Parisian elegance 
and fashion. There is at Carlsbad a litth 
monument in a green wood commemorat 
ing the sojourn of the Duchesse d’Angou 
léme, the daughter ot Marie Antoine tte: 
perhaps some day French visitors may 
again walk up the hill to this forgott 
shrine to rovalty. Till then, even in th 
absence ot Latins, it would indeed be an 
exacting lover of cosmopolitanism who 
would not be fairly content with the 
mixture of races under the great colon 
nades. 

It is at the smaller springs that the 
humors of Carlsbad are perhaps more evi- 
dent. There are fashions in illnesses and 
eures, as in everything. Probably it is the 
mental effect, but it is certainly easier for 
ladies of any social position to be cured at 
a spring where other ladies of equally ex- 
alted station may be observed. It is pleas 
anter to sip the waters if one may stroll 
to and fro with an agreeable male invalid 


in well-eut flannels with a buneh of blue 


COSMOPOLITAN 


corntlowers in his buttonhok . At the mo 
ment it would appear that, on the whole, 
fashionable ailments are most alleviated 
at the Schlossbrunn, the pretty spring 
which gushes forth at the foot of the 
street leading down from the West End 
quarter and the smartest hotels. <A phi 
losopher might do well to consider the 
effect of its geographical situation upon 
its curative properties, and to wonder 
whether its convenient proximity to the 
soft beds of the fairest and most fashion 
ab'e of Carlsbad’s invalids has anything 
to do with its medicinal vogue. But the 
reader doubtless by this time feels that 
he has been hours without his breakfast 
and is impatient for it. He may be as- 
sured that his eagerness does not equal 
that of the thousands who have been for 
hours drinking these warm, salt, bitter 
waters. 

At about eight the movement toward 
breakfast begins, and till toward half- 
past ten this meal is the one important 
thing in Carlsbad and the whole valley 
of the Tepl. Topsyturvy though it may 


make life seem, it is the event of the 


day, gastronomieally, hygienically, and 





eric =. 
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sociall on the whole, the heartiest, It is said by some people that bread 


healthiest, gayest meal of all. The may be had at the restaurants: but th 
mpulse with which ten thousand people consumption of such bread, if it exists. 
turn simultaneously to the breakfast-table would stamp the breakfaster as the 
las something majestic and inspiring in veriest novice, the completest amateur, 





t. And the resultant exodus up the green the most ignorant ignoramus of all Carls- 


alley of the Tepl to the various open-air bad customs. The doctors invariabls 
. restaurants is one of the prettiest, most prescribe special mixtures and bakings. 
; nnocent, most charmingly rustic sights and the only way to follow a régime is 


vhich any resort in the world can show. to carry your bread always with you 





| Even in the town, in the pleasant Stadt- This early morning stop at the bakery is 
' irk, In every restaurant, in ev« ry corner howeve r, very agreeable. There is a 
here breakfast may be had, breakfast pleasant turmoil and confusion in the 

s eaten. But the main hungry stream shop, a lovely show of bread ranging 


: lows up the valley along the Alte Wiese, richly from whites and ambers to browns 


vith its gay shops on either side, past the and a cheerful group of pretty, pink- 


great group of the Hotel Pupp and its cheeked girls behind th counter. One 
: endances into the park like country of these hands you a silver basket, into 





eyond, stopping only at some of the which you put your selection of rolls. 
: town’s mat bakers’ shops to buy the sticks, buns, and cakes; she tells you the 
bre modes price, incloses your provision 
: a bright pink paper 
i od pay 
bag, and sends 
n your way. The 
‘ . " 
yreen walk flushes 
i ne : 
j vith pink paper bags, 
iy ind the stream 
4 ; 
breakfasters has t 
q odd air of a h g 
a . . 
pienic-party. 
There is no more 
t cheerful, smiling 
1 ley invwhere' thar 
‘ : 
} 


the Tepl’s, ip whicl 
you Start by the 
Goethe Weg, named 
for one of the most 
freq ient and most 
llustrious of tl 
town’s invalids. The 
hills fall back a lit- 


tle, and here anda 








} 


there in what would 
have been rich mead- 
ow-lands stand pleas- 
ant cafés with hun- 
dreds of small tables 
all laid and wait- 
ing. You pass Sans 
Souci, sitting on i 
tiny hill, to the left 
Schénbrunn both 
bearing proud im- 
perial names of Ber- 
lin and Vienna), 
then, on the river’s 
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Farther on lies 
the Schweizerhof and 
Freundsehaftssaal 
Friendship’s Hall), an 

ithentic and winning 

example of Teutonic 
nomenclature. All these 
livert their goodly 
proportion of the 
reakfast stream, yet 

keeps on its way 

1! considerable volume 


1 


something close to 
mile and a half from 
he town, it flows final- 
nto the Kaiser- 
a d spreads, as 
re, into the broad, 
gay pool of its many 
tables. 

Friendship’s Hall is 
much like Kaiserpark, 

nd Sehdnbrunn _ like 
Schweizerhof. There 

re minor differences, 

itresses’ caps or the 
color ot the table- 4 
cloths. But there 


he same smiling, hard- 


orking girls, and the Keane 
sam ¢ Lri¢ omparable a“ 
breakfast at all. lhe 

moment has come for 

raptures, bot} gallant 

and gastronomic; the 

onest, amiable, efficient youn omen 
f the Carlsbad cafés are as near per- 
ection as are the ce {fee and th eggs 
and the ham from Prague which they 
dispense. 


Those who nave beell convineed which 


is the best ot the eates and which 


ress is the pearl among women, reserve 
table regularly; it stands waiting for 


them, cups ready. cloth laid, the sun- 


light fleekin it with dancing shadows of 


the leaves of the sheltering tree. Others 
like to vary their breakfast-place. They 
choose a table. The waitress to whom it 
belongs detaches herself from the cheerful 


vrs up where she stood and approache s you, 


She is smiling, fresh: she suggests peas 
int cottages and the hay-fic lds. 


Carlshad doctors allow the first to be 


almost the heartiest meal of the day. 


Coffee—a beverage which exists rarely 
Vor. CX XVII. No. 759.—42 
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BEING PHOTOGRAPHE 


) WITH BETTY 


nowadays except under the sway of 
Vienna; rich cream, frothing as it al- 
ways does near that imperial city; eggs 
fresh as the sweet, green country which 
vields them; and Prague ham (Prager- 
schinken), which might well be the 
proudest boast of the ancient capital of 
Bohemia. Orders for such neetar and 


such divine meats Betty takes, or Sofie, 
Nelly, Kathi, Mitzi, as the case may be. 
She wears as a brooch upon her neat 
bodice her name in silver letters, and as 
she departs she leaves with you to help 
your memory a slip of paper upon which 
it is printed. To know those who do 
vour service by their pretty German 
names instead of by mere heartless num- 
bers is one of Carlsbad’s most graceful 
characteristics. Indeed, never can enough 
be said for the tireless, smiling activity 
of Carlsbad servants; the cheerful will- 
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ingness to toil which somehow takes away 

conceivable degradation from either 

r or receiving menial service, makes 

ole relation of employer and em- 

ploy d into something so pleasantly demo- 

cratic as to seem almost Utopian, and 

makes the outdoor 

half pienic break- 

fast a sheer de- 
light. 

At several of 
the cafés there is 
a Friihstick Con- 
zert—a_ breakfast 
concert - which 
increases the 
cheerful racket in 
which the meal 
goes on. There is, 
indeed, a constant 
turmoil of one 
thing or another 
being done for 
your comfort. If 
the morning wind 
down the valley 
seems a little chill, 
or if the sun will 
£o behind a cloud, 
there is some one 
at hand to fetch a rug to tuck about your 
legs or around your shoulders. If you 
are really enfant du siecle, and feel no 
shame in vielding to the influence of the 
Zeitgeist —in short, if you like picture 
post-cards—you will find a photographer 
in waiting, and by the next day may glad- 
den the world by a distribution through 
the mails of a picture of yourself, smil- 
ing fatuously, with pretty Betty at your 
elbow holding the coffee-pot. 

With a gentler and more irregular 
current the stream of breakfasters flows 
back toward the town. For many, the 
chief purpose of the time till lunch is 
baths hot, cold, spray, pine-needle, vapor, 
or light, as the prescribed régime may 
be. But strolling back, it is pleasant 
to linger occasionally by the gay shop- 
windows, and, if the purse allows, to 
vary the morning with a few purchases. 
Shopping in any watering-place seems 
a legitimate and engaging occupation. 
Even those of sterner stuff, who might 
despise it at other times, wiil find the 
crystals, the porcelains, the unset gems, 
all the pretty trifles of Vienna luxury, 
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even the gowns and hats for ladies, quite 
worth their notice along the pleasant, 
shaded Alte Wiese, with its odd little 
shops like booths on the quay’s edge. 
It is agreeably borne in upon the visitor 
from the West that he has at last gone 
beyond the influ- 
ence of Paris, and 
that in these re- 
gions of East Eu 
rope, that proud 
imperial capital 
Vi nna provides 
fashions and ele- 
gances all its own, 


and makes no 


apologies as it of 
fers them. W ick 
questions of femi 
nine attire might 
be tackled here, 
were a sufficiently 
competent and 
p h i l osophieal 
mind at the read- 
er’s service. Only 
one faltering mas- 
culine observation 
shall be set down. 
It would appear 
that in the Viennese —and Carlsbad 
shops are to be discovered at present 
the only ladies’ hats in the world which, 
to an impartial observer, have the 
faintest or remotest resemblance to 
hats. A phrase of dark and cryptic 
meaning which, it is alleged, dropped 
lately, gem-like, from the lips of New 
York’s most famous man-milliner may 
here appropriately be quoted. “ For the 
coming season,” he is said to have 
prophesied, “hats will be worn quite 
simply on the head.” The Carlsbad 
creations, even those of the widest brims 
and the most tossing plumes, seem as 
if they were meant to be worn more or 
less simply in that way. They are withal, 
as has been hinted, very flowery and 
feathery, very light and gay, very pleas- 
ant little things to pick up, very service- 
able trifles, to purchase which helps pass 
the time till lunch. 

Lunch is a more formal event. One 
is invited out to lunch. In the height 
of the season one is invited out a great 
deal, though not always, owing to the 
rigidity of the Carlsbad treatment, to a 








André Castaigne 


BREAKFAST-TABLES IN THE KAISERPARK 
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great deal of lunch. Around the festive 
hoard trie classic phrase sounds perhaps 
a little ironical—around the lunch-table 
vailres dhotel gather like doctors at a 
consultation. Most guests produce slips 
or paper upon which their doctors have 
tabulated dietetic liberties and limita- 
ions, and in conference with the waiters 

who themselves have quite the tone of 
skilled physicians—arrange a menu of the 
requisite simplicity. In fact, Carlsbad 
restaurant proprietors in the past were as 
tyrannical with their guests as the most 
relentless doctor. 

There is a story of a Fourth-of-July 
dinner given a few years ago by a patri- 
otic group which found itself in Carlsbad 
on that date. As it chanced, the invalids 
of the party had been liberally accom- 
panied by relatives in the rudest health, 
so there was no reason why the evening’s 
menu should not be as lavish as the date 
demanded. ‘There was, indeed, so the 
diners felt, no reason why it should not 
nclude champagne. But here the restau- 
rateur was firm. Champagne was not 
on the regime ot the Carlsbad cure, and 
t should not be served. His guests pro- 
tested that they were not being cured; 
they pointed out that the extra profit to 
him would be considerable; still he was 
adamant. And fantastic though it may 
appear, he asserted that the municipal 
authorities would intervene and_ take 
way his license if he allowed any of 
ihe town’s visitors to injure their health 
and thus impair the reputation of the 
waters. Such stern discipline is now old- 
fashioned. There is even an occasional 
attempt to attract the wholly sound in 
wind, limb, and digestion, and to prove 
that Carlsbad ean provide pleasure as 
well as she can health. But it is hoped 
in the interests even of the non-curing 
idler that the town will remain devoted 
t object. 

As between one simple dish and another, 


io its one gre: 


the Carlsbad head waiter, like waiters 
everywhere, has been sometimes observed 
to suggest the more expensive. But to the 
philosopher and economist it is interest- 
ing to note that while in most places the 
costly plats are the rich ones which one 
ought not to eat, in Carlsbad they are 
the simple ones which one must eat. It 


would astonish most people at least the 


uncured—to learn how much it may cost 
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in a fashionable Carlsbad restaurant to 
offer a dinne r-party to ladies who eat 
only boiled eggs and drink only sour 
milk. It would also amuse most people 
at least the unregenerate to see in the 
height of the season what lovely clothes, 
what ravishing hats, and what sparkling 
jewels may be worn to eat the boiled 
egg, and what an air of social activity 
and smartness may be made to accom- 
pany the cool cup of sour milk. Under 
the severest stress and strain, fashion will 
be fashion. Even while the liver yields 
complainingly to the Carlsbad waters, 
ladies smile and gentlemen pay them 
court. Nothing can be more fantastically 
Carlsbadian than the “affairs” which 
are occasionally gossiped about by the 
Schlossbrunn of a morning; both the 
fair ones and their cavaliers seem so 
depressed by love and make such wry 
faces as they stroll together draining 
their tepid, bitter cups of water to the 
dregs. 

And yet the Carlsbad invalid has ordi- 
narily a surprisingly robust appearance. 
He looks strong—scoffers say he has to 
be, to hve through the rigors of the cure. 
A serious tribute has already been paid 
to the virtues of Carlsbad waters, so it 
may be permissible to quote the anec- 
dotes of the light-minded. There is an 
apocryphal legend of an epitaph in a 


( ‘arlsbad cl urchyard : 


I was well. 
| hoped to be better. 
Here I am! 


It is true that the cure does produce 
certain swimmings of the head, certain 
faintnesses of the knees, yet the observer 
would searcely guess this, above all of a 
sunlit afternoon, when it is pleasant to 
be one of the many who climb the green 
hills and take the pleasant wood walks 
which stretch for miles on every side of 
Carlsbad. The woods are as well cared 
for, as trim and neat, as well combed 
and brushed, as is the town. Paths are 
everywhere laid out, and everywhere sign- 
posts give the pedestrian directions and 
distances. Everywhere, too, there are 
henches, and resting-places where there 
is a pretty outlook toward the valley. 
Here and there small eafés hide dis- 
creetly among the trees, and offer sour 
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milk and even more 
worldly be verages to 
reward the efforts of 
the climber. Kven 
the abundant leafi 
ness, the green cool 
ness of the paths, is 
helped by fond mu- 
nicipal care. Some- 
times, when the walk 
through pines would 
be hot at midway, 
the path itself has 
been planted with 
deciduous trees, and 
euts its way through 
the dark woods, a 
streak of paler, 
brighter green, a lin 
of tender, flickering 
leaves through which 
the sunlight filters to 
fleck the ground with 
gay, dancing pat- 
terns. 

Pleasant names 
and pleasant legends 
adorn the resting- 
places in the woods. 
At Hirschensprung, 
for example, you re- 
member the stag fol- 
lowed by the Em- 


7 eS 
peror’s dogs, the - 


RELL 





desperate leap to the 
valley below, the mad THE ( 
cries of the unhappy 

hounds who had 

sprung and found themselves boiling 
in the hot waters of the Sprudel; this, 
indeed, is the legendary story of the 
discovery of the springs and the found- 
ing of Charles the Emperor’s Bath, 
Carlsbad. A literal mind nowadays 
may doubt the ability of either me- 
dieval stags or imperial dogs to spring 
a quarter-mile, but the idler who has 
climbed to the lovely rock of the le- 
gend will be inclined to accept history 
trustingly. Everywhere summer-houses 
make easy the ascents, chapels tip the 
rocky spurs, or the pavilions which in 
Germany they call so prettily “glori- 
ettes” crown the summits of the green 
hills. TIns¢ riptions, sometimes sentimen- 


tal and grandiloquent, remind one of 


the princes and heroes, the poets and the 
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ARLSBAD NIGHT IS INCREDIBLY PREMATURE 


fair great ladies who onee walked the 
s] aded paths. Eve n in the silence of her 
woods the long, crowded history of Carls- 
bad g@TOWws vivid. There is a somewhat 
grim, somewhat neglected granite obe- 
lisk which is oddly characteristie of her 
varied appeal. It is in memory of that 
Scottish nobleman, Lord Findlater, who 
more than a century ago loved the Carls- 
bad woods and did so much in plant- 
ing and improving them. His memorial 
stands not far from Peter the Great’s; 
from the misty coasts of Seotland to the 
bleak Russian steppes went the fame of 
the Sprudel. 

Something of the stages of the town’s 
history can be read in the architecture 
of the houses and hotels where successive 
generations have been lodged. There are 
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pretty mid-eighteenth-century houses of and are 

the time when Carlsbad was still largely Viennese op 

German Then quaint late-eighteenth, impresar ) 

early - nineteenth century buildings in-_ six, and the 

dicate by their names Konig von Eng- wilde . 

land, Graf von Edinburgh—that early become hopel vy confused. 


English invasion, that flood of British bad night is incredibly premature. 


gold, which astonished and delighted the six you may ! * to say it is l 
continent of Europe. Later, modern young, hn n yo ust eall the witch- 





hotels indicate the new cosmopolitanism ins wour d » intervals there is 
ind the arrival of America upon the Eu- ; lancing at the dull municipal 
ropean scene. The houses as well as the casino or : nD f the hotels. Other 
hotels of Carlsbad are named, prettily, mly an oeceasional solitary and 


sentimental German names, like “Three meditative prome! ader beneath the colon 
Pigeons,” or “ Little Rose,” or “Nut nade of the Miihlbrunn breaks the dead 
Tree.” There is in the look of the town hush of ven o'clock. Night broods 
what can best be described to English- over the ing town and the gree 
speaking readers as a pleasant mingling valley of the Tepl. In the silence th 


of Georgian and early Victorian, some- belated stranger may hear the splash of 


thing a little prim, a little sentimental, the Sprudel, always tossing its jet sky- 
and yet pleasantly and decently dignified. ward in clouds of steam, as it has through 
Our description has wandered idly the centuries. Hygeia, near by, in the dim- 
toward the late hours of the afternoon. lit colonnade, 
The municipal bands play daily, and play of beauty, seems really a white divinity; 
the best music, at some one of the pleas- watching over the - her myriad 
ant cafés. Crowds gather, listen, munch devotees, \ Wi wake in the dewy 
cakes, and drink the best coffee—and, of morning agai ce to her. Agai 
course, the best sour milk. Strolling one catches the solen int of paganism, 
home from these afternoon festivities, of the old worship of Mother Earth and 


you may encounter people who have al- her healing spring Serenity descends, 
ready consumed a frugal evening meal and sleep, till again the bands break the 
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norning stillness, the crowds hum in the the flesh is but human. With a little 
the pink-cheeked maids of lack of care, a_ little pleasant excess, 
hand forth the ir cups It some trifling ailment may return. Again 


is pleasant; it may even be imagined that the sufferer, pink bag in hand, may 


are sorry when they are enjoy his ill health as he starts for break- 


to leave the green woods and fast up that smiling, sunny valley where 
town. Happily—shall we say? Carlsbad lies. 


This Is Her Garden 


BY MILDRED HOWELLS 


Ske is her garden: in it day by day 
She lived and worked, with patient, tender care 
Marshaling her flowers in orderly array 
Till beauty clad the earth that once was bare. 
This fringed, spice-freighted pink, she planted here; 
Blue burning larkspur, and the honeyed phlox, 
And these proud ranks that high above them rear 
Their satin spires, the stately hollyhocks. 
ITere once again they fill with brilliant bloom 
Long summer days, while through the summer nights 
They penetrate the warm, moth-haunted gloom 
With fragrant promise of unseen delights. 
Again her garden blooms, its fountains spill 
Their wonted laughter over marble brims 
As in those other summertimes, but still 
A sense of emptiness its beauty dims. 
he pansies as I pass lift wistful eyes, 
Each lily shakes a disappointed head, 
And all the rustling garden, longing, sighs 
For one who will not walk there, being dead. 
Yet surely here, if to this w rld return 
Spirits released, might come her gentle shade 
To comfort those who with the flowers still yearn 
For her lost presence in the heaven she made. 
But no, not even here, her soul set free 
From mortal care would love to earth recall, 
For in this very garden, it may be, 
She buried SOTTOWS undivined by all 
Who knew her air serene and tranquil grace. 
Unsummoned let her rest, while empty stands 
Save of her memory this garden space; 
A prayer of beauty wrought with loving hands. 
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HERE is a valley in the foot-hills 
f the Blu Ridge Mountains in 
North Georgia which has the ap- 


pearance during the winter snows of an 
immense old white china bowl. It is 
eracked with many wandering streams, 
mottled over with the shadows of the 
naked branches of trees, chipped at the 
top where the hills do not come evenly 
together. And it is entirely broken in 
one place where they divide. As the 
season advances, the snows melt and the 
bowl becomes a green chalice, one of 
those “loving cups” of nature, finely 
decorated in a very old and quaint fash- 
ion. A forest darkens the edges of the 
scallops above; the meadows below are 
rimmed with the lavender gloom of red- 
bud-trees. All is inlaid with wide bands 
of golden wheat- fields and with long, 
curving strips of vivid-green corn. 

In the bottom of the valley there was 
a few years ago a little village spread 
like a ealico quilt, as if old women had 
made it, put. together about an open square 
with narrow, yellow, sun -baked streets. 
Every door-yard was a fragment of fallen 
rainbow filled with a thousand blossoms. 
Seen from a distance, with men and 
women moving through it like walking 
bees, this tiny village was beautiful, a 
part of a sweet enchantment, an eccen- 
tric decoration accomplished not by na- 
ture, but by the rude hands of men and 
the flower-dreaming minds of women. 
A closer view reveals it for what it is, 
ugly, begrimed, and pove rty-stricke n. 

The name of the place was Arden 
merely one of those wayside stations 
through which a narrow- gage railroad 
runs to meet the broad-gage roads which 
lead to progress, commercialism, and to 
what we call modern civilization as dis- 
tinct from a pioneer settlement. The 
citizens of Arden were pioneers in a 
These 


towns are common in the mountainous 


state of arrested development. 
portions of the South, held here and 


there among the hills like faded daguer- 
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bossed leaves of old all His. 
The inhabitants were divided into t 
listinct classes, men and women. - T1 





difference was not only a matter of sex, 






but of character. The men were shift 






less, idle, and outrageously good-natured 






’ er ' 
The women were industrious and cor 







respondingly shrewish. The laziest, I 
ambitious men in the world are pioneers 
who fail to foll the current of events, 






and hold on to their guns, fishing-rods 





axes, and plows until the world passes 








the m by B it the women in s ich col 
munities invariably retain the thrift, tl 
energy, and the virtues of first settlers 






They m ist, in order to make those en 






meet which the men have dropped 










kind of witless despair. 

It was a brigl morning 
March Showers o peac! blossoms I 
blowing cross” the | ! os 
orchard Chey aros e whirling cl 
of white and pu gs from every g 
den, fell upon the frowzy heads of 
dren playing in the street, scatter 
among the hen-coops in back yards, 





ered the earth in that place like 











transient sweetness. The town was i 
strictly domestic iproar, which did 1 
ext nd as tar s the Sq iare, where thi 
men herded and “trade” nodded with 
sunshine hood over its head. The wom 3 
were house-cleaning. The front y rd of a) 
the Beasley cottage was cluttered with 
| ’ 


iousehold ! irniture. Bedsteads, siats, 








chairs, swollen pillows, and feather ticks, 





a hundred things which belonged insid 





seemed gross and unsightly when they 






were piled outside in the glowing brid 






wreath of a springtime world. A 






metallic rattling of pans and stove-lids 






issued from the kitchen, and presen 


Mrs. Beasley, a little, old, faded woman 
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a black-and-white polka-dot calico gov 






issued from the door. earrving a hod 
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ashes and seot in her hand. Her skirts 






were tucked up: her thin ankles showed 





above her slatternly 





stockings 


in white 
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shoes. She walked rapidly toward an ash- 
barrel which stood against the fence that 
divided the Beasley lot from the Agnews’ 
place. She dashed the contents of the 
hod into the barrel, and stood in the gray 
cloud of dust rubbing her nose. She al- 
ways did this when she was 
put out about anything, 
and she always rubbed it 
the same way, so that it 
was crooked, and leaned a 
little in her brown, wrin 
kled face like a mast that 
has been tilted in a storm. 

A tall woman prema- 
turely aged appeared in 
the door of the house 
across the fence. Her 
skirts were also tucked up, 
her shoes were wet. Her 
dress was open in front. 
She held a young baby in 
her arms, its tiny fingers 
pressed like fat claws into 
the soft flesh of her breast. 

“Mary, [’m worried 
about my stove. The 
back’s burned out al- 
ready ‘ta exclaimed Mrs. 
Beasley, looking up at 
he r. 

“And my sewing- 


mae! 


line is out of order. 
I paid fifty dollars for it. 
Took me two years,” re- 
plied the younger woman, 
with a sigh. 

“It costs more to get 
things on the instalment 
plan from agents,” com- 
mented Mrs. Beasley. 

‘But it’s the only way 
for folks like us to get 
em,” Mary replied. It COSTS 

‘I wonder how Sally 
turned 
out. She’s finished paying for it, she 


Bowman’s organ 


SavVs, 

Both women looked across the street 
into the wide-open door of their neigh- 
bor’s house. They could see Mrs. Bow- 
man swishing water with a broom over 
the floor. She loomed like a giantess in 
the darkened hall, her feet wide apart, 
her naked arms swinging the broom back 
and forth with terrific energy. 

“Oh, she’d never admit it if the thing 
Vor. CXXVII No 43 
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wasn’t ali right. Everything she has is 
better than anybody else’s,” answered 
Mary, significantly. 

“ Except Tom,” smiled the older 
woman. 


“And if she’d bought him on the in- 


y 
MORE TO GET THINGS ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN” 


stalment plan instead of marrying him 
she’d have been better satisfied with him,” 
added Mrs. Agnew. 

The women of Arden had many virtues 


and one weakness in common. They 
patronized “traveling agents.” They 


would purchase anything from a stove to 
a cabinet organ on the instalment plan. 
They were always in debt, and they vied 
with one another in this kind of extrav- 
agance. ‘They faced the future as if it 








3b44 


were a calamity, and provided against it 
by paying instalments of kind or 
another upon their belongings. But up 
to date they had Not a 
woman in the town had ever been obliged 


one 
always paid. 
to give up her purchase, though Mary 
Agnew had come perilously near losing 
She was the mother 
the last 
months, 


her sewing-machine. 
of six little 


during 


Agnews, and 
the winter she 
had been cramped to meet the last pay- 
ments upon the machine because she had 


one 
coming 


not been able to attend properly to her 
hens, and she depended upon her eggs- 
and-chicken money to pay the monthly 
instalments. 

Sally had the advantage. 
She was in affluent circumstances because 
she had no children, and could spend all 
made upon luxuries, such as the 
cabinet organ. 

Both women envied her as they stood 
watching her—for many reasons. In 
the first place, she had fine things in her 
house, and more quilts than any other 
woman in town, because she needed fewer 
and had more time to piece them up. 
But that was not the chief reason they 
envied her. She was always able to get 
the best of hér husband. Mrs. Beasley 
had quarreled incessantly with old Oliver 
during the twenty years of her marriage, 
but she slaved for him and obeyed him. 
Mary Agnew was completely cowed by 


Bowman 


she 


Berryman, not only because he had made 
her the mournful mother of six children, 
but because she dared not complain, no 
matter how idle he was. For if she did 
he always got drunk. 

Sally Bowman was the only wife in 
Arden who preserved a spirit that no 
man could quell in the marriage rela- 
tion. She took this advantage of her 
husband’s virtuousness. She was never 
afraid he would do wrong. She was 
intolerant of his only weakness, which 
was a passion for fishing. 

“ Reckon Bowman 
this spring?” asked 
smile, 


Tom will fish any 


Mary, with a sour 


watching Sally sling the water 


from her broom down the front steps. 


“ He’s been half a dozen times already. 
Keeps his rod behind the door in Oliver’s 
store. Can’t stop a man from doing what 
he wants to do; makes him more deter- 
mined if you try to stop him,” answered 


Mrs. Beasley. 
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At the very moment that Mrs. Beasley 
and Mary Agnew 
the three 


were gossiping over 
stood in front of 
the court-house on the Square. Each 
had his hands in his pockets. If the 
saints in heaven have no gender, it will 
not be difficult to distinguish those who 
had the doubtful honor of 
men by this habit, that will surely remain 
with them, of feeling among their flank 
feathers for their old trousers pockets. 
One of them, a long, slipshod person, 
bent forward, pulled one hand out, laid 
two fingers across his lips, and skeeted 
a stream of tobacco juice far out into 
the dusty street. This serryman 
Agnew, the husband of Mary. He looked 
as if he had been born in the objective 


fence men 


onee being 


was 


case. Misfortune was written upon him 
in small impression produced 
by his narrow face, his little apostrophe 
nose, his perch-shaped mouth, and his 
short, receding chin showing through a 
colorless beard. He got drunk when any- 
thing untoward happened. It the 
only resentment he ever showed against 
fate. He was timid, and always spat 
before he spoke. 

He held hat on now against the 
wind, turned his head sidewise, and stared 
up at the shining skies. 


“ 


type—an 


was 


his 


Jelieve it’s going to rain,” he 
forth, tentatively. 


“ 


put 


Not before to-morrow!” contradicted 
Oliver Beasley. 

Ife was very short, and so fat that the 
back of his neck wrinkled into a roll 
that made his hair stick out behind like 
bristles. He wore a thick, grizzled beard 
which almost covered his face, and lh 
always went about in his shirt - sleeves. 
He the two merchants in 
Arden, and kept a clerk, not because he 
could afford it, but because he lacked the 
energy to wait upon his customers. 

The third man Tom 
dark, raw-boned, nervous—the only man 
in town who did not use tobacco nor pro- 
fane language nor drink whiskey. He 
looked as if God had pinched him in the 
face for righteousness’ sake. He was a 
good husband. This was why Sally de- 
spised him. He was nothing else, except 
disputatious with other men. He never 
contradicted his wife. 

“See that cat over there in the door 
of the post-office washing her face?” he 
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was 3owman, 
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said, wagging his head at his two com- 
panions. “ That’s a sure sign of rain.” 

“Cat or no eat, I say it will not rain 
to-day!” retorted Beasley, waddling off 
to his store. He was subject to digestive 
listurbances, and was often irritable. 
Mrs. Beasley lived in constant fear that 
he would “ drop dead,” as she expressed it. 

The other two men went: on discussing 
the weather. Agnew said that he had 
aimed to plow some, but he _ hardly 
thought it worth while to begin if it was 
going to rain. Bowman said he was go- 
ing a-fishing, if it did rain. 

“T ’lowed you were done with fishing, 
Tom,” said Agnew, in his singsong voice, 
a slow, crawling worm of wit showing 
slyly in his eyes. 

Bowman knew what was coming. He 
looked down the street and saw a chance 
to change the subject. 

“ Here comes Pink Britt,” he said. 

The man who was approaching walked 
wing-footed, reared back, with his coat- 
tails flapping behind him in the wind. 
His legs were short and thin, his body 
was globular. THis head was cone-shaped, 
his sleek black hair grew long upon his 
forehead. He had the eyes of a rake and 
the nose of a scamp—no bridge above, 
too much nostrils below—and a dark 
mustache. with long ends so waxed and 
stretched that it seemed to divide his face 
like a thick, black mark beneath a ve ry 
small sum in subtraction. His chin was 
the remainder, a mere cipher. 

This was Colonel Pinkerton Britt, 
briefless attorney-at-law, confirmed 
bachelor, very popular, and the lowest 
eard in the deck of Arden citizens. He 
was the nephew of Granny Swilling and 
the idol of her heart as well as the pro- 
spective heir to her little hillside apple 
orchard beyond the town. He was the 
only person in Arden who had a chance 
to inherit anything. He lived upon his 
prospects. 

“Think it will rain to-day, Pink?’ 
Bowman hailed him. 

“No; women are all house - cleaning. 
They never do that if it’s going to rain. 
Your wife’s got all her quilts out on the 
line in the back yard, Tom, and Mrs. 
Beasley was beating carpets in hers as 
[ passed, and Mrs. Agnew was scouring. 
The children are playing in the puddles 
barefooted, and the sun’s shining to beat 
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the band. No, it won’t rain to-day 


Never does when the women turn loose 
like that. They know!” he concluded, 
dropping into a chair and tilting it back 
against the wall, and hitching the heels 
of his shoes over the rung so that his 
knees stuck up. 

Agnew chose another chair, leaned back 
in it against one of the posts of the 
awning, and swung his legs. 

“Tom’s thinking of going a-fishing if 
the weather permits,” he drawled, with 
a grin. 

“Take my advice and don’t go. Don't 
commit any transgressions to-day, Tom. 
Mrs. Bowman won’t stand for it. She 
was flying in and out of the house like 
a hornet with its tail feathers tucked up. 
She’s mad all over. Industrious women 
always are when they are house-cleaning. 
I’m not a married man, but I understand 
the sex, coming and going. Better walk 
softly till she gets over this spell.” 

The air was rent with a shrill whistle 
of a locomotive. A black plume of smoke 
suddenly appeared beyond the Square and 
spread over it in a thin, gray veil. 

“That’s the ‘short dog,” exclaimed 
Bowman, referring to the little train of 
two coaches which passed through Arden 
every day about noon. 

Britt took out his watch and stared at 
it in amazement. 

“Tlad no idea it was so late. Time 
flies for a busy man,” he exclaimed. 

“Wish I knew whether it was going to 
rain. I ought to get that plowing done,” 
complained Agnew. 

Nothing was further from their minds 
than that they were ridiculous, and that 
even at this moment fate was preparing 
whimsically, after the manner of fate in 
a certain mood, to make them the vic- 
tims of «a comedy which would have for 
each of therm all the horrors of a tragedy. 

A little, pale, blue-eyed woman had 
just stepped from the train. She wore a 
black frock that drooped woefully about 
her figure, and a long, black veil draped 
back from her widow’s bonnet. Her 
mouth was sad, her chin quivered. Her 
long lashes were dewy with tears; her 
brow was the epitaph of grief; only her 
nose was keen, upstanding, alert, like an 
enterprising undertaker at a funeral. 
She carried a small, oddly shaped sample- 
case in her black-gloved hand. 
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She came suddenly into view from 
around the corner nearest the railroad 
station, and moved slowly across the 
Square, with the sorrowful mien of the 
chief mourner accompanying the body of 
her dear dead. 

The men stared. A hound lapping 
water from a puddle near the well looked 
up, flattened his ears inquisitively, fol- 
lowed her a few steps, smelled her heels 
carefully, then stood with his nose pointed 
at her, still sniffing. He could make 
nothing out of such a scent. Britt and 
Agnew brought the front legs of their 
chairs down upon the pavement, bent 
forward, and observed her curiously as 
she passed. 

“Who is that?” asked Bowman. 

“Don’t know,” replied Agnew; “ must 
be an agent for something.” 
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“Looks like an agent for funerals to 
me,” said Britt. 

“ Widow, I reckon.” 

“ Pretty, too,” appraised Britt. 

The “ pretty” by this time had disap- 
peared into Oliver Beasley’s store 

Old Beasley was sitting in a chair be- 
tween the window and a notion-counter, 
asleep. His short, fat legs were straddled 
far apart, his feet turned up and resting 
upon the heels of his shoes, the purple, 
thick fingers of his hands were locked 
over his enormous stomach; his head 
lolled upon one shoulder, his mouth yawn- 
ed in his bushy beard, and he was snoring 
loudly through his nose. The clerk had 
gone home to dinner. It was the “slack ” 
hour of noon, when Customers were rare. 

The woman with the sample-case en- 
tered noiselessly, looked about her, beheld 
Beasley, and considered the situation. 
For one instant a purely commercial 
grin widened the thin, narrow face. 
She seemed to wipe it off with a 
black - bordered handkerchief, resumed 
her burial-hymn expression, and coughed, 
a mere little “ahem” of a cough, some- 
thing between a sigh and a cat-snéeze. 

Beasley started, snorted, jerked his 
head up, and opened his eyes. 

He beheld the saddest, sweetest face he 
had ever seen, with two brimming blue 
eyes in it fixed upon him imploringly. 

He unbuckled his fingers, caught hold 
of the counter with one hand, placed the 
other on the edge of his chair, and lifted 
himself to his feet with the awkward 
alacrity of a fat man. 

“ Anything I can do for you, ma’am 
miss ?” 

“Ts this Mr. Beasley?” she asked, in 
a voice which she seemed to disentangle 
from her sobs. 

“Yes,ma’am! That’s 
my name.” 

“Oh, Mr. Beasley. 
I am so glad to meet 
you, to have the com- 
fort at this time of 
meeting such a man!” 

She turned about, 
reached for another 
chair, drew it forward, 
and placed herself 


eaten deprecatingly upon the 


“MUST BE AN AGENT FOR SOMETHING’ 





edge of it, while the 
old man gave up the 
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scramble to help her. She really seemed 
too frail, too sad, to lift a chair. 

“ Please sit down!” she entreated. “ It 
$s so warm.” 

He sat. 

‘You see, I know you. A very dear 
friend of yours in Atlanta told me when 
[I came to Arden to come straight to you. 
He said you were the best, most sympa- 
thetic man in town.” 

She paused, pressed the black-bordered 
handkerchief to her lips before she could 
go on. 

“Who, ma’am? A dear friend, did you 
say?” he managed to inquire. 

He was flattered. He did not think a 
single man in Atlanta knew him except a 
wholesale merchant, who certainly enter- 
tained no complimentary opinion of him 
if his cruelly insistent letters about due- 
bills were any evidence. 

‘I—how stupid of me to forget his 
name! But he knows you and admires 
you so much!” 

seasley’s eyes were still bloodshot from 
his sleep. He sat like an old turtle with 
his head thrown out waiting for the next 
bait. 

“Frances Fuller is my name — Mrs. 





TAKE IT AWAY!" GROANED THE TORMENTED MAN 


Fuller. My husband is just dead,” she 
ended, in a whimper. 

“ Sorry, ma’am, I’m sure. Never had 
the experience. My wife’s well and 
hearty, but it must be trying.” He was 
really moved. 

“Still, it might happen to you at any 
time, Mr. Beasley.” 

“ What, ma’am?’ 

“Death,” she murmured. “We none 
of us know the day when we shall be 
called to get into our coffins.” 

“T suppose not, ma’am.” 

“Man that is born of woman is of few 
days and full of trouble. He is like the 
grass. To-day it flourisheth; to-morrow 
it is eut down and withereth.” 

“VYes’m,.” he assented: “lve heard 
that Scripture ever since I was a boy. 
Only you’ve got it a little mixed, ma’am. 
Nineteenth psalm, part of fifth verse 
down to seventh: ‘In the morning they 
are like the grass which groweth up. In 
the morning it flourisheth and groweth 
up; in the evening’ it is cut down and 
withereth.’ ” 

“And then he needs a coffin, doesn’t 
he? You ean’t sling a man on a pitch- 
fork into a hay-loft when he has been 
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cut down and withereth!” 


with 


triumphant 
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and 


shocking 
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she concluded, 


wie 
logic. 


‘My own dear husband was strong and 


well one day; the next day he 
and the next day he was cut down like 
cramp colic.” 


the grass 


was sick, 


She dabbed her eyes with the handker- 


chief. 


“Then, Mr. Beasley, I had to buy his 


collin, when 


trade. 


I was in no 


condition to 
I just couldn’t haggle with the 


undertaker in that sad hour about such 


a matter. 


did ?”’ 


And do you know what he 


“Didn’t refuse to let you have one, I 


hope,” he 


“ Indeed, no! 


hundre d and 


cost him only twenty-five! 


“ I sav 1? 


“And that 
poor woman 
after he 


undertaker profits by her 


~ 


fifty 


whi se 


exclaimed. 


But he 
dollars for 


"> 


deplored Beasley. 
what 


husband 


one 


is dead to buy his coftiin. 
sorrow 


charged me a 


that 


happens to every 
waits till 


The 


when 


common decency forbids her to exercise 


her judgment in matters involving money. 


He charges her three hundred per cent. 


profit on the four boards and cotton-satin 


lining of the 
away in.” 
sympathized. 
“Of eCourse 
late. 


business. 


is too 


box 


not. 
That 


her dear one 


is 


laid 


I never thought of it that way,” he 


Nobody does till it 


’s why I am 


in 


this 


I said to myself, after Charley 


left me, that if I eould help it no other 
poor widow should be cheated as I was. 


I said if men knew in time to save their 


wives from this outrageous speculation 


on their sorrow and helplessness, they are 


} 


bound to 


with me in this work. 


prevent 


it. And I’m 


here to 
tell you, Mr. Beasley, the Lord has been 


I’ve sold as many 


as six coffins in one town; saved as many 


that 
hour of 


families 
next 


muc 


bere 


h distress 
‘avement is at 


whe 


their 


hand; 
and saved them enough on every casket 


to buy the widow handsome mourning!” 


During 
hitched her 


this as 


tonishing 


spee 
chair forward to 
few inches of old Beasley’s. 


ch 


she 


within a 
She opened 


her sample-case, turned the lid over, so 
that it actually rested on his knees; then 
she lifted a plain box that was turned up- 
side down, and disclosed a tiny rosewood 


about 


casket 


ten 


inches long. 


It 


mounted in silver, and had a little square 


was 
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of glass let into the top, disclosing the 


Just 
pillow trimmed 


interior, lined with the finest satin. 
below the 
with lace. 


glass was a 
“Tsn’t it a beauty!” she exclaimed. 
Judging from the old man’s face, he 

did not think so. He sat reared back in 

his chair, his eyes distended, his hands 

raised in horror. 

“ Now, our Consolidated Casket Com- 
pany, of Atlanta, will let you have this 
lovely casket exactly as represented in 
the model for forty dollars, or for five 
dollars month for a year, if 
want to buy it on the instalment plan. 
And we will deliver it at once. You can 
get it in three days; have it ready 

“ Ta-ta-take it away!” groaned the tor- 
mented man. 

Mrs. Fuller looked up, slid her sample- 
case entirely over on her own knees, and 


each you 


stared at him in injured surprise. 

“Why, Mr. Beasley! You surely are 
not afraid of a pretty little box! 
you are not superstitious!” 

“No’m, I’m not; but I’m sick, ma’am! 
I ain’t been well all day. Tl ask you to 
excuse me. I feelin’ 
the way I do.” 

“That’s just the point!” she said, with 
the animation of conviction. “ You are 
ill. You do not know how it will end. 
If anything should happen, Mr. Beasley, 
your poor wife would have to pay extra 
She deliber- 
ately measured his girth with a multiply- 
ing eye. “Probably as much as 
hundred dollars. That shape is not kept 
in regular stock. It would be 
order, and ~”? 

She did not finish the sentence. 
ley suddenly closed his eyes; 
popped out upon his face; he 
breathe like a smothered man. 

Mrs. Fuller shoved back her chair in 
disgust, arose, went out without a back- 
ward glance at her victim. She walked 
sadly down the street to Mr. Baldwin’s 
store. Here the same scene was enacted 
with variations according to the old mer- 
chant’s disposition, which was sour. 

He lifted his hands out of a barrel of 
brown sugar and dusted them off against 
the sides of his trousers. 

“T’ve got no time to talk about cof- 
fins, ma’am. I’m doin’ business for the 
livin’, not for corpses. I ain’t goin’ to 


l hope 


ean’t do business 


for a casket in your size.” 
two 
a special 
Beas- 


the sweat 
began to 
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die as I know of, and my first and second 
wives air both dead. I buried ’em decent, 
each in a plain deal box that didn’t cost 
me but five dollars—and they’ve been 
paid for!” 

Before the end of the hour she had 
canvassed the entire Square without 
success. No man, it appeared, was 
willing to “embrace this opportunity to 
save his widow from extortionate under- 
takers.” Berryman Agnew was so hor- 
rified that he gave up the idea of plowing 
altogether, and spent the afternoon in 
the back room of 
the drug store drink- 
g “bitters.” The 
agent’s convincing ar- 


il 


guments made him 
feel imperatively the 
need of “ bitters.” He 
realized that he was 
‘run down.” He told 
Pinkerton Britt, who 
came in wild - eyed 
from an_ interview 
with the casket agent, 
that he believed he 
had “spring fever.” 
Tom Bowman fled to 
the creek after a des- 
perate encounter with 
her. He was nervous 
and depressed. W hat- 
ever Sally did or said, 
he felt that he could 
only ealm himself in 
this soothing pursuit. 
None of them went 
home to their midday 
dinner. 

But Mrs. Fuller 
was far from being 
discouraged. In fact, 
she was just begin- 
ning to cheer up. 
During the afternoon 
she made a canvass 
from house to house. 
And she sold four 
caskets—three on the 
instalment plan. Nothing ever before 
offered by agents to the women of Ar- 
den appealed so strongly to their thrift 
and their natural disposition to prepare 
for the worst, which they had often ob- 
served always happened. As for death, 
who could eseape it? But now let the 





grim monster come! The consciousness 
of having a beautiful casket in the house 
ready for this very last, most dreaded 
emergency afforded them a satisfaction 
which reached exaltation. 

Still, they kept the matter secret. Men 
were not only foolish and improvident, 
but they were apt to misunderstand, even 
to resent this effort on the part of their 
wives to forestall the graft of conscience- 
less undertakers. 

It was natural that they should think 
first of their husbands—had they not al- 
ways considered them 
first, like good and 
faithful helpmeets? 
Besides, every mar- 
ried woman is a po- 
tential widow in her 
saddest, most self- 
sacrificing moods. 
This was a feminine 
characteristic which 
the casket agent made 
serve her purpose. 
She had never suc 
ceeded in selling a 
cofin to any man for 
his wife, no matter 
how ailing she was. 
And she never sold 
one to a woman for 
herself. She had 
learned, moreover, 
never to suggest the 
idea of personal dis- 
solution to a prospec- 
tive female customer. 
Herein lay the success 
of her business. 

Only the angels in 
he aven eould have 
understood a_ certain 
variation in the con- 
nubial barometer of 
affection that evening 
in three Arden house- 


“I've GOT NO TIME TO TALK . 
ABOUT COFFINS, MA’AM” holds. Oliver came 


: home depressed, pale, 

with puffs under his 

eyes. Berryman Agnew was mournful- 
ly intoxicated, and Bowman had _ the 
hang-dog expression of a good man who 
has been doing wrong and knows it. All 
this was common enough. They had 
often returned to their spouses. in 
this morally subnormal condition. That 
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not the 
these patient, long - suffering women re- 
ceived Mrs. Beasley was almost 
She told Oliver that he did 
not look well; that she was uneasy about 

She hoped he’d try to take better 
of himself. 
bedtime he lifted his eyes from his paper 
and detected her furtively, anxiously re- 
Each time he broke into 
a cold perspiration, and each time she 


which was common was way 
them. 


sentimental. 


him. 


care More than once before 


garding him. 
sighed with the air of a woman who knew 
what to expect and had done the best 
could about it. In fact, she had. 
She had purchased a rosewood casket for 
him, and she had willingly dedicated all 
her butter-and-egg money over and above 


she 


her missionary dues for a year to pay for 


it. No man could ask a better example 
of sacrifice and devotion in a wife. 

Sally Bowman nearly took the breath 
out of her poor Thomas by meeting him 
at the door with a kiss. If she had met 
him waving the flag of a South-American 
republic he would not have been more 
She had purchased for him 
an extra-fine casket with brocaded satin 
lining. 

Mary Agnew received her husband with 
an air of comprehensive forgiveness which 
touched and cheered him. 
it seemed, but gave every token of love 


astonished 


She was sad, 


In the course of the eve- 
ning, as she was stripping off little Berry- 
man’s underpinning, she sighed and said 
glad had the child 
for his father. She thought when a man 
died it leave a son behind 
with the same name to comfort his moth- 
er. Agnew stared at her in astonishment. 
He had no of knowing that 
had sacrificed the price of their oldest 


and devotion. 


she was she named 


was nice to 


means she 
little girl’s commencement frock to pay 
the first instalment on his coffin, which 
was plain, with nickel mountings, but 
warranted to last as long or longer than 
any rosewood casket on the market. 

A week later Sally Bowman gave her 
annual quilting. The big double bed was 
covered with a display of millinery. In 
the midst of it lay a little, old black-silk 
bonnet with a ruffled tail. This belonged 
to Granny Swilling. She was very old, 
very brisk, a mere wraith of a body, in 
voluminous skirts and a narrow, tight 
waist that fitted her flat breast and thin 


shoulders like a glove. She presided at 
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quiltings, weddings, and funerals, just as a 
little flowery, extravagantly twisted letter 
is always to be found at the beginning 
of a chapter on ancient history or in 
the top line of an old ballad. She had 
asthma, afflicted with rheumatism 
and a mysterious “ misery ” in her side. 
Her finger-joints were enlarged, her knees 
stiff, so that she walked with two sticks. 
And she had palsy. a farm 
on one of the hillsides of the valley and 
an orchard of Shockley apple-trees that 
eral hundred bushels of 
She 


was 


She owned 


yielded yearly se: 
apples with no trouble at all. was 
Pinkerton Britt’s sole surviving relative, 
and she refused to die. He lived 
her, and often attended her in the night 
one of the fearful attacks of 
asthma. Each time she gave every sign 
of dissolution; each time he did his best 
to revive her, being sure that 
would do it. And each time, apparently 
at the last gasp, she settle back 
comfortably in his arms, sigh contented- 
ly, resume her regular breathing, open 
her eyes, and look up at him whimsically, 
faintly grateful. 

“Oh, Pinkerton, lad, you’ve brought 
old auntie through again!” 
would whisper. “ You are a good boy to 
I have left you everything in my 
You will not have to work so hard 
the Shockley 


with 


during 


nothing 


would 


your she 
me. 
will 
when 
orchard 
After that he would return to his bed 
covered with the sweat of terror and ex- 


you have apple 


haustion, disgusted with the whole per- 
formance. 

The next morning when he arose he 
would find her moving briskly about the 
kitchen, poking the fire, wagging her old, 
white head over the bread-tray, preparing 
his breakfast, in every way plainly show- 
ing she had taken a new lease of life. 

This was the old lady who sat now 
near the window of Sally’s parlor knit- 
ting. It was in the The 
guests were seated around the quilt, which 
stretched between four long poles 
and suspended from the ceiling. Each 
had one arm above, crooked at the elbow, 
thimble-finger deftly running the needle 
along the shell pattern. Conversation 
was strained. They talked irrelevantly, 
as if they had something else on their 
minds. The usual gossip refused to flow. 

Two or three women who had not in- 


afternoon. 


was 
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MORE 
ANXIOUSLY REGARDING HIM 


vested in coffins wondered what was the 
matter. They felt as if they were walking 
mentally in the dark, which was stream- 
ing full of mystery. Mrs. Beasley was 
conscious of an immense short box in her 
attic, beneath which rested the casket of 
Oliver, her husband. Sally Bowman was 
dying to know what she had paid for it. 
She had folded away her best quilts in 
Thomas’s casket, which she was proud to 
think of as extra fine. She had it in the 
plunder-room above the kitchen, where 
Thomas never prowled since she burned 
his fishing-rods. Mary Agnew felt that 
she could not compete with her richer 
neighbors. She had been content to take 
a less expensive casket. Still, she longed 
to know exactly what kind the other 
women had purchased. Granny Swilling 
had got one for her nephew, and paid 
eash for it. The thing was sitting this 
minute in her living-room covered with 
a bright silk quilt, to keep Pinkerton 
from seratching it with his heels. Every 
evening he sat upon it, believing that he 
was resting upon an old chest in which 
Granny kept her dearer relics, and which 
he supposed she had got some one to bring 
down-stairs for her. Granny was uneasy 
about him. He had “spells” sometimes 
that lasted for days. She thought she 
would outlive him and was sorry for it. 
But she was glad to know that she was 
probably the only one who had been able 
to save ten dollars on her purchase by 
paying cash for it. She was tempted to 
broach the subject. But, like the others, 
Vor. CXXVII.—No. 759.—44 





THAN ONCE HE DETECTED HER FURTIVBLY 


she hesitated to discuss a matter so 
sacred, so prophetic of sorrows they were 
now prepared to bear with equanimity. 
They eyed one another speculatively, and 
spoke of the weather, crops, of the new 
missionary assessment, of everything, in 
short, except what was uppermost in 
their thoughts. 

The devil always gets in his horse- 
laugh. Even in the best society you will 
find him smoking with the men after 
the ladies have retired. There is no sit 
uation, however grave, however sacred, 
that he may not be discovered with his 
hand over his mouth waiting in the wings 
for his cue, and the less fitting the ocea- 
sion is, the louder he laughs. 


It was Saturday afternoon, six months 
later. The back door of Granny Swill- 
ing’s living-room was open. A _ bright 
fire burned in the fireplace. Granny sat 
in the corner, with a mass of bright- 
colored scraps in her work-basket, piec- 
ing a bed-quilt which was to be an 
exact match to the one that lay spread 
neatly and completely over her nephew’s 
casket, on the other side of the room. <A 
smart - looking yellow hen stood in the 
door craning her neck toward the wood- 
box. Her comb was very red, her tail 
stylishly spread; she moved slowly for- 
ward a step at a time, with a secret air, 
like a lady with a love-letter to post. As 
a matter of fact, she was considering the 
wood-box as a possible nest. 

At this moment some one came up the 
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steps, and Pinkerton Britt flung himself 
noisily in through the front door. 

The hen rose upon wing and flew back 
into the yard, cackling as she went, as 
much as to say: “I 
chicken 
of a stranger!” 

“ There, Pin- 
kerton, look what 
you've done. In 
another minute 
she’d have 
on her 
the 
now 
telling 
she’ll 
egg.” 

She turned her 
head and 
at him. 


cannot expose my 


in the egg to the curious gaze 


been 
nest in 
wood » box: 
there’s no 

where 


lay that 


stared 
He had 

himself 
the gaudily 
covered bier, 
his back 
the wall, 
and with his head 
thrown back he 
was whooping 
with laughter. 
The tears ran 
down his red face. 

“Do you re- 
member the agent 
for caskets that 
was here last 
spring?” he asked, 
could 
control his merri- 
ment. 

“ Y e 3,” 
mitted the 
lady, with 
tal reservations. 

“Well, she was 
back this morning, her mourning- 
veil bobbed off, white trimmings, looking 
as chipper as a sparrow in May. She met 
Oliver Beasley and Berryman Agnew on 
the street. 

“Oh, Mr. Beasley, so glad to see you 
again,’ she says, ‘and to find you looking 
so much better. It comforts me to know 
that you won’t need your casket any time 
But Mrs. Beasley didn’t pay her 
instalment last month, nor this one either. 
I reckon she forgot it.’ 


flung 
upon 


braced 
against 


when he 


a d- 
old 


men- 


here 


soon. 


HE CHOPPED WITH THE FRENZY OF 
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“All this time she was fumbling in 
her hand-bag for something. Presently 
A due-bill for ten dollars 

She 


she found it. 
casket. 

And 
on she pulls 
it to him. 


on his passed it to him 


smiling. before Berryman caught 


out another one and gives 


‘Yours isn’t 
so much, Mr. Ag- 
new, she 
sweetly; 


says, 
‘only 
dollars. 
wife took 
nickel - plated 
the 


bought 


seven 
Your 
the 
handles on 
one she 
for you.’ 
“Berryman 
stood working his 
eyebrows and 
his 
mouth as he 
looked at his, but 
Oliver 
one 
slid down on the 
ground. Folks 
thought he’d flung 
a fit, 
running 


squeezing up 


just gave 


groan and 


and cam 
from ev- 


ery 


direction. 
That’s i 
leaked 

bills 


how it 
The 
passe d 
hand to 
while we 


out. 
due - 
from 
hand 
were 
Beasley. 


Bowman 


reviv ing 
T om 

Was 
mighty near 
tickled to death, 
he laughed so. 
But while he 


whooping 


MADNESS was 
and 
Agnew 


comes along on her 


slapping 
on the back, Sally 
way to the store, and hears what it’s all 
about. 

“< Vou needn’t laugh, Thomas,’ sh 
cries, giving him a look fit to kill him. 
‘T’ve for but thank 
goodness it’s paid for!’ 

“With that she walked off. And Bow- 
man couldn’t have looked paler if he'd 
seen his own ghost.” 

“ What are they going to do about it?” 
asked Granny, nervously. 


got one you, too, 
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“Oh, it’s been arranged. Old Jim 
Baldwin has agreed to pay the due-bills 
and take the caskets off their hands. 
Says he'll add an undertaking feature to 
his business. He had a terrible time with 
Sally. She didn’t want to let Tom’s 
coffin go. But he begged so, said it would 
be the death of him if the thing stayed 
in the house. 

“ Now,” he went on, regarding the old 
lady with a broad grin, “ everybody’s go- 
ing to Baldwin’s store to look at those 
eoflins. And it’s astonishing how much 
they remind you of the fellows they were 
meant for. Berryman’s is long and nar- 
row and plain. Tom’s is medium size 
and of the ‘ best quality,’ as Sally always 
says And Oliver’s is as short and pot- 
gutted as he is.” 

He lurched to one side; the quilt was 
slipping upon the highly polished surface 
beneath. He clutched at it, kicking the 
side in the effort to recover himself. It 
gave forth a peculiar, hollow sound. 

“ello! .What’s this I’m settin’ on? 
I thought it was your old chest, but it 
feels like a piano on all-fours.” 

lor the first time he was aware of the 
intensity of Granny’s gaze. It was per- 
sonal— beside the question—more inti- 
mate than necessary. 

“No, Pinkerton, it ain’t a pianny; 
ig? 

“Good Lord!” he yelled, leaping to his 
feet and dragging the quilt with him. 

Ife stared, pale with horror, upon the 
glistening mahogany casket-lid. 

‘Now, Pinkerton, don’t you begin to 
carry on and take one of your spells. I 
bought it for you, and it’s been paid for.” 
Britt reeled backward, covering his 
we with his hands, and deposited him- 
self on the wood-box. Granny hurried 
cross and began to beat him on the 
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back. She thought he was dying. He 
was doubled up, half of his legs and half 
of his back in the box, his head hanging 
between his knees, his arms limber as 
strings. 

“Does anybody know you've got it?” 
he panted, presently. 

“No, not a soul, honey, but you and 
me,” answered the distracted old lady. 

He lifted his head. 

“Well, give it to me.” 

“Tt’s yours. *Tain’t nobody else’s, 
she soothed him. 

“Can | have it now, this minute ?” 

“Yes, of course you can; but I don’t 


see no cause to hurry about claimin’ sech 
furniture as that!” she replied, aston 
ished to see him serambling out of the 
box, his eyes fixed with glittering in- 
tensity upon the coffin. 

The next moment he seized the casket 
by one of the handles, yanked it across 
the floor, through the door, and down 
the steps. With incredible swiftness he 
dragged it over the ground to the wood- 
pile. 

“You Pink!” screamed Granny, stand- 
ing like a little, crooked exclamation- 
point in the doorway, and waving her 
hands as she saw her nephew swing the 
ax over his head and come down with all 
his strength upon the lid. “Don’t do 
that, Pinkerton!” she wailed. “It cost 
seventy-five dollars!” 

But she might as well have addressed 
a maniae. He chopped with the frenzy 
of madness. In a few moments there was 
not a piece of it too long for the kitchen 
stove. 

“And it wa’n’t mahogany, after all, 
the heifer!” was Granny’s tearful com- 
ment as she considered the white-wood 
fragments after Britt put on his coat and 
started back to town. 
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BY PERCEVAL GIBBON 


HE farm-house in which the two 
7: young officers had established them- 

selves for the night stood on the 
skirts of a village; the front of it looked 
across a road to an orchard of cherry- 
trees all afoam with blossom. It was 
after supper in the great, black-raftered 
living-room of the farm, where they had 
sat at table under the timid, wondering 
eyes of the farmer and his women-folk, 
that the pair of them came forth to find 
a slender moon hanging aloft and, the 
night perfumed like a bride with the 
scents of spring. 

Lieutenant von Marx paused on the 
doorstep to eut and light a_ cigar; 
his junior and subordinate, Lieutenant 
Schmidt, who was content with a ciga- 
rette, leaned against the doorpost to 
wait for him, gazing out at the scene. 


His lighted cigarette glowed like a lamp 
as he drew it, and its tiny illumination 
showed briefly his blunt young face under 
the peak of his eap. 

“Just look at that blossom!” he ex- 
claimed. “It’s wonderful. This doesn’t 
look like the seat of a war, does it?” 


Lieutenant von Marx uttered a vague 
sound of agreement. He was sheltering 
in his cupped hands the flame of a match, 
whose light escaped between his fingers 
as from the crevices of a leaky dark- 
lantern. He lifted it toward his face 
and beeame visible in his turn. He was 
perhaps twenty-six years of age, tall 
and thin, the right shape of man for a 
tunic and sword-belt. The light of the 
mateh glaneed upon his rather long, seri- 
ous countenance, concentrated frowningly 
upon the business of accurately kindling 
the cigar. Strong, mobile brows, thin, 
fastidious nose, and lips reserved and 
sensitive sprang into view, were colored 
ruddily for an instant, and were merged 
in the dark again as he dropped the 
match and raised his head. It was like 
seeing a personality created and an- 
nihilated in the same instant. 

“We'll walk round and visit the 


tries,” he said, settling his belt above 
his hips as he moved from the door. 

“Very good, sir,” replied Lieutenant 
Schmidt, formally, falling into ster at 
his side. 

About them, as they went along the 
road, the orchards were festal with prom- 
ise under the moon. It was as Lieutenant 
Schmidt had said; the great war in 
which their country was engaged sounded 
here no echo. It had flowed over the 
borders like a pestilence, but hither it 
had not come. Their sixty men and their 
twelve wagons of explosives, with which 
they were sent to feel their way toward 
some projected scene of action, were the 
first shapes of war which the village had 
seen. The wagons were parked and 
guarded in a straw-yard; the horses were 
stabled in a barn; the men were camped 
about their fires in a pasture-field. They 
had come in the evening, unannounced 
and inexplicable, and they would be gone 
in the morning; they were but brief 
visitors to these orchards exultant with 
blossom which made a tender rampart 
about the village. 

“ Wonderful!” Lieutenant Schmidt was 
exclaiming, still intent upon the blossoms 
which hung, like low clouds, above them 
on either side of the road. “It is like 
a scene in a theater; and any day now 
we may come up with the fighting-line. 
To-morrow, perhaps — straight from all 
this to the sound of the guns! Queer, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” Lieutenant von Marx glanced 
absently up at the trees. Beyond them 
a ruddy light shivered against the dark 
sky from his men’s camp-fires. “ Yes; 
we ought to be in touch with the general 
soon. And then—” 

“Then for the real thing,” said 
Schmidt. 

Lieutenant Schmidt had fought with 
his regiment in the first battle of the 
campaign, had been cleanly shot in the 
leg there, and was only now returning 
to service. Lieutenant von Marx, on the 
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A SENTRY CHALLENGED THEM AT THE ENTRY TO THE VILLAGE 
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other hand, had yet to go under fire for 
the first time. He had been at work at 
the base, converting able-bodied farm- 
hands into infantry; it was by way of 
recognition for his real usefulness that 
he was now sent forward to bear a part 
in the last critical phase of the war. 

“The real thing,” he repeated now. 
He had a fashion of deliberate speech. 
“T suppose we’re lucky. My father was 
a general when he died, but he’d never 
seen service.” 

“ Lucky! I should think so!” Schmidt 
had not a doubt of it. “ Why, when the 
war started, my battalion was under fire 
for eleven hours the first day. We lost 
over two hundred men before they let 
us move.” 

“Yes.” Von Marx glanced sideways 
at him, an erect and boyish figure in the 
darkness. “And you felt you were lucky 
to be in it—at the time, I mean ?”’ 

“Of course I did.” Sehmidt did not 
quite understand. “I wouldn’t have 
missed it for anything. It was simply 
maddening to get hit next day and be 
out of it all.” 

He had been shot while standing at 
his full height on the top of a bank, 
behind which his men were taking cover 
from a hot fire, to observe the course of 
the fight through his field-glasses. After- 
ward, being no longer able to stand, he 
had remained quietly sitting in the same 
place till his sergeant had pulled him 
down into safety. There had been neither 
bravado nor heroism in it; he belonged 
to that fear-callous type of natural sol- 
dier which in modern war is always neces- 
sary and never valuable. He was the last 
man to question the quality of the luck 
which took him into action, even though 
it abandoned him there. Von Marx, 
realizing this, made a sound like a sigh 
and walked on in silence. 

A sentry challenged them at the entry 
to the village, stepping suddenly out of 
the shadow at the roadside to the pale 
moonlight, a stumpy, overcoated figure 
bristling watchfully. At their reply he 
became abruptly a respectful automaton, 
standing rigidly to attention while he 
recited his orders in a toneless gabble, 
like a child hurrying through a lesson. 
He was perhaps ten years older than 
Von Marx, with a rough, simple face 
and a thick, reddish mustache. While 
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he repeated his orders his eyes, showing 
the whites, were fixed as though in a 
stupor of deference and humility on his 
officer’s face. 

“Keep a good lookout,” Von Marx 
bade him, perfunctorily, as he moved on. 
“C©urious,” he remarked to Schmidt, 
when they had passed from the man’s 
hearing to the single street of the vil- 
lage between the silent, lighted houses. 
“That man positively quakes at the sig 
of an officer, but he isn’t a coward. He’l 
fight all right.” 

“Oh, he'll fight all right,” agreed 
Schmidt, cheerfully. “ That kind always 
Give him an order—fire, charge, 
retire, or whatever it is—and he carries 
it out like a sort of clumsy machine. I 
fancy a man’s got to 
amount of imagination in order to be a 
coward,” 

“ You’ve 
Marx, quickly. 

“Well—’ Schmidt hesitated. “Tm 
not going to mention any names,” lh: 
said, “but that day I was hit there was 
a fellow, an officer, who went all to bits 
during the first hour. He could hardly 
walk, by Jove! Then—it 
thing—just as we were opening out lh: 
got stung across the forearm by a bullet. 
Not properly hit; only the skin cut open. 
I saw him jump and clutch at his arm, 
and his color-sergeant ran forward and 
took hold of him. He turned and swore 
at him, and inside of a minute he was 
taking his company along as smartly as 
if he’d been under fire all his life. The 
bullet-graze seemed to work like a nip 
of brandy. Queer, wasn’t it?” 

“No,” said Von Marx. “That wasn’t 
queer at all. I ean understand that. 
He wasn’t a coward; he only needed to 
get his nerves—focused.” 

“Was that it?’ said Schmidt, with no 
ironic intention. He had a high respect 
for Von Marx’s intellect, and particular- 
ly for his vocabulary. “Get his nerves 
focused, you said? It’s an idea.” 

They were nearing the straw-yard in 
which their wagons of shell and powder 
were parked. Von Marx slowed his pac¢ 
in order to speak his thought before the 
challenge of the sentry on guard over 
them could interrupt him. 

“Tt isn’t every man,” he said, “who 
lives in such a way that he is ready at 
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any instant to be a hero. Some of us are 
like violins; we need to be tuned before 
You’re like a 
bugle, Schmidt; you can’t make music, 
but you can make a useful noise, and 


we can be played on. 


you're always ready.” 


Schmidt shrugged in some embarrass- 
ment, doubtful whether he was being 
praised or criticized. “Some _ buglers 
can play very good music,” he remarked, 
helple ssly. 

From the gate of the straw-yard a 
harsh voice challenged them sharply. 

From the wagons they passed to the 
field in which the men were camped, 
their blankets spread on the ground be- 
tween the big fires, which were now great, 
glowing heaps of wood-ash, lighting the 
place with a lurid glamour and throwing 
red gleams on the blossom of the sur- 
rounding orchards. To Von Marx, in 
the mood which governed him, there was 
a quality in the scene that disturbed him 
like a presentiment. The prostrate forms 
of his men asleep under the blank sky, 
the hush of the place in which they were, 
the muffled figure of a sentry beyond, 
pacing slowly to and fro, the angry radi- 
ance of the fires that glowed like a con- 
flagration, made up a picture of strong 
olors and violent suggestions that set 
is imagination racing. He knew he had 
yet many miles to go before he came up 
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with the general to whom he was di- 
rected; that danger of surprise lay many 
miles farther than that; that he and his 
command were a minute cog in a vast 
operation which must bring the war to 
an end within the next few weeks. He 
knew all this; and yet the little camp 
had somehow so much the look of “the 
real thing” that he made haste to pass 
beyond it to bring his fancies into order. 

“ We'll cut across here,” he said, pres- 
ently, to Schmidt at the gate of an or- 
chard. “There’s a sentry stationed on 
the road at the other side; no need to 
go round.” 

“Very good, sir,” agreed Schmidt, 
promptly. “Gate’s locked, it seems. 
However—” 

He vaulted it neatly and Von Marx 
followed, and they went forward under 
the trees. Under their feet the ground 
was grassed, so that after the road their 
footfalls seemed noiseless. Over them 
the heaped and heavy blossom made a 
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roof that shut out the moonlight; be- 
tween the spaced trunks they went as 
through long, shadowy cloisters, with only 
the meager light beyond to guide them 
on their way. The scent of earth and 
leaves was like a presence in the place; 
a stir of wind shook the branches so that 
they rustled and petals of blossom rained 
on them, touching their faces like the 
ghosts of snowflakes. 

“ Wonderful!” ejaculated Schmidt, a 
few paces in the rear. 

“What are you stopping for?’ asked 
Von Marx. 

“ Light a cigarette,” was the answer. 

Von Marx walked on slowly. The 
place, the scents, the beauty of it all, 
relaxed the burden on his mind. It was 
a thing one could feel without thinking 
about, like love or pain. It undid for 
the moment the cares of his responsibility 
and of the ordeal toward which each day’s 
march brought him nearer. He bent his 
head to clear a branch that stretched be- 
fore him like a white-draped arm, and 
heard behind him the serape and splut- 
ter of Schmidt’s match. 

The orchard, under its canopy of 
blossom, was like a vault,’in which the 
little flame of the match, like a candle in 
a cathedral, spread a wide and vague 
light, complex with heavy shadows of 
trunks and branches. Von Marx, still 
strolling forward, took in absently the 
effect of it, unreal like a scene in a 
theater, yet all arresting and delicately 
beautiful. It reminded him of some- 
thing seen or suggested in some opera; 
he was idly seeking in his memory for it, 
when one among many of the nearer 
shadows which swayed and jerked in the 
fitful light moved strangely. 

He stopped in mid-stride, startled. Be- 
hind him the match went out. “ Damn!” 
said Schmidt, and his match-box rattled 
again in his hands. To Von Marx, 
rooted to his place in the returned dark- 
ness, it seemed that near him there was 
a movement, a shifting of shapes unseen 
who trod on the soft turf with infinite 
precaution. The blood tingled suddenly 
in his face; all that in him was suscep- 
tible to the gruesome, to fear of furtive 
dangers wearing the mask of the night, 
shrank and failed him. With an awk- 
ward, slow motion he passed his right 
hand across to feel for the hilt of his 
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sword, and he was frozen to immobility 
again by a low voice that spoke at his 
side. 

“ Keep quite quiet!” it said, very dis- 
tinctly, in his own tongue, and he was 
aware that something hung in the air 
close to his face. Then Sechmidt’s second 
match erackled and flamed, and he saw 
what it was. 

A man as tall as himself, in stained 
uniform, with a thin, unshaven face, was 
close to him, keeping Von Marx between 
himself and Schmidt. His right hand 
held a heavy revolver; the left he put 
forward now, so cautiously that he seem- 
ed to grope, and gripped Von Marx by 
the upper arm. 

He could not move; a paralysis of his 
will held him; there was nothing in him 
to equal the menace of the big, black 
revolver and the tense, strong face of its 
owner. He was aware that around him 
there were other shapes, men in hiding 
behind trees, dark, rigid forms con- 
strained in the abrupt attitudes in which 
the match-light had caught them. And 
suddenly, with an utter lucidity, the 
schooled soldier in the marrow of him 
perceived the meaning of it all. These 
were a party of the enemy, a forlorn hope 
which had whipped round the flank of 
the army and was aiming at the great 
magazine whence his twelve wagons of 
ammunition had been despatched. It 
was a frantic guess to account for frantic 
facts, and he knew it was true. He could 
not, for all he strove to do so, take his 
fascinated eyes away from the revolver 
that pointed so steadily at his face; but 
at the edge of his field of vision he saw 
the dim figures about him moving, edging 
and stealing forward as silently as the 
shadows that aided them — bent shapes 
of dread and danger advancing toward 
Schmidt. 

He would have shouted. He labored 
to gather his breath mightily and let it 
forth in a warning roar, straight into the 
muzzle of the weapon. He had the will, 
even the courage to do it—everything but 
the mere physical force. The revolver 
never wavered; and behind it the hard, 
desperate face was as steady and pitiless 
as iron. 

“See the light on this blossom,” came 
the cheerful, foolish voice of Schmidt. 
“ Wonderf—” 


It broke off. He had seen. The light 
vanished. In the second of silence that 
followed, Von Marx had time, and ample 
time, to wonder drearily just how much 
he had seen and comprehended. Then 
there was a sound like a sob and a rasp 
of metal on metal, as if Schmidt had 
dragged out his sword. 

The man who held Von Marx by th 
arm cried aloud suddenly. “Get him!” 
he shouted, and forthwith the place was 
alive with the voice of men moving 
among and against the trees. Some one 
fell close by and swore venomously 
“Shoot, shoot!” called some one else. 
“Shut up!” shouted Von Marx’s captor. 

Schmidt, then, had not stood to fight. 
He had run, drawn sword and all, back 
through the orchard and over the locked 
gate and into the village. 

“Now, move toward the gate,” said his 
captor, curtly. “Go earefully, mind! 
And remember I’ve got this.” 

“This” was the revolver with which 
he pointed the way. Von Marx turned 
and began to walk; he found a curious 
numbness in his legs. ‘Once he halted, 
and in the same instant the hard muzzl 
came up against his spine. Another in 
stant and he could have turned and 
died; it wanted no more than an instant 
of freedom, of detachment from the 
tensity of the situation; but that instant 
was not to be had. Under the compulsion 
of the revolver he climbed the gate and 
waited in the middle of the road with 
his back turned while his captor climbed 
it after him. It was then that he heard 
the shots—first two or three, then a sin- 
gle one, then a brisk tattoo of them. 

The man with the revolver was besidé 
him. 

“That accounts for your party, I’m 
afraid,” he said. “A pity, but it had to 
be done. Walk straight down toward th 
village, please!” 

It was about a hundred yards farther 
on that they came upon the body of a 
man in the road, stark in the moonlight 
Von Marx, going past, saw him clearly. 
He lay on his back, with his arms stretch 
ed out and his hands seeming’to clutch 
at the earth as though he clung to it for 
a last support and refuge. His up 
turned face, thin and drawn, snatched at 
the feelings like a cry for help; this man 
had died at his post. His rifle, with its 
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bayonet fixed, lay just beyond his right 
hand; it had not fallen till he fell. 

“Go on,” commanded the man with 
the revolver. “Go straight on. But— 
what’s that?” 

There rose, across a cape of orchard, 
first a glare of fiery light, then a peak 
of flame itself—a soaring, extravagant 
uprush of fire toward the vacant sky. 

“They’ve—damn them!” cried his 
captor—“ they’ve fired a house, the fools. 
Get on, you! Quick now, or [’ll—” 

Von Marx turned oa him. He made 
no attempt to draw his useless sword. 
He knew whence the fire came. It was 
from the straw-yard where the wagons 
were parked, with their freight of shells 
and powder. Schmidt had not run for 
nothing: he had saved the ammunition 
from capture. 

“Shoot, then,” he cried. “Shoot and 
be done with it. You’ve failed, you 
fool! You’re beaten, you’re beaten, 
you’re—” 

The earth and the air and the sky 
detonated into red chaos as the twelve 
wagon-loads of high explosives blew up. 
He felt himself spun backward like a 
cork in an eddy of water and knew 
that he had been thrown to the ground 
with a jar. Dimly through his failing 
consciousness he told himself that he 
was shot, wounded, dying. To all his 
senses came a swift bitterness. Then the 
darkness swooped upon him and he knew 
nothing more. He lay in the road, with 
his right arm across his body, as though 
in an effort to draw the sword he had 
never used. So he was still lying when 
he was found. 

It was nearly two whole days later 
that he stirred painfully and knew again 
that he was alive and that the world was 
still about him. The first part of it which 
he saw was a stained ceiling directly 
above him. Faintly he began to remem- 
ber and to wonder, without eagerness, 
how it was that he had died under the 
sky and was now resurrected beneath a 
root. 

“Well?” 

He rolled his weak eyes slowly to look 
at a man who stood at the side of his 
bed, a spectacled and bearded army sur- 
geon, who surveyed him with a smile. 

“So you’ve come round at last?” said 
the doctor. “Good! Don’t try to talk 
Vor. CXXVII.—No. 759.—45 
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just yet, though. You'll feel more up to 
it presently.” 

His plump, deft fingers were feeling 
Von Marx’s brow under the bandage that 
circled it and trying his pulse. The 
injured man moved his dry lips. 

“ Where—?” he managed to breathe. 

“Hush!” urged the doctor. “ You’re 
in a farm-house; we carried you here. It 
was the only house in the village you left 
standing. You'll feel better presently.” 

Von Marx tried to speak again, but 
the doctor put a cup to his lips. Each 
minute that passed left his mind more 
supple, and there was a word the doctor 
had used that set his blood moving. 
“The only house in the village you left 
standing,” the doctor had said. Fear- 
fully, as one puts one’s hand upon a 
wound, he sent his memory back to the 
events of that dire evening, and at once 
his mind was perplexed with images, 
vivid and shameful — Schmidt’s young, 
careless face seen in the glow of a ciga- 
rette, the moonlight on the piled cherry- 
blossom of the orchards, the thin, un- 
shaven, remorseless face of his captor, 
with its steel-trap mouth. To what 
strange shape had the face of the facts 
changed while he ley unconscious? 

He heard the doctor’s voice at the door, 
speaking to some one outside. 

“Yes, he’s doing very well,” the doctor 
was saying. “I’d rather he didn’t talk 
to-day, but you can talk to him. Not too 
long, of course.” 

“Tl be careful,” was the answer, as 
the new-comer entered the room, treading 
cautiously on the boards in an effort to 
keep his spurs from jingling. Von Marx 
looked up slowly at the tall man, wearing 
the insignia of a colonel on the staff, who 
stood at the foot of his bed. 

“Glad you're better,” said the tall 
colonel. “The general was quite anxious 
to know. Not in much pain, I hope?” 

“No,” breathed Von Marx. The doc- 
tor hushed him at once. 

“Sorry,” said the colonel. “I didn’t 
really mean to ask you a question— 
though of course we’re all very eager to 
hear what you’ve got to tell. Not that 
there’s much we don’t know, I fancy.” 

He smiled. He was a large man, with 
florid good looks and a certain ease of 
gesture and phrase. He was ornamental 
and good-natured, a military shop-walker. 
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He saw that Von Marx’s face stiffened 
at his last 
of surprise. 


words, and took it for a sign 

“Oh, the situation was fairly clear,” 
he said, with a wave of his large, white 
hand. “We know what time you left 
your quarters, and every one for a hun- 
dred miles round knows what time you 
blew the wagons up. The rest we could 
piece out by going over the ground.” 

Von Marx groaned. “The general 
knows—” he murmured. 

“Don’t talk,” the colonel. 
“ The general knows everything,” he said, 
reassuringly. “He’s delighted; 
delighted. According to him, your fire- 
works made all the difference between a 
He told us last 
night at dinner—we’re in the farm-house 
where you were, you know—that a man 
could do what did—blow up 
half his own men without hesitating when 
the need arose—was a man worthy of the 
Iron Star. It’s Kraft, 
know.” 

Von Marx gazed at him dumbly, un- 
able so quickly to take the measure of 
the situation. 

‘I shouldn’t wonder if he gave 
the star himself,” the colonel said, nod- 
ding to give emphasis to his words. “I 
know he’s thinking about it.” 

[It was all that was needed to complete 
the bizarre quality of the affair. The 
Iron Star is not among those decorations 
which kings give to kings, like the Black 
Eagle or the Golden Fleece: it has to 
be earned. Courage and prowess alone 
have no claim to it; the man who would 
wear it must have found the occasion 
to do more than his duty and venture 


said big 


simply 
disaster and a victory. 
who 


you 


General you 


you 


more than his life. sy taking it he 
accepts an obligation of service and high 
valor; he acknowledges a debt to his 


country of the best that is in him to give. 
Thereafter none may challenge him to a 
duel; he cannot be ealled on in a court 
of law to confirm his word by an oath; 
his courage and his honor are proven for 
all time. And of this order 
Kraft was chief and senior. 
The colonel babbled a while further, 
easily and amicably, telling how the party 
which had attacked Von Marx was only 
the advance-guard of a large body which 
had found its way round the flank of the 
army, and how it had been routed when 
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the explosion of the wagons shouted lik 
a trumpet across the valleys to the un 


witting brigades. Von Marx hard! 
heard him; the little star of dull iro: 


was suddenly a thing of more appallin 
than the revolver which | 

daunted him in the gloom of the orchard 
But there was the difference that wit 
the revolver he had been taken by sur 
prise, ambushed, given. no time to sw 


menace 


mon his manhood. 


The colonel took his leave at last 
“Till to-morrow,” he cried, genia 
‘I expect the general will come r 


then. 
His spurs rang a tinkling accompar 


I wish I were you.” 


ment to the showy geniality of his voice 


he swung out at his long-legged cavalry 


man’s stride, going to tell the gener 
that the hero was well enough to 


made much of. Fools were made to 


the seene-shifters of fate. Behind } 
Von Marx, who was no fool, closed 
eyes and lay still. He was making 


most of his time, that he might be re: 


for the 


rene ral. 
Several times during the day visitor 
door, to be received by 
doctor, bidden to silence, and suffered 
brief look at the patient. J 
were officers of General Kraft’s divisi 
lying upon the searr 
and defaced country like a locust swarn 


came to the 
1 
take a 


which was now 
He heard them whispering; the idea t] 
they were looking upon a man wi 
fanatic sense of duty had enabled 

to blow half his own detachment to at 


had captured their imaginations; 


heard whispered adjectives c f wond: 
and more than once the words “Ir 
Star.” And once, limping on a st 


about his seorched 
there came one of his own corporals, 


with bandages 
survivor of that night of horrors. Uy 
him Von Marx rolled his slow, despairing 
eyes in scrutiny. It was plain the m 
knew nothing; he had not been in 
straw-yard when Schmidt fired it, or 
would have been dead. His honest, 
intelligent eves were frank between 
bandages: as he saw Von Marx look t 
ard him he saluted clumsily. 

General Kraft, as the tall colonel | 
previously promised, came the followins 
morning, stamping his way up the nat 
row, bare stairs with half a dozen bis 
clean staff - officers at his heels. T! 
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plump doctor stood beside the door salut- 
ing; as his hand flew up, Von Marx 
raised himself on his pillows. The mo- 
ment was at hand and he was ready for 
it. The general came in, a spare man, 
ith a gray, mobile face like a clever 
ape, and alert, mocking eyes under heavy 
brows. Behind him, his big officers 
crowded the little, low-ceilinged bedroom, 
making a foil of mere largeness and 
physical strength to his pungent and 
forcible personality. He cocked a swift, 
earching eye at the young man on the 
bed; it somehow expressed, in the same 
glanee, both indulgence and severity. 

“Ah, Lieutenant!” he barked, in his 
shrill, grating voice. “Getting better, 
aren’t you? Of course you are. Fine 
thing you did the other night. Very 
fine thing!” 

There was malice in the manner in 
which he said it; if he had wished to 
jeer, to insult, he could not have spoken 

otherwise. Von Marx glanced toward 
the staff - officers, wondering for a mo- 
ment if he had been forestalled and 
the whole shameful thing discovered 
without his help. But they knew noth- 
ing: for them, General Kraft was speak- 
ing in his ordinary tones; he was fa- 
mous for these and for the rasp of his 
manner. 

“General,” began Von Marx. 

“ Hey!” interrupted the general. “ You 
oughtn’t to talk, you know.” He jerked 
his impish old face round toward the 
doctor. “Bad for him to talk, isn’t it? 
Of course it is. There, you see,” to Von 
Marx again; “the worst thing you can 
do is to talk. It might—oh, it might 
get you into all sorts of trouble.” 

It was unmistakable—he knew! Von 
Marx, gazing at him helplessly, felt a 
iorror of his cunning and his glee. He 
had found it all out and was relishing 
t, chewing the cud of it and finding it 
savory. 

‘I must tell you—” he tried again. 

“Silence!” barked the general, sharp- 
ly. “My orders, Lieutenant. You are 
not to speak,” 

There was a pause; the general, with 
one hand resting on the rail of the bed, 
was fidgeting with the other among the 
medals and decorations upon the breast 
of his gray tunic. Their eyes met; both 
were steady. 
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“It has been easy,” began the general, 
“to read the story of your deed, and 
what was lacking in the evidence was 
supplied by the accounts of the survivors 
and the prisoners.” His gaze was a 
warning now; the malice had gone out 
of it. As clearly as though he had spoken 
in words, it told Von Marx that he had 
a part to play, a role to fulfil, by keeping 
silent. 

Von Marx lay still, watching him, be- 
wildered and daunted. The general gave 
him a slow glare and half turned toward 
his staff officers so as to include them 
in his audience. He began to speak de- 
liberately, pausing to choose words, so 
that his little speech gave to the affair 
the air of a ceremony. The tall, uni- 
formed men, spruce and comely, drew 
themselves up formally to hear him; he 
made of the little, plain chamber a coun- 
cil-room. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “a man owes 
to his country what he has—the brave 
their courage, the strong their strength— 
and those who have most owe the largest 
debt. The most heavily indebted of all 
are those who owe to their fatherland 
not merely service in the field, but ser- 
vice, devotion, sacrifice, at all hours, while 
life remains in them. Such men are 
few; we know them first by some such 
deed as this which Lieutenant von Marx 
has accomplished; we distinguish them 
thereafter by—this token!” 

His restless fingers came away from 
his breast and he held up before them, 
in his bony, red hand, the little five- 
pointed star of dull iron, dangling by 
its black ribbon. There was an instant 
of silence. Then he went about the 
corner of the bed. 

“Take it.” he said to Von Marx. 
‘Take it. You must pin it on yourself; 
it is the rule. Take it, I tell you.” 

Under the compulsion of his eyes and 
voice, Von Marx received it in his open 
hand. He was aghast; the thing he had 
intended to prevent was happening in 
spite of him. 

‘I must speak,” he cried, suddenly. 
“T will speak. This star—I can’t—” 

The general interrupted him in his 
harshest voice. He looked across at his 
officers. 

“Then,” he said, “in that case you 
will wait for me below, gentlemen.” 
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The door closed behind them, their 
spurred boots were noisy ‘on the stairs, 
and Von Marx was alone with the gen- 
eral. The Iron Star lay yet in his hand; 
with a shudder he dropped it on the 
counterpane. The general, watching bim 
with pursed lips, nodded to himself. 

“Well,” he said. “You want to tell 
me what you were doing when the straw- 
yard was fired, eh? Isn’t that it? By 
the way”—he cocked his bright and 
secret eye inquisitively,— “who cid set 
the straw on fire?” 

Von Marx gaped helplessly. 

“Schmidt, I suppose?” went on the 
general. “Poor Schmidt! I saw him 
shot in our first action. A mere bull- 
dog of a man; no soldier at all. How- 
ever, he’s been some use at last.” 

“ Then,” cried Von Marx, “ you know! 
You know everything?” 

The general nodded. “I know every- 
thing,” he said, steadily. 

“Ah, but you don’t—you can’t,” cried 
the younger man. He flung himself up 
on his elbow. “It was in an orchard 
that it began,” he said, his words tum- 
bling over one another in his eagerness 
to tell the whole miserable story and ful- 
fil his purpose. “Schmidt had lingered 
behind to light a cigarette. One of the 
enemy—with a revolver—” He paused. 

“T know, I know,” said the general. 
“That man wasn’t dead when we got 
here, and I spoke to him before he died. 
I know it all.” 

“But ”—Von Marx touched the Iron 
Star where it lay on the counterpane— 
“but this! If you know all—’ He 
stopped. 

The general frowned thoughtfully, put 
his hands behind him, and walked away 
to the foot of the bed. 

“Ah,” he said, “I must make you 


understand—yes! The star, what is it? 
To be brave alone is not enough to win 
it; we have brave men in plenty. And 
to be a great soldier is not enough. It 
goes to those who have done more than 
our country ean ask of its sons—men 
who are to heroes what apostles are to 
priests. To win it a man must be in- 
human—and there are no such men. It 
never has been won; it never will be.” 

His eyes were empty now of mockery; 
he was grave, siniple, almost reverent. 

“Tt carries an obligation,” he went on; 
“the obligation to serve whole-heartedly, 
with every faculty of mind and body, till 
you have expiated your dishonor. You 
will never be able to rest till you hav: 
done it; the star won’t let you. Each 
time you receive the salute of honor you 
will feel it sting you like a whip. You 
ean never be a coward again; you will 
not dare. Pin it on your breast, Von 
Marx; that is the first step, and nobody 
can do it for you. Pin it on!” 

“Ah!” The sound was almost a sob. 
Fumbling with nerveless fingers, Ven 
Marx found the star and fastened it on 
his shirt over his heart. The pin, as he 
thrust it through, pricked him sharply. 

The general came again to his bedside. 

“Welcome,” he said, holding out his 
hand. “ Weleome to the order. Ther 
were thirty-two of us; you make the 
thirty-third. Thirty-two men will know 
the truth about what you have done, 
therefore. They will understand.” 

“Will they?” asked Von Marx. 

The general nodded again. “ Yes,” hi 
said. “For each of them gained th 
star in the same way. I, too—yes; I, 
too! There is no other way.” 

His hand was still outstretched, i 
comradeship and kindness. Von Marx 
took it, wondering. 
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Atoms 


BY SIR 


T is now known that everything which 
we see, and indeed many 
which we do not see, such as air, are 

composed of atoms. Till within a few 
years it was believed on indirect evi- 
dence that this was so; now we know 
that it is. 

What is an atom? 

the word is “ 


things 


The meaning of 
uncuttable,” “ indivisible.” 
For the origin of the conception we 
must go back to the times of the an- 
What we know of ancient lit- 
erature is confined to the writings of 
the Assyrians, the Egyptians, the in- 
habitants of India, of Greece, and of 
Rome. But their writings treat of his- 
tory or of poetry, as a rule; the only 
scientific pursuits of the inhabitants of 
these countries were politics, ethics, and 
mathematics. Distinction was to be 
gained in the forum, in the temple, or 
on the battle-field, not in wresting 
secrets from nature. 

Some of the ancient Greek authors, 
however, speculated on the world which 
they inhabited; among them, Democ- 
ritus, Empedocles, Epicurus, and Aris- 
totle. One of the questions which they 
discussed was whether the matter of 
which they believed the world to con- 
sist was able to fill space entirely, or 
whether it consisted of particles. So 
far as our senses tell us, water or glass 
is a continuous whole; whereas sand- 
stone or snow consists of particles 
which can be seen by the unaided eye. 
The question was whether water, if it 
were possible to magnify it enormously, 
would not be seen to consist of minute 
particles, similar to those seen in sand- 
stone, except that the water - particles 
would be mobile. On the whole, the 
verdict was that matter must consist 
of particles. 

Down to the Middle Ages the ques- 
tion still occupied men’s minds. In the 
time of King Charles II., who, by the 
way, was the founder of the Royal 


cients. 
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Society for the Promotion of Natural 
Knowledge, his apothecary, N. Lefébure, 
stated clearly the arguments adduced 
by those who preferred the idea of a 
continuous instead of a discrete struc- 
ture of matter; he wrote: “If you ask 
of what a body is composed, you will 
be told that that has not yet been set- 
tled by the schoolmen; that if it is a 
body it must have quantity, and there- 
fore must be divisible; it is clear that 
bodies must consist either of things 
divisible or indivisible—that is, either of 
points or of parts. Now a body cannot 
consist of points, because a point is in- 
divisible, for it has no quantity; and 
a point eannot convey quantity to a 
body, seeing it has no quantity in itself. 
It must, therefore, be concluded that 
bodies must be composed of divisible 
parts; but the objection to this view 
is that if this is so we ought to know 
whether the smallest part of such a body 
is divisible or not. If it is divisible, 
then it cannot be the smallest part, be- 
cause it can be divided into others still 
smaller; and yet, if this smallest part 
is indivisible, there would always be the 
same difficulty, seeing it would be with- 
out quantity, and could not convey 
quantity to a body, not having it itself; 
for divisibility is the essential feature 
of quantity.” The argument may be 
summed up in the Latin saying, De 
minimis non est disputandum. 

In 1804 John Dalton revived the 
atomic hypothesis to explain the fact 
that when elements unite they do so in 
definite proportions; and when they form 
more than one compound with each other 
the elements are present in multiple pro- 
portions. To give an instance: carbon 
burns in oxygen; if there is plenty of 
oxygen, twelve parts of carbon are added 
to thirty-two parts of oxygen; if there is 
excess of carbon, then the compound con- 
tains only sixteen parts of oxygen for each 
twelve parts of carbon. Dalton’s explana- 
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tion was that in the first compound, car- 
bonic-acid gas, one atom of carbon is 
united with two atoms of oxygen; where- 
as in the second, one atom of carbon has 
united with one atom of oxygen. This 
hypothesis proved of the greatest use; 
it gave definiteness to chemical concep- 
tions; and, indeed, without it chemistry 
could not have developed. Still, it was 
a theory; no one had seen an atom; nor 
was there any direct evidence of the 
existence of atoms. 

It came to be evident, about the middle 
of the last century, that, in order to ex- 
plain certain facts connected with the 
relative weights of gases, matter must not 
merely consist of atoms, but that these 
atoms must have the power of uniting in 
small groups. In forming a compound, 
indeed, this must be so; for instance, 
earbonic-acid gas must consist of one 
atom of carbon which, along with two 
atoms of oxygen, forms a small group 
of three atoms. The novelty of the 
conception was in the notion that oxy- 
gen itself, in the state of gas, as it ex- 
ists, for example, in the air, consists of 
small groups of atoms; in this case, two. 
To such small groups of atoms was given 
the name molecules. A molecule is that 
portion of a substance which can exist 
in the free state, as oxygen does in air. 
An atom generally exists in combina- 
tion; but atoms may, and sometimes do, 
exist separately; in which case they also 
are termed molecules. Now, can mole- 
cules be seen? Is their existence a mere 
assumption? The answer to that ques- 
tion is: no, they cannot be seen; but 
artificial molecules can be made which 
correspond so closely in their behavior 
to real molecules that the existence of 
real molecules is practically certain. 
Moreover, although no one has ever seen 
a molecule, still the track of a molecule 
moving through space has been seen; 
and just as Robinson Crusoe was right 
in inferring the existence of Man Friday 
from his footstep imprinted in the sand, 
so the real existence of a molecule may 
just as certainly be inferred from the 
track it leaves. How that has been done 
we shall now proceed to explain. 

Our atmosphere consists of a mixture 
of nitrogen and oxygen, together with 
small quantities of other gases, of which 
argon is present in largest amount. Air 
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is somewhat lighter than oxygen; while 
oxygen is sixteen times heavier than hy- 
drogen, air is nearly fourteen and one- 
half times as heavy. Now, the atmos- 
phere presses on the surface of the earth, 
owing to its weight; the pressure at the 
level of the sea is about fourteen pounds 
on each square inch; it is generally meas- 
ured by the height of the barometer, 
which, at sea-level, is thirty inches in 
fine weather. If we ascend a hill, the 
barometer falls; there is no longer so 
much air pressing on the earth, for there 
is less air above us. To halve the pres- 
sure we should require to ascend nearly 
four miles; this is not quite so high as 
the highest of the Himalayan Moun- 
tains. There would then be as much 
air below us as above us. Suppose now 
that the atmosphere consisted not of air, 
but of hydrogen; how high would it be 
necessary to ascend in order to halve 
the pressure? Evidently, in order to 
have the same weight of hydrogen press- 
ing on us as we have air, the atmosphere 
would have to be fourteen times as high; 
and to halve the pressure we should need 
to ascend, not four, but fourteen times 
four, or fifty-six miles. 

The pressure of a column of gas, be 
it air or hydrogen, depends evidently on 
two things: first, on the relative weight 
of the molecules of the gas; and, second, 
on the number of molecules in the layer 
of gas that is pressing on us. It is sup- 
posed, in the calculation which we have 
just made, that when the number of mole- 
cules is equal, then the pressure is equal; 
and this can be easily proved. So that 
a quart of air, at four miles up, would 
contain as many molecules as a quart 
of hydrogen at fifty-six miles up. From 
this it follows that if we knew the height 
at which the density of gas would be 
halved, and if we also knew the number 
of molecules of air in a quart at the 
height where its density is halved, we 
should be able to calculate the number 
of molecules in a quart of hydrogen. 

Measurements of this kind have prac- 
tically been made by Jean Perrin, one of 
the professors in the University of Paris; 
and they constitute one of the most re- 
markable feats that have ever been ac- 
complished. Perrin made what may be 
called “ artificial molecules,” by pouring 
a solution of gamboge, the ordinary 
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water-color paint, into water. The gam- 
boge separates as a milky cloud; and, 
seen under a microscope, the cloud con- 
sists of small, round particles of different 
sizes. Months were spent in separating 
out a lot of uniform size. This was done 
by a method of settling them; the larger 
grains settle more quickly than the 
smaller ones. But the process was slow, 
before a sufficient number of equal size 
had been collected. Next, the density 
of the grains had to be found; this was 
not difficult; a known volume of the sus- 
pended grains was weighed in a flask, 
and the weight of the solid in the water 
was found by evaporating off the water 
and weighing what remained. To find 
the diameter of a grain was not quite 
so easy; it was done by allowing some of 
the suspension to dry up; a lot of grains, 
which could be counted, often lay in a 
row the length of which could be meas- 
ured. Of these grains, 125,000 would lie 
along an inch; and each grain was about 
one and a fifth times as heavy as water. 
The next step was to make a kind of 
atmosphere of these grains, and to find 
out at what height their number would 
be halved. The emulsion was according- 
ly put into a small glass dish and placed 
below a photographing microscope. The 
microscope was focused on one of the 
lower layers, and a photograph was taken; 
naturally, only those in focus appeared 
on the plate. The microscope was then 
shifted to a known distance, so as to take 
a picture of the grains higher up; and 
this process was repeated until the num- 
bers at different heights in this “ atmos- 
phere” of gamboge granules had been 
measured. Now we come to a sum in 
proportion. The height at which the 
pressure of a gas is halved is in inverse 
proportion to the density; thus, as already 
stated, because hydrogen is fourteen times 
less dense than air, it is necessary to go 
fourteen times as high in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen before its density is halved. 
So that by comparing the height required 
in the “atmosphere” of gamboge with 
that required for hydrogen or for air, 
their relative densities are determined; 
and as it is known that equal numbers 
of molecules, at the same temperature, 
exert the same pressure, and as the num- 
ber of particles of gamboge in a known 
volume had been counted, it follows that 
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the number of particles—that is, of mole- 
cules—in the same volume of air or of 
hydrogen can be reckoned, for it is 
identical. An ordinary thimble holds 
about three cubic centimeters; the num- 
ber of molecules of air which fills it is 
expressed by one followed by twenty 
naughts, or a hundred million million 
million. And knowing the _ relative 
weights of the same volume of hydrogen 
and of gamboge particles, exerting the 
same pressure, and at the same tempera- 
ture, the weight of a molecule of hydrogen 
can be calculated; there are four followed 
by twenty-six naughts in a grain weight. 

Such figures convey little; they only 
show us what extraordinarily small things 
there are in this world of ours. But the 
fact that “visible molecules,” as we may 
term these particles of gamboge, behave 
in a manner exactly similar to molecules 
of gases such as hydrogen, or of the 
oxygen and nitrogen of which air con- 
sists, makes it absolutely certain that such 
invisible molecules really exist, and that 
their real, not merely their relative, 
weights can be determined. 

So much for molecules; now for atoms. 
Every one has heard of radium, the 
wonderful metal discovered by Madame 
Curie. Among its other remarkable 
properties it has the one of breaking up, 
or disintegrating; one of its products is 
a gas named niton, and at the same time 
it expels an atom of helium, a gas dis- 
covered by the writer of this article in 
1895. The breaking up of an atom of 
radium is accompanied by a kind of ex- 
plosion, the result of which is that the 
atom of helium is shot off with enormous 
velocity — indeed, at a rate of about 
12.500 miles a second, which is about the 
fifteenth part of the velocity of light. 
The breaking down of radium into helium 
was the first known instance of the de- 
composition of a chemical element, or of 
one element changing into another; it 
was discovered by Mr. Frederick Soddy 
and the writer in 1903. The rate of 
motion of the helium atom thus expelled 
was first measured by Professor Ruther- 
ford. To Mr. C. T. R. Wilson, of Cam- 
bridge, we owe the astonishing feat of 
mapping the trail of the moving helium 
atom; and we shall try to give a descrip- 
tion of how this wonder was accom- 
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One would not suppose it, but every 
solid object, such as a steel knife, a wine- 
glass, a lump of coal, is covered with a 
thin layer of water; it has also on its 
surface a very thin film of air. These 
can be removed by heating; but when 
the substance is again cold, the layers of 
water and condensed air return if it is 
left lying about. The amount thus ad- 
hering depends partly on the material of 
which the object consists, and partly on 
the extent of its surface; a large surface 
condenses more gas and water than a 
small one. Now, the smaller a particle, 
the larger its surface in comparison with 
its volume; that is easily realized when 
it is considered that by powdering any 
material its surface is greatly increased, 
while its total volume remains unaltered. 
Particles of dust, therefore, which are 
very small, possess relatively large sur- 
face. Next, ordinary air which we 
breathe always contains the vapor of 
water; this is seen in winter when the 
glass panes of a window become frosted 
over with frozen water, deposited from 
the air in which it had previously ex- 
isted as vapor. If air is cooled, it de- 
posits some of its water-vapor. Another 
point to consider is that when air is com- 
pressed it grows hot, as every one who 
has pumped up the tire of a bicycle 
knows; and the converse of this is also 
true; when air expands against a resist- 
ance, it cools itself. Now imagine a 
glass globe full of air, saturated with 
water-vapor—that is, containing as much 
as it will hold at the temperature of the 
room. Suppose this air made to expand, 
by withdrawing some suddenly with a 
pump; then some of the water-vapor is 
bound to condense (for the air becomes 
colder), provided it can find anything to 
condense on. All air contains particles. 
of dust, unless they have been filtered out 
by passing the air through cotton-wool. 
And each dust particle will become cov- 
ered with a droplet of water, due to the 
adhesion of water to its surface, and the 
result will be a fog. Indeed, it is possible 
to count the number of dust particles in 
air by this means, as was shown years ago 
by Mr. John Aitken. 

But it is not merely dust which will 
condense water-vapor into liquid. In- 
visible particles, termed ions, will do the 
same. What is an ion? 


For long, electricity was supposed to 
be a mysterious fluid, or rather, two mys- 
terious fluids, one of which was called 
“ positive,” the other “negative.” It has 
now been shown, thanks to the investiga- 
tions of Sir J. J. Thomson, of Cambridge, 
that what was known as a current of 
“negative” electricity is, in actual fact, 
a stream of small particles moving with 
great velocity ‘These particles of elec- 
tricity, known as electrons, can combine 
with matter; metals are such compounds; 
gases like oxygen and nitrogen have also 
electrons associated with them. When 
an atom of oxygen, of iron, or indeed of 
any substance, has been deprived of an 
electron, or has had an electron added to 
it, it becomes an ion. If the electric 
particle has been removed, it is said to 
be a positive ion; if the electron has 
been added, it is called negative. The 
word “ion” means “ going,” or “ travel 
ing”; such atoms are easily attracted to 
or repelled by electrified bodies, and they 
move rapidly toward them, or away from 
them, as the case may be; if the electri- 
fication of the body is negative—that is, 
if there is an excess of electrons adher- 
ing to its surface—it repels particles 
which have also an excess electron; if, 
on the contrary, the electrified body is 
electrified by having had electrons re- 
moved (and that is called positive elec- 
trification), then it wili attract particles 
having an excess electron. 

Now, when atoms of helium are ex 
pelled by the excessive force of a ra 
dium atom, they are moving, as has been 
said, with enormous velocity. In pass 


_ing through air they collide with the 


molecules of oxygen and nitrogen, and 
convert some of the atoms with whic! 
they come into contact into ions—that 
is, they knock off electrons from some, 
while they add electrons to others. Bot! 
kinds become able to exert attraction on 
neighboring matter; and in presence of 
cooled water- vapor some of the water 
vapor condenses on these ions; round 
each ion a droplet is formed. If bright- 
ly illuminated, the row of droplets ap- 
pears as a white streak, which can be 
photographed; it reveals the track of the 
moving helium atom. The motion soon 
dies out; at ordinary atmospheric pres- 
sure the distance traversed does not ex- 
ceed. two inches, owing to the collisions 
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of the helium particles with the air mole- 
cules, and the consequent stoppage of 
their motion. The photograph reveals a 
number of short, straight lines radiating 
from the particles of radium from which 
the helium atoms are escaping; these 
consist of lines of vapor condensed on 
the ions of air preduced by the bom- 
bardment of the air molecules by the 
rapidly moving helium atoms. Again, 
although we cannot see atoms, still their 
paths ean be traced and their presence 
revealed. 

Until recent years it was believed that 
there are some eighty kinds of matter 
which cannot be simplified; to these were 
viven the name “elements.” Water, for 
instanee, can be changed, on passing an 
electric current through it, into its con- 
stituents, oxygen and hydrogen; from 
glass it is possible to produce its constit- 
uents, namely, silicon, calcium, sodium, 
and oxygen; all these were, and are still, 
termed elements, for out of none of them 
was it possible to obtain any simpler form 
of matter. To each of these elements an 
atomie weight has been ascribed; thus, 
taking the weight of an atom of hydrogen 
as unity, that of oxygen is 16; of silicon, 
28; of sodium, 23; and of calcium, 40; 
these are the relative weights of the re- 
spective atoms. Here is a list of the 
atomic weights of some of the elements: 

Hydrogen, 1; helium, 4; lithium, 7; 
glucinum, 9; boron, 11; carbon, 12: nitro- 
gen, 14; oxygen, 16; fluorine, 19; neon, 
20; sodium, 23; magnesium, 24; alumin- 
ium, 27; silicon, 28; phosphorus, 31; 
sulphur, 32; chlorine, 35; argon, 40; 
potassium, 39; caleium, 40, ete. If 
these numbers be compared, it will be 
seen that they follow a certain order; 
thus, the eighth element after helium is 
neon, like helium an inactive gas; the 
eighth element after lithium is sodium, a 
soft, white metal like lithium; similarly, 
magnesium resembles glucinum; alumin- 
ium resembles boron; silicon, carbon; 
and so on. Argon, again, is the eighth 
element after neon, which it resembles, 
as it also resembles helium. There is 
another noticeable point. Niton has been 
mentioned as one of the products into 
which radium changes; the other is heli- 
um. Now, the atomic weight of radium 
has been very carefully determined: it is 
226. As the loss of an atom of helium 
VoL. CXXVII.—No. 759.—46 
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of atomic weight 4 changes it into niton, 
the atomic weight of niton should be 
226 minus 4, or 222; and the result of 
experiments by Dr. Whytlaw - Gray and 
the writer showed that that is the atomic 
weight of niton. We have here a clue 
to the structure of one element; and it 
is worth while seeing if other elements 
cannot be caused to change, and whether 
one of the products of the change will not 
be helium. 

Radium changes spontaneously; how 
can other elements be induced to imitate 
it? Let us first think of compounds all 
of which are decomposable. Most com- 
pounds change into the elements of which 
they are composed if they are raised to 
a sufficiently high temperature, or if they 
are made to conduct an electric current. 
Elements, on the other hand, stand the 
highest temperatures which can be pro- 
duced artificially without changing their 
nature, although all change their state; 
that is, the solid elements melt, and then 
change to gas; but the element remains 
essentially the same; on cooling, the orig- 
inal substance is recovered. What may 
happen at the enormously high tempera- 
ture of some of the stars is another thing; 
there is evidence, which cannot be treated 
of in the present article, which gives 
rise to the presumption that in the hot- 
test stars many of our elements have 
no existence. Again, elements either re- 
fuse to allow an electric current to pass 
through them, like sulphur, or they con- 
duct the current, like copper, and are 
not altered thereby. 

Heat and electricity in motion are 
forms of energy; and the problem is 
how to impart a very large quantity of 
energy to a small quantity of an ele- 
ment. The most potent form of energy 
which we know—that is, the greatest 
amount of energy in the smallest space— 
is that afforded by the spontaneous de- 
composition of niton, the first product 
from radium; it is capable of raising 
two and a half billion times its weight 
of water through one degree centigrade; 
or, by volume, twenty-four million times 
in about a month; for it takes about 
that space of time to “ disintegrate.” <A 
gram, about the thirtieth part of an 
ounee, of niton will give off as much 
energy as five horses would if they 
worked for a month. But no one can 
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obtain a gram of niton; the amount with 
which the writer worked was only the 
millionth part of that quantity; it repre- 
sents the work which would be done by 
a horse in twelve and a half seconds. 
Still, the space occupied by the niton is 
infinitesimal;, a little tube no thicker 
than the finest hair and an eighth of an 
inch long would amply hold the niton. 

Now, niton, it will be remembered, 
changes spontaneously; it expels atoms 
of helium moving with enormous velocity. 
Just as bombardment with the stream 
of bullets from a machine-gun destroys 
any object on which the bullets strike, 
so it may be conjectured that the stream 
of helium atoms may destroy the atoms 
of elements on which they impinge. To 
test this, some niton was dissolved in 
water; it was easy to prove that the gases 
produced consist mainly of oxygen and 
hydrogen, the elements of which the wa- 
ter consists. It was also easy to detect 
the helium produced from the niton; but 
it was with considerable surprise that 
it was found that the element neon was 
mixed with the helium. 

Nature sometimes aids us in making 
experiments, although as a rule she 
places hindrances in our way; in this 
case she was kind. Mineral springs 
often contain niton, and gases escape 
from the water in large quantity. An 
investigation of the gas escaping from 
the mineral springs of Bath showed the 
presence of helium, as might have been 
expected, due to the disintegration of 
the niton; but the amount of neon in 
these gases greatly exceeds that of the 
helium. 

Again, when niton is dissolved in a 
solution of sulphate of copper, some of 
the atoms of copper appear to be broken 
up by the rapidly moving helium atoms, 
and another element, lithium, appears 
to be the product. Other experiments 
showed that the elements silicon, tita- 
nium, zirconium, and thorium, as well 
as lead, when treated with niton, yield 
earbon as one of their products of de- 
composition. In fact, it must be in- 
ferred that just as there are elements 
which spontaneously change into others, 
so many of the ordinary “stable” ele- 
ments can be broken down by appropriate 
treatment. 

“Appropriate treatment” means the 
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communication to the element to be 
changed of a large dose of concentrated 
energy; and the next step was to try if 
electric energy would have a disintegrat- 
ing effect. Every one knows nowadays 
that it is possible, by means of “ X-rays,” 
to photograph the bones, and indeed th 
heart and the stomach, inside the body 
An X-ray bulb is a glass flask with three 
metal plates in its interior, connected to 
the outside by wires. From one of thes: 
plates negative electricity in the form of 
cathode rays is made to stream; thes 
rays hit another plate, placed at an angle, 
so that the X-rays pass out of the bulb: 
it is these which are used to take photo 
graphs. The third plate is the positiv: 
electrode. These bulbs are “run” for 
months before they become useless, henc: 
they have received large doses of energy 
during their lifetime. Now, on examin- 
ing the gas from the interior of several 
of these bulbs, old from use, it was found 
that helium was present. The air con- 
tains some helium; and it was not im- 
possible, though unlikely, that it might 
have entered the bulb through the glass 
But that idea was negatived by experi- 
ments made quite independently by Pro- 
fessor Norman Collie and by Mr. Hubert 
Patterson; each of them passed a stream 
of cathode rays through hydrogen; th« 
rays impinged on the glass vessel; and 
after five hours both helium and neon 
were found in the gases pumped out of 
the bulb. Again, the helium and the 
neon might conceivably have entered 
from the outside air; but that was dis- 
proved by surrounding the bulb with an 
external vessel from which all air had 
been removed; helium and neon wer 
still found in the gases which had been 
exposed to the cathode rays; none could 
have entered from without. On _ inter- 
posing a plate of aluminium, so that th 
eathode rays did not strike the glass, no 
neon was formed; the glass of the vesse] 
appears to be essential to the formation 
of neon. Now, glass is a compound of 
silicon, calcium, sodium, and oxygen: 
presumably it is the oxygen which leads 
to the production of neon, although that 
has not yet been conclustvely established ; 
both Professor Collie and Mr. Patterson 
found that if oxygen is present along 
with the hydrogen in the bulb, and if 
the mixture is treated with cathode rays, 
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DAY AND 
neon is produced. Whence come the 
helium and the neon? 

An atom of helium is 4 times as 
eavy as an atom of hydrogen; an 
tom of oxygen, 16 times; an atom of 
neon, 20 times. A reasonable explana- 
ion of what has been found would 
ippear to be given by the supposition 
that four atoms of hydrogen have com- 
bined to form an atom of helium; that 
if oxygen be present, an atom of helium 
nd an atom of oxygen combine to form 
an atom of neon. But the case is not 
quite so simple; for the atom of neon 
is not exactly 20 times as heavy as 
an atom of hydrogen, but 20.2 times. 
Whence comes the decimal .2? In all 
probability from the electrons, or atoms 
of electricity; we may therefore speculate 
that neon is a compound of hydrogen in 
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the form of helium, and of oxygen, to- 
gether with electrons. 

The case is by no means proved; but 
enough has been said to give some idea 
of the progress which is being made in 
the direction of ascertaining the nature 
“Facts are chiels that 
and it is necessary to ac- 


of the elements. 
winna ding,” 
count for the facts which have been de- 
scribed. The explanation may be wrong; 
but the human mind cannot rest.content 
with retaining in the memory a mere 
catalogue of facts; theories are put for- 
ward, and it remains to be seen whether 
they will be justified by new facts. Such 
is the history of the progress of science; 
and whatever the explanation, the fact is 
incontestable that a new chapter in the his- 
tory of chemistry—that is, in knowledge 
of the world around us—has been opened. 


Day and Night 


BY JAMES 


STEPHENS 


HEN the young eyes of the day 
Open on the dusk, and see 
All the shadows fade away 
Till the sun shines merrily, 
Then I leave my bed and run 


Out to frolic in the 


Through the sunny 


sun. 


hours I play 


Where the grass is warm and long; 


I pluck the daisies, 


and the gay 


3uttereups, or join the song 


Of the birds that h« 


re and there 


Sing upo le sunny air. 
Sing upon tl nny air 


But when night comes, cold and slow, 
When the sad moon climbs the sky, 
When the whispering wind says, “ Boh! 
Little boy,” and makes me ery, 

By my mother I am led 
To my home and to my bed. 





The Imperturbable Duchess 


BY J. D. 


HILE it is difficult to defend 
\W Cunningham Black, his con- 

duct needs no _ explanation. 
That diablerie which spices all his 
writing is characteristic of the man 
himself; there is more than a hint of 
the satyr about him. The two waves of 
hair on side of his forehead in- 
evitably suggest horns, and the set of 
his eyes, the half-whimsical cynicism of 
his expression, are all in keeping with 
the popular conception of the hoofed 
devil. Lastly, his extraordinary thin- 
ness, which is emphasized by his prim, 


each 


neat dress; his narrow, bony hands and 
feet, the curious squareness of his little 
shoulders, all heighten the impish effect 
of him. 

As to the origin of the long campaign 
—that, too, is easily explained. 
ningham 


Cun- 
Black was the son of a _ book- 
seller, and although he had made himself 
acceptable to society by his cleverness 
and his wonderful adaptability, he was 
He had 
not forgotten the bookseller’s shop, and 
he continually persuaded himself into a 
contempt for those who moved so easily 
in ways which he had studied with long 
effort. Doubtless he tried very earnestly 
to despise these people with whom he 
loved to be seen. 


always a little over-assertive. 


Every one now knows the other pro- 


tagonist. The unhappy Valetta, Duchess 
of Tottenham, has attained a eelebrity she 
neither desired nor deserved. Her very 
tricks of manner and speech are familiar 
to the general public. Unhappy she cer- 
tainly is, and for no fault of her own. 
There were no less than three Duchesses 
of Tottenham when the trouble began, and 
she was the younger of the two dowagers. 
She was, in fact, quite terribly poor for 
her position, and she cannot be blamed 
for staying with the Davidsons, or with 
any other people in whose houses she 
could really economize. Meanness in the 
matter of tipping the servants was ex- 
cusable in a duchess. 


BERESFORD 


Black was not in an unusually bad 
temper when the incident happened. HH: 
had lunched on the corridor-train, not 
to his complete satisfaction, but still sui 
ficiently, and when he had found a first 
class smoking-carriage on the branch lin 
and settled himself down to a very decent 
cigar, he was probably in a fairly com 
fortable humor. Then, just as the trai: 
was starting, Valetta was ushered wit 
some ceremony into his empty compart 
ment. 

Black did not know that it was th 
Duchess; he did not know that the Duch- 
ess was going to the Davidsons. He on! 
knew that a thin, middle-aged, rather ex 
pensively dressed woman in a pince-? 
had been thrust upon him, and he re- 
sented it. He realized, too, the fact th 
she was treated with much deference ly 
the attendant guard. There was an 
nate radicalism in Black which was 
ways up in arms against this show 
deference to the upper classes. 

He had put up his long, thin feet 
the cushion of the opposite seat, and 
withdrew them very deliberately whe 
he found that the intruding woman it 
tended to enter that compartment 
no other. 

The train started immediately; th 
Duchess, already affronted, took her seat 
in the corner by the farther door, and 
Black put his feet up again and cor 
tinued his cigar. 

The Duchess coughed and let down th 
window. She had her back to the engin 
Black was facing it, and he was imm 
diately conscious of a draught. H 
scowled at his companion and turned 1 
the collar of his overcoat. 

The Duchess coughed again—a cough 
which perfectly expressed her dislike of 
the cigar and the smoker of it. 

Black was exasperated. “Why travel 
in a smoking-carriage, madam, if you 
object to the smell of smoke?” he asked. 
acidly. “The train is not full.” 

“T did not notice,” said Valetta, and 
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put her head a little back to stare at 
this impossible fellow-traveler of hers. 
It was a trick of hers; she had put her 
head back in precisely the same way 
when she was a spectacled school-girl of 
fourteen, long before she had any hope 
of becoming a duchess. 

Black put her pose down to aristocratic 
intolerance. He shrugged his shoulders, 
looked at the ground-glass legend on the 
window and then at his cigar. 

‘You can change at the next station,” 
he said. 

“ Tnsufferable!” said Valetta, address- 
ing the window on her own side of the 
carriage. She was quite cool, and she 
spoke with perfect distinctness. 

That word roused all that was worst 
in Black, but it immediately cooled his 
temper. This was a declaration of war, 
and he was far too clever to fight when 
he was angry. 

He opened the window beside him 
and threw away his less than _half- 
smoked cigar, put down his feet, tossed 
his hat onto the rack, and so prepared 
the ground to give battle on even terms, 

“ Tinder these new conditions,” he said, 
“may I be allowed to close that window ?”’ 

Valetta gave a slight inclination of 
her head, and continued to take an ab- 
sorbing interest in the landscape. 

Black got up and closed the window, 
quite politely. 

When he had returned to his seat, he 
said calmly, with something of a judicial 
air, “I shall change compartments at 
the next station, but I should like to 
point out that it is you who owe an 
apology, not myself.” 

Valetta turned and looked at him with 
the same lift of the head, smiled faintly, 
and turned away again. 

Black was badly nettled, but he con- 
trolled his voice. “I don’t press the 
point of the apology,” he said. “ Put 
it, if you like, that I am elaborating my 
own defense. I am aggrieved. You 
seriously interfere with my comfort, 
presume beyond all limits on the priv- 
ileges of your sex, and then calmly as- 
sume that I am in the wrong throughout. 
I resent your attitude, your calm as- 
sumption of superiority. I analyze the 
situation from a purely detached point 
of view, and I can find no excuse for 
your attitude.” 
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Valetta had a grave failing. She 
lacked any sense of humor. That sense 
would have saved the situation, but she 
failed completely to appreciate that this 
scene was pure comedy. Her only refuge 
was dignity. No one could deny that she 
had dignity. 

She turned to Black, lifted her pince- 
nez, and held it, somewhat after the 
manner of a lorgnette, a little in front 
of her eyes—she had always suffered from 
bad sight. She studied him for a mo- 
ment, and then, as the train was already 
slackening speed, she said, “If you will 
kindly open the door for me, I will change 
carriages.” 

“T have said that I will save you the 
necessity,” returned Black. 

The train stopped, and Valetta, who 
was on the platform side, held up a hand 
to some official visible on the station. 
The official—it chanced to be the station- 
master—leaped to open the door for her. 
She made a regal exit, leaving her new- 
found vassal to collect such small be- 
longings as she had brought with her and 
transfer them to another carriage. 

Black was left to light another cigar 
and ponder the things he ought to have 
said. He was conscious of a distinct 
feeling of regret that he would in all 
probability never have an opportunity of 
saying any of those things to the person 
whom they concerned. That regret was 
soon wiped away. 

When he arrived at the station for the 
Davidsons’ place, he had some difficulty 
in finding a porter. There was only one, 
and he and the station-master were both 
engaged on behalf of Black’s late travel- 
ing companion; they were giving their 
whole attention to the instructions of the 
Duchess’s maid. Valetta sailed straight 
out of the station and entered the David- 
son motor. When Black at last received 
attention, he found that he would share 
the Davidson omnibus with the Duchess’s 
maid and the Duchess’s luggage. 

He had quite grasped the situation, 
and he had plenty of time during his 
eight-mile drive behind the third best 
pair of carriage-horses to consider his 
plan of campaign. Whatever Black’s 
failings, he had courage and confidence. 


They met within ten minutes of Black’s 
arrival. 
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Valetta had spent the interval in the 
rooms set apart for her, and had done 
her best without maid or heavy luggage 
to make herself presentable. Her best 
was little enough, and she had not taken 
off her hat when she came into the draw- 
ing-room for tea. 

Black had just sat down; he was in 
the Duchess’s direct path toward her 
hostess, and he got up gracefully and 
moved to one side. He was always at 
home among furniture, never in the least 
embarrassed, gauche, or clumsy. 

Introductions were not the rule at the 
Davidsons, but the Duchess was outside 
all ordinary rules.. Other visitors were 
not introduced to her; they were pre- 
sented. 

Little Mrs. Davidson cast a quick 
glance round the members of her house- 
party in search of strangers, and noted 
Claude Greening, the brilliant young 


member for Brittleworth, and Cunning- 
She gave Greening the 


ham Black. 
preference. 

“Oh, Duchess,” said Mrs. Davidson, 
“may I? I don’t think Mr. Greening is 
known to you—for Brittleworth, you re- 
member; and Mr. Cunningham Black— 
the writer, you know.” 

Greening bowed, a shade too formally. 
Black smiled, and gave a faint inclina- 
tion of the head. “Curiously enough,” 
he said, “the Duchess and I traveled part 
of the way down together, and though 
quite unknown to each other, of course, 
we had quite an interesting discussion 
on the feminist question.” 

Mrs. Davidson beamed—dear Mr. Black 
was such a help; he was always so amus- 
ing and interesting. She caught her 
breath with a gasp—a curious little way 
she had before speaking, as if she had 
just finished a deflating laugh—but be- 
fore she could begin, the Duchess took 
up the conversation. 

Valetta’s eye had rested for one mo- 
ment upon Black, and then had wandered 
away from him as if he were some 
negligible little animal that had brought 
upon itself a moment’s undeserved at- 
tention. 

“So interested in your speeches, Mr 
Greening,” she said, “ so—so—er—inter- 
esting I found them.” She was not in 
the least discomposed, but she was char- 
acteristically unable to put a sentence 
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together or to give utterance to any re- 
mark that was not platitudinous or in 
some way banal. She had never even 
posed as a clever woman. 

Greening bowed again, muttered some- 
thing about being highly complimented, 
then pulled himself together, cleared his 
throat, and said, “ Reporters make rather 
a hash of one, though,” and proceeded 
to tell a story of a reporter’s, or printer’s, 
error in the rendering of one of his own 
efforts. 

It was rather a dull story, but the 
Duchess gave it most flattering atten- 
tion. At its conclusion she caught at 
the word “misrepresent,” which Green- 
ing had used, and said, “ You must find 
it very annoying when you are — they 
misrepresent you like that; it must be 
so annoying.” 

“Extremely,” replied Greening, and 
cleared his throat again, but Mrs. David- 
son and Black both rushed in to head 
off any further stories of the same type. 
Mrs. Davidson’s gasp gave Black the 
lead. 

“One may be misrepresented without 
being reported,” he remarked. He raised 
his voice slightly and gathered in the 
attention of other groups which, tem- 
porarily alienated by Greening, had 
fallen into private discussions. “ Per- 
sonally,” he went on, “I find it rather 
amusing; I suppose it is only the very 
earnest, sincere people like politicians 
and other professions beginning with a 
‘p,’ like popular preachers and philan- 
thropists and public prosecutors, who 
simply can’t bear to be misconstrued. 
T’ve been fortunate in being consistently 
misunderstood; if any one had ever taken 
me seriously, I should have been living 
in an attic now, like all the other writers 
with a purpose.” 

Valetta tried to change the topic, but 
she could not think of any remark to 
make. She never took the initiative in 
conversation; she had a way of permit- 
ting other people to speak to her, and she 
was out of practice. She did begin by 
saying, “Er—ahem!” but as no more 
interesting continuation suggested itself 
—she was bewilderedly trying to think 
of something that began with a “p”— 
she repeated her opening in a different 
tone, giving it a bronchial inflection 
which suggested some misguided cake- 
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erumb in the dueal and always magnif- 
icently dignified throat. Valetta could 
have choked with dignity. 

Black had the game all to 
He had a whimsical manner 
ways gave interest to his conversation. 
If the things he said were not actually 
funny, his expression and gestures made 
them appear so. 

“As an he said, 
one may be misunderstood. I was in the 
train a few days ago, just recovering 
from a railway lunch. Had to change 
onto a branch line and got a smoking- 
carriage all to myself, making myself 
really comfortable, when a dignified lady 
in a pince-nez got in just as the train 
was starting. 


himself. 


which al- 


instance,” ‘of how 


It wasn’t a corridor; no 
escape for either of us. Her magnificence 
—philanthropist probably, certainly one 
of the people who begin with a capital 
“P”; might have been a peeress—any- 
way, she objected to smoking. Didn’t 
say anything, you understand, but looked 
and coughed and opened the window; 
very dignified all the time.” Black’s ex- 
pression conveyed an impression of the 
lady’s dignity so well that even the foot- 
man who was handing the tea had to fetch 
eakes from a side-table. Black had his 


audience well in hand. He shrugged 
his shoulders and continued: “ What 
eould I do? I threw away my just- 
lighted cigar, I took my feet off the 


cushions, I even took off my cap—still 
the lady looked affronted. Then—a mis- 
take, I admit—I tried to defend myself. 
I put it quite politely that I was not the 
aggressive party. I said I would change 


compartments at the next station, but 
that I could not bear to be misunder- 
stood. I wanted to make it plain that 


I had had no idea when I took my seat 
that this was the particular compartment 


in which she always traveled. I was 
humble and, I hope, delicately apolo- 
getic. But, no! I received no sign of 


forgiveness.” 

“What a weird person!” 
one of Black’s listeners. 

Black held up his hand. “Ah! But 
I have a theory,” he said. “Is it pos- 
sible that this lady could have been a 
princess, traveling incognita, some very 
elect person who was unable to recognize 


my right to exist in the same compart- 
ment ?” 


interpolated 


whe] 
viv 


A chorus of incredulity greeted this 


theory, but before Black could get a 
hearing Valetta very distinctly “ er— 


ahemmed 
remark. 


” again. She had thought of a 

“How are the pheasants doing this 
year?” she asked, addressing Mrs. David- 
son, and Black got no further chance to 
claim the general attention. The point 
of his theory was lost. Every one gave 
way to the Duchess, 

Black had all the qualities that go to 
the making of success, and chief among 
them was that which in a statesman or 
a general might be dignified as “an iron 
will”; in the present 
spoken of as pertinacity. 


case it may be 
He was thirty- 
five, and twenty years’ incessant atten- 
tion to various problems had not only 
made his name familiar to a large read- 
ing public, but had also raised him to 
such an assured position in literature 
that his books received long reviews on 
the day of publication. And had 
his assiduity and genius received even 
greater rewards than these? Was he not 
to be found, a welcome guest, in a house- 
party that included a duchess? But this 
very gift for persistence, newly combin- 
ing with that radical flaw in him which 
can only be traced to an hereditary taint, 
was working now to doubtful ends. He 
had such confidence in his position that 
he was determined to humiliate Valetta, 
Duchess of Tottenham. She was a stupid 
woman; she had nothing but her dignity; 
she should be taught that the brains of 
a genius were worth more than an hered- 
itary title, however magnificent. Cun- 
ningham Black was piqued, and he had 
pertinacity. 


not 


He began his reasoned campaign at 
dinner that evening. He sat a long way 
from Valetta at the table, but that very 
fact gave him an opportunity. 

The dinner began badly. For 
reason there was a slight atmosphere of 
constraint. People seemed bored with 
one another, and none of them made the 
least attempt to claim the general at- 
tention. In vain did Mrs. Davidson gasp 
and bubble, speak to Mr. Greening across 
two intervening guests, and to Professor 
Barrett across four, in the endeavor to 
draw some interesting topic from them. 
Most vainly did she throw a beseeching 
glance at Cunningham Black; he was 


some 
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deliberately glum; he recognized that the 
whole party was flat, and he meant it to 
remain flat until he exerted his power; 
he meant to prove his capacity and value 
later. Mrs. Davidson relapsed into con- 
versation with her dull partner, Lord 
she was expert hostess enough 
to know when her visitors wanted to be 
let alone 

Then, 


course, 


Graves; 


somewhere about the sixth 
Black exerted himself. In his 
own dry, excellently restrained way, he 
began to exercise his wit. He aroused 
a ripple of laughter; one by one he coi- 
lected hearers from remote corners of the 
table; he evoked discussion: and when 
the dessert was set and the servants had 
left the room, he began a story to which 
every one listened except the Duchess 
and Davidson; and Davidson would have 
listened if he had been permitted. 

But as Black told his story he was 
giving all his attention to the far end 
of the table, however much he appeared 
to be addressing the company at large. 
He was keeping his story going and 
awaiting his opportunity. Out of the 
corner of his eye he could see Valetta 
deeply pondering some remark to recail 
the attention of the erring Davidson, 
who had been unsuccessfully endeavor- 
ing to keep up a conversation with 


his apparently deeply interested partner 
while he tried to catch the point of the 
story that was creating so much amuse- 
ment. 


Black was nearing the climax when 
he suddenly held up his hand and leaned 
forward. The laughter subsided, an ex- 
pectant silence fell over the whole table, 
and precisely at that moment of breath- 
less suspense the voice of Valetta was 
heard to say very clearly, “ Er—ahem! 
How are the pheasants doing this year?” 

Some silly ingénue tittered, and even 
the most diplomatic were unable to re- 
frain from a glance toward the head of 
the table. 

By all Black’s calculation the Duchess 
should have looked extremely foolish, but 
Valetta put her head back slighily, looked 
down the table with a gentle smile of 
tolerant approval, and turned to receive 
her host’s answer. 

It was certainly not Valetta who was 
covered with confusion, but many others 
of the Davidsons’ guests had a curious 
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feeling that they had been betrayed into 
a breach of good manners, and later they 
sought opportunities of amusing the 
Duchess, and it was noticeable tha: 
Black was not quite a success. It almost 
seemed that the avoidance of Black was 
a recommendation to favor in the eyes 
of the Duchess. Greening, for instance, 
was plainly in the ducal good books, al- 
though he was most distinctly a bore 
Uncharitable people said that Valetta’s 
slight deafness accounted for her favor 
of Greening—she did not hear kalf he 
said. 

It was not Black’s fault, so much was 
tacitly agreed. He was not responsible 
for that contretemps of the dinner-table. 
He happened to be unlucky, that was all, 
but unlucky people were not in vogue 
with those who sought the honor of 
aristocratic recognition. 

Black himself was peculiarly sensitive 
to atmospheres, and he saw very clearly 
that he must play his game with great 
caution. In that house it would be fatal 
to whisper any insinuation against the 
Duchess—her slight deafness, her stu- 
pidity, her silly little mannerisms were all 
covered with the glamour that surrounds 
the ducal coronet. At the back of his 
mind he was quite conscious that, despite 
those twenty assiduous years, he had 
not overcome the reproach of the book- 
seller’s shop. Valetta might be rude, 
might commit almost any solecism, and 
at the worst her rudeness might be at- 
tributed to eccentricity. Let Cunning- 
ham Black make one mistake in breed- 
ing, and it would be brought against him 
as a damning accusation; it would be a 
faux pas; it would be evidence of his up- 
bringing. 

So he walked very warily at the David- 
sons’, and, afraid to make new oppor- 
tunity, waited for one to be presented. 
But when such opportunity came it was 
too slight to afford him any real satis- 
faction, and never did Valetta lose for 
one instant her personal dignity. 

Defeated but not disheartened, Black 
undertook to solve the problem as he had 
solved so many others. Its very difficulty 
attracted him. But in this house his 
handicap was too great. He left the 
Davidsons’ three days earlier than he had 
originally intended, and returned to Lon- 
don to begin his great campaign. 
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The opening shot fired three months 
later was a mere rocket to attract atten- 
tion. A story of Black’s appeared in a 
well-known magazine, and told as a piece 
of pure comedy the incident of the rail- 
way carriage. He made a good story 
out of it, distorted the facts, and intro- 
duced some kind of a plot. It attracted 
more attention than short stories gen- 
erally do, because it was in Black’s 
best manner, and was particularly well- 
finished and witty. Its chief charm, how- 
ever, was the remarkable character sketch 
of the woman who intruded into the 
smoking-compartment. She was not a 
duchess in the story, but the wife of a 
retired merchant; but everybody who was 
personally acquainted with the younger 
dowager Duchess of Tottenham smiled as 
they read, and said, “ How very like 
Valetta!” and either told their friends 
to read the story or sent the magazine 
to them by post. There was, indeed, some 
quality about that character sketch which 
impressed itself on the public mind. 

The story was followed within a month 
by the production of Black’s 
“Madam Dignity.” 


comedy, 


The play had been written and ac- 
cepted under another title before Black 
paid his epoch-making visit to the David- 
sons, but when he returned to town he 
had completely rewritten it, despite the 
urgent remonstrances of the actor-man- 
ager, who had pledged himself to its pro- 


duction in the following spring. Orig- 
inally there had been a countess in the 
play, the kind of part of which Miss 
Compton might have made a success, but 
this part was now altered and expanded 
until it was second only to that of the 
actor-manager’s. Black stage-managed 
the play himself, and in addition to his 
work at the theater he devoted many pa- 
tient hours to Miss Moira Greville, who, 
it will be remembered, made such a sen- 
sation in the part of Lady Freake. 

“Madam Dignity” was unquestion- 
ably a brilliant comedy, but it is doubt- 
ful if it would have run for eighteen 
months had it not been for the interest 
which was awakened in this part of Lady 
Freake. On the first night there were, 
perhaps, a dozen people in the theater 
who recognized that this was not a cari- 
cature so much as a portrait of one of 
the three Duchesses of Tottenham. 
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Lord Graves grew very warm on the 
subject. He said that it was scandalous 
that a playwright should be allowed to 
draw the character of such a well-known 
figure, or an actress be permitted to 
mimic a duchess. He said that Black 
and Miss Greville and the manager could 
be had up for libel. He was so dis- 
turbed about it all—remembering, per- 
haps, that he, too, had been one of the 
Davidsons’ house-party, and might also 
be portrayed on the stage—that he talked 
about it to every one he knew, and the 
advance booking broke all records. 

Valetta herself went to see the play, 
and smiled sweetly through the per- 
formance. Her only comment on it was 
that it was “quite amusing.” 

It may 
manager’s 


due to the actor- 
press-agent, or it may have 
been an accident, that the secret became 
known to the general public. If the dis- 
closure was the work of the press-agent, 
he can hardly be blamed. Pit, gallery, 
and upper boxes have to be filled, as well 
as dress-circle and stalls. The agent’s 
knowledge of human nature was pro- 
found. Once the secret was known, the 
cheaper parts of the house were crammed 
every night and at each of the three 
matinées which soon became necessary. 
The woman in the street was no longer 
to be put off by the imaginary portraits 
of the aristocracy which had hitherto 
satisfied her. In “ Madam Dignity” she 
saw, if not an actual duchess, so good a 
representation of that she could 
recognize the original in the Park or at 
the Palace Gates on the occasion of a 
drawing-room. 

That possibility drew crowds to Hyde 
Park on Sunday mornings, and when, 
at the beginning of the season, Valetta 
drove round in her shabby hired Jandau, 
a wave of emotion passed over the ring 
of sight-seers. Anybody who was any- 
body could not fail to point an excited 
finger and whisper: “ That’s her. That’s 
the Duchess of Tottenham.” 

Valetta had to cease driving in the 
Park. 

So far Black had merely drawn a 
strikingly true portrait of Valetta; he 
had not laughed at her and pointed the 
finger of scorn. His plan was deep and 
far-seeing; he desired the public to be- 
come familiar with the person he in- 


have been 


one 
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tended to ridicule. When that 
had achieved, he started the 
Scroggins vogue. 

Mrs. charwoman of 
doubtful antecedents and uncertain hon- 
esty, who first appeared as a subsidiary 
character in Black’s novel, Little Frail- 
ties. She spoke lodging-house English, 
she was stupid and a little deaf, but she 
overcame the doubts and questions of all 
her employers by her extraordinary dig- 
nity. All Black’s best work was in the 
portrait of Mrs. Seroggins, and such was 
his genius in depicting her that the char- 
acter carried conviction; the enormous 
publie which read Little Frailties real- 
ized for the first time how far personal 
dignity will cover a multitude of minor 
defects. And no one who had seen 
“Madam Dignity” could doubt for a 
moment that Mrs. Scroggins was, in an- 
other sphere of life, none other than 
Valetta, Duchess of Tottenham. Every- 
body, of course, had seen “Madam Dig- 
nity” by that autumn (there were five 
companies out; the three matinées were 
still necessary at the West End Theater), 
and the editors and reviewers, who all 
gave Black a column on the day of pub- 
lication, made one or two covert remarks 


object 
Mrs. 


been 


Scroggins was a 


which would have given the show away, 
even if that portrait had not been ob- 
vious. 

It was evident that Mrs. Scroggins was 
too good to wither as a subsidiary char- 
acter in a novel. Two months after the 
publication of the novel she appeared as 
the heroine of a of short stories 
(each complete in itself, according to the 


series 


advertisement) in a new and enterpris- 


ing magazine. The business manager of 
that magazine made the most of his op- 
portunity. The hoardings of London and 
the provinces blared Mrs. Scroggins at 
every passer-by; she was better known 
than Sherlock Holmes or Captain Kettle; 
and the poster artist, 
or under Black’s tuition, had achieved 
under the rusty bonnet of Mrs. 
gins a very passable likeness of Valetta, 
Duchess of Tottenham. 

It is doubtful whether, at this point, an 
action for libel could have been success- 


either by accident 


Scrog- 


ful; the connecting-train was too long. 
Could a jury be asked to cast Black in 
damages because he had caricatured his 
own creation of Lady Freake in the per- 
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son of this charwoman? Was it not, on 
the other hand, too late to bring an ac 
tion on the grounds of the play which 
had now been running a year? Even 
Lord Graves was doubtful. In any ease, 
no action was ever begun. 

Black still moved in high society, and 
when he was questioned he always denied 
with great warmth and sincerity that h 
had founded his two celebrated characters 
on any living personality. When Mrs 
published in book forn 
after she had made the fortunes of th 
magazine, Black wrote to all the pa- 
pers which made insinuations and as- 
severated with heat that Mrs. Seroggins 
His 
attitude in this matter, indeed, appeared 
so disinterested that that summer—near 
ly two years after the Davidson affair 
he was received into houses which had 
hitherto appeared almost impregnabl 
Black was the man of the moment that 
summer. 

He did 


Duchess 


Scroggins was 


was an entirely imaginary person. 


not, however, meet Valetta, 
of Tottenham. He probab! 
would not have met her in any case, but, 
as a matter of fact, she had taken her 
self and her dignity to Bordighera. Tli 
Scroggins vogue had been a little to 
much for her. 

Cunningham Black, despite his origin 
and his cleverness, was not a bad fellow 
at heart. He had in the first instance 
attacked a principle, if he had done i 
through a person. In the railway car- 
riage in which he had first met th 
Duchess he had wanted to defend him- 
self. He had known in his heart that 
his feet should have come off the eushio1 
and his cigar gone out of the window 
with great alacrity. He had known tha 
the bookshop had been betrayed by his 
resentment against the manner of th 
Duchess’s intrusion. If he had bee 
given opportunity, he might have mad: 
the amende honorable, but Valetta was 
certainly a little deaf, and possibly sh 
had not heard him very well—it is oft 
difficult to hear well in a train. Ther 
when the mischief had been done he had 
felt that he must vindicate himself at all 
costs. If he could have broken through 
Valetta’s reserve of dignity so far as t: 
be allowed to explain himself at th 
Davidsons’, the affair would have gon 
no further. But confronted with that 
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awful barrier, he could not let the matter 
rest; it had become an obsession with 
him to prove that cleverness was more 
than the air of the aristocrat. 

Now, when he had succeeded in his 
long campaign, when he was at the 
height of his fame, and Valetta, over 
whom he had triumphed, was practically 
banished, Black was sincerely sorry. He 
discovered her address in Bordighera, and 
decided to make full amends. 

So he wrote a letter, a long and very 
tactful letter, in which he humbled him- 
self, while disclaiming any past inten- 
tion to bring pain to the Duchess. He 
admitted, nevertheless, that a foolish and 
altogether wrong-headed public had, in 
fact, misrepresented him, and he begged 
that the Duchess would forgive him, and 
promised that in the event of such for- 
giveness being graciously bestowed he 
would call in every copy of the book 
Mrs. Scroggins, and never permit ths 
play to be revived. 

He posted his letter and waited anx- 
iously for a reply, but no reply came. 

He blamed the Continental postal sys- 
tem. He did not think it possible that 
the letter could have reached its destina- 
tion, and though it was the height of the 
season and he would miss Ascot, he de- 
cided to go to Bordighera and make his 
amend in person. 

He called at the address he had been 
given, ‘the morning after his arrival, but 
he was told by the same English maid 


he had traveled with in the omnibus that 


the Duchess of Tottenham was not at 
home. 
He left a card and called again in 


the afternoon, with no better luck. 

But on the second morning he met 
Valetta in the Gardens. She was in a 
bath-chair—her health had not been good 
lately. Black lifted his hat gracefully, 
and requested the chair-man to stop. 

“Forgive me—one moment, Duchess,” 
he began, and continued, with some elo- 
quence, to repeat the matter of his letter. 
He was quite humble and apologetic to 
this exiled aristocrat; he made no claim 
to have achieved any victory; the matter 
of his apology and the manner of its 
delivery were unimpeachable. 

Valetta sat quite still, a faint smile 
on her lips, but she did not look at him 
until he had finished. Then she lifted 
her head with that gesture which had 
become so familiar to the great English 
public, her eyes rested on him for one 
brief moment, and passed him by. 

“Tnsufferable!” she said, distinctly, ad- 
dressing the back of the bath-chair-man. 

The invalid-chair passed on with dig- 
nity and left Cunningham Black in the 
avenue. He was still bareheaded, and, 
curiously enough, he was thinking of the 
bookshop. 

He remembered that in the old, old 
days before he was famous, he had some- 
times been cheeky to his father’s cus- 
tomers. 


When 
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shapes and hues of clouds, 


La all the 
That sailed in fleets across the sky, 


Come back again in rosy crowds 
For us to see—then you and I 
May build our forts of sand anew, 

And laugh again as children do. 
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A NOVEL 


BY MRS. 
CHAPTER VII 

T was a breezy June afternoon, with 
the young summer at its freshest and 
lustiest. 

Lord and Lady Newbury were strolling 
in the Hoddon The 
long, low line of the house rose behind 
attractive and an old 
with no architectural features 


garden at Grey. 


them—an house 


one, but 


to speak of, except a high-pitched, mossy 


roof, a picturesque series of dormer-win- 
dows, and a high gable and small lantern 
cupola at the farther end, which marked 
the private chapel. The house was evi- 
dently roomy, but built for comfort, not 
display. The garden, with its spreading 
slopes and knolls, was simple and old- 
fashioned, in keeping thereby with the 
general aspect of the two people who were 
walking up and down the front lawn to- 
gether. 

Lord William Newbury was a man of 
sixty-five, tall amd slenderly built. His 
pale hazel eyes, dreamily kind, were the 
prominent feature of his face; he had 
very thin, flat cheeks, his 
hair—he was walking bareheaded—was 
blown back from a brow which, like the 
delicate mouth, was still young, almost 
boyish. and a rather weak 
refinement—a stranger would probably 
have summed up his first impressions of 
Lord William, drawn from his bodily 
presence, in some such words. But the 
stranger who did so would have been 
singularly wide of the mark. His wife 
beside him looked even frailer and 
slighter than he. A small and mouse- 
like woman, dressed in gray clothes of 
the simplest and plainest make and wear- 
ing a shady garden hat, her keen black 
eyes in her shriveled face gave that clear 
promise of strong character in which her 
husband’s aspect, at first sight, was lack- 
ing. But Lady William knew her place. 
She the most submissive and the 


and white 


Sweetness, 


was 


HUMPHRY 


WARD 

docile of wives, and on no othe: 
terms would life have been either possi- 
ble or happy in her husband’s company. 

They were diseussing with some eager- 
ness the approaching arrival of their 
week-end guests, Lady Coryston and 
Marcia, the new dean of a neighboring 
cathedral, an ex-Cabinet Minister, and 
on Kindand cueleecse. Test the talk, ho 
ever it circled, had a way of returning to 
Marcia. It was evident that she held th 
field. 

“Tt is so strange that I have scarcely 
seen her!” Lady William was saying, in 
a tone which was not without its note of 
complaint. “I hope dear Edward has 
not been too hasty in his choice. As for 
you, William, I don’t believe you would 
know her again if you were to see her 
without her mother.” 

“Oh yes, I should. Her mother intro- 
duced her to me at the Archbishop’s 
party, and I talked to her a little. A 
very handsome young woman. I remem- 
ber thinking her talk rather too theatri- 
eal.” 

“About theaters, you 
Lady William. “Well, that’s the way 
with all the young people. The fuss peo- 
ple make about actors and actresses is 
perfectly ridiculous.” 

“T remember she talked to me enthusi- 
astically about Madame Froment,” said 
Lord William, in a tone of reminiscence. 
“T asked her whether she knew that 
Madame Froment had a scandalous story, 
and was not fit acquaintance for a young 
girl. And she opened her eyes at me as 
though I had propounded something ab- 
surd. ‘One doesn’t inquire about that!’ 
she said, quite indignantly, I assure you, 
“but only whether she can act.’ It was 
curious, and rather disquieting, to see 
so much decision—self-assertion—in so 
young a woman.” 

“Oh, well, Edward 


most 


mean,” sighed 


will change all 
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that.” Lady William’s voice was gently 
confident. “ He assures me that she has 
excellent principles—a character, 
really—though quite undeveloped. He 
thinks she will be readily guided by one 
she loves.” 

“T hope so, for Edward’s sake, for he 
is very much in love. I trust he is not 
letting inclination run away with him. 
So much—to all of us—depends on his 
marriage !” 

Lord William, frowning a little, paused 
a moment in his walk and turned his 
eyes to the house. Hoddon Grey had only 
become his personal property some three 
years before this date; but ever since his 
boyhood it had been associated for him 
with hallowed images and recollections. 
It had been the dower-house of his wid- 
owed mother, and after her death his 
brother, a widower with one crippled son, 
had owned it for nearly a quarter of a 
century. Both father and had _ be- 
longed to the straitest sect of Anglo- 
Catholicism; their tender devotion to 
each other had touched with beauty the 
austerity and seclusion of their lives. 
Yet at times Hoddon Grey had sheltered 
large gatherings—gatherings of the high 
Puseyite party in the English Church, 
both lay and clerical. Pusey himself had 
preached in the chapel; Liddon, with the 
Italianate profile—orator and ascetic— 
might have been seen strolling under the 
trees where Lord and Lady William were 
strolling now; Manning, hatchet-faced, 
jealous and self-conscious, had made 
fugitive appearances there; even the 
great Newman himself, in his extreme 


fine 


son 


old age, had once rested there on a jour- 
ney and given his Cardinal’s blessing to 
the sons of one of his former comrades 
in the Oxford movement. 

Every stone in the house, every alley 
in the garden was sacred in Lord Will- 


iam’s eyes. To most men the house they 
love represents either the dignity and 
pride of family, or else successful money- 
making and the pleasure of indulged 
tastes. But to Lord William Newbury 
the house of Hoddon Grey stood as the 
symbol of a spiritual campaign in which 
his forebears, himself, and his son were 
all equally enrolled—the endless, unre- 
lenting campaign of the Church against 
the world, the Christian against the un- 
believer. 
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. . . His wife broke in upon his reverie. 

“ Are you going to say anything about 
Lord Coryston’s letter, William ?” 

Lord William started. 

“ What—to his mother? Certainly not, 
Albinia!” He straightened his shoulders. 
“Tt is my intention to take no notice of 
it whatever.” 

“You have not even acknowledged it?” 
she asked, timidly. 

“ A line—in the third person.” 

“Edward thinks Lady Coryston most 
unwise—” 

“So she is—most unwise!” eried Lord 
William, warmly. “ Coryston has every 
right to complain of her.” 

“You think she has done wrong?” 

“Certainly. A woman has no right to 
do such things, whatever her son may be. 
For a woman to take upon herself the sole 
direction and disposal of such properties 
as the Coryston properties is to step out- 
side the bounds of her sex; it is to claim 
something which a woman ought not to 
claim — something altogether monstrous 
and unnatural!” 

Lord William’s thin features had 
flushed under a sudden rush of feeling. 
His wife could not help the sudden 
thought, “ But if we had had an infidel 
or agnostic son—?” 

Aloud she said, “ You don’t think his 
being such a Radical—so dreadfully ex- 
treme—and revolutionary—justifies her?” 

“Not at all! That was God’s will— 
the cross she had to bear. She interferes 
with the course of Providence—presump- 
tuously interferes with it—doing evil that 
what she conceives to be good may come. 
A woman must persuade men by gentle- 
ness—not govern them by force. If she 
attempts that, she is usurping what does 
not—what never can—belong to her.” 

The churchman had momentarily dis- 
appeared in the indignant stickler for 
male prerogative and the time-honored 
laws of English inheritance. Lady Will- 
iam acquiesced in silence. She, too, 
strongly disapproved of Lady Coryston’s 
action toward her eldest son, abominable 
as Coryston’s opinions were. Women, 
like minorities, must suffer; and she was 
glad to have her husband’s word for it 
that it is not their business to correct or 
coerce their eldest sons, on the ground of 
political opinions, however grievous those 
opinions may be. 
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“TI trust that Lady Coryston will not 
open on this subject to me,” said Lord 
William after a pause. “I am never 
good at concealing my opinions for po- 
liteness’ sake. And of course I hold that 
Coryston is just as much in the wrong as 
she. And mad to boot! No sane man 
could have written the letter I received 
last week!” 
“Do you 
threatens ?” 
“ What—get up a subscription for Mr. 
and Mrs. Betts, and settle them some- 
where here? I dare say! We can’t help 
it. We can only follow our consciences.” 
Lord William held himself erect. At 
that moment no one could have thought 
of “sweetness” in connection with the 
old man’s delicately white features. 
Every word fell from him with a quiet 
and steely deliberation. 

His wife walked beside him a little 
longer. Then she left him and went into 
the house to see that all the last prepara- 
tions for the guests were made, gathering 
on her way a bunch of early roses from 
a bed near the house. She walked slowly 
through the guest-rooms on the garden 


think he will do what he 


front, looking at everything with a criti- 


eal eye. The furniture of the rooms was 
shabby and plain. It had been scarcely 
changed at all 1832, when Lord 
William’s widowed mother had come to 
live at Hoddon Grey. But everything 
smelled of lavender and much cleaning. 
The windows were open to the June air, 
and the house seemed pervaded by the 
cooing of doves from the lime walk out- 
side—a sound which did but emphasize 
the quiet of the house and garden. At 
the end of the garden front, Lady Will- 
iam entered a room which had a newer 
and fresher appearance than the rest. 
The walls were white; a little rosebud 
chintz curtained the windows and the 
bed. White rugs made the hearth and 
the dressing-table gay, and there was a 
muslin bedspread lined with pink and 
tied with knots of pink ribbon. 

Lady William stood and looked at it 
with an intense and secret pleasure. She 
had been allowed to “do it up,” the pre- 
ceding summer, out of her own money, 
on which, in all her life, she had never 
signed a check; and she had given orders 
that Miss Coryston was to be put into it. 
Going to the dressing-table, she took from 


since 
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the vase there the formal three sprigs of 
azalea which the housemaid had ar- 
ranged, and replaced them by the roses. 
Her small, wrinkled hands lingered upon 
them. She was putting them there for 
the girl Edward loved—who was proba- 
bly to be his wife. A great tenderness 
filled her heart. 

When she left the room she rapidly 
descended a staircase just beyond it and 
found herself in the vestibule of the 
chapel. Pushing the chapel doors open, 
she made her way in. The rich glooms 
and scents of the beautiful, still place 
closed her in. Kneeling before the altar, 
still laden with Whitsun flowers, and 
under the large crucifix that hung above 
it, she prayed for her son—that he might 
worthily uphold the heritage of his fa- 
ther, that he might be happy in his wife 
and blessed with children. 


An hour later the drawing-room and 
the lawns of Hoddon Grey were alive 
with tea and talk. Lady Coryston, su- 
perbly tall, in trailing black, was strolling 
with Lord William. Sir Wilfrid, the ex- 
Minister, Sir Louis Ford, the Dean, and 
the chaplain of the house were chatting 
and smoking round the deserted tea-table, 
while Lady William and the Oxford pro- 
fessor poked among the flower-beds, ex- 
changing confidences on phloxes and del- 
phiniums. 

In the distance, under the lime avenue, 
now in its first pale leaf, two young fig- 
ures paced to and fro. They were New- 
bury and Marcia. 

Sir Wilfrid had just thrown himself 
back in his chair, looking around him 
with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“Hoddon Grey makes me feel good! 
Not a common effect of country houses!” 

“Enjoy them while you may!” laughed 
Sir Louis Ford. “Glenwilliam is after 
them.” 

“Glenwilliam!” exclaimed the Dean. 
“T saw him at the station, with his hand- 
some but rather strange-looking daugh- 
ter. What’s he doing here?” 

“Hatching mischief with a political 
friend of his—a ‘ fidus Achates’ who lives 
near here,” said the chaplain, Mr. Perry, 
in a deep and rather melancholy tone. 

“From the bills I saw posted up in 
Martover, as we came through” — Sir 
Louis Ford lowered his voice—‘I gath- 





THE 
ered the amazing fact that Coryston— 
Coryston!—is going to take the chair at 
a meeting where Glenwilliam speaks next 
week.” 

Sir Wilfrid his shoulders, 
with a warning glance at the stately form 
of Coryston’s mother in the distance. 

“Too bad to discuss!” he said, shortly. 

A slight played the 
Dean’s flexible mouth. He was a new- 
comer, and more of an 
than Lord William approved. 
been invited, not for pleasure, but for 
tactics—that the Newburys might find 
out what line he was going to take in the 
politics of the diocese. 

“We were never told,” said the Dean, 
“that a woman’s foes were to be those of 
her own household!” 

The chaplain frowned. 


shrugged 


smile around 


much Erastian 


He had 


“Lord Coryston is making enemies in 
all directions,” he said, hastily. *% 
derstand that a letter Lord William re- 
ceived from him last week was perfectly 
outrageous.” 

“What about?” asked Sir Louis. 


un- 


“A divorce case—a very painful one— 
on which we have found it necessary to 
take a strong line.” 


The speaker, who was largely made and 
gaunt, with grizzled hair and spectacles, 


spoke with a surprising energy. The 
Dean looked puzzled. 

“What had Lord Coryston to do with 
it ?” 

“ What, indeed ?—except that he is out 
for picking up any grievances he can.” 

“Who are the parties ?” 

The chaplain told the story. 

“They didn’t 
them in church, 
Dean. 

“Not that I know of.” 

The Dean said nothing, but as he lay 
back in his chair, his hands behind his 
head, his expression was rather hostile 
than acquiescent. 


ask anybody to marry 
did they?” asked the 


Meanwhile, under the lime walk the 
golden evening insensibly heightened the 
pleasure of Newbury and Marcia in each 
other’s society. For the sunny fusion of 
earth and air glorified not only field and 
wood, but the human beings walking in 
them. Nature seemed to be adapting her- 
self to them—shedding a mystic blessing 


on their path. Both, indeed, were con- 
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scious of a secret excitement. They felt 
the approach of some great moment, as 
though a pageant or presence were about 
to enter. For the first 
will was in abeyance. 


Marcia’s 
She was scarcely 
ecstatically happy; on the far horizon of 
i¢ 


time 


she seemed to be conscious of storm- 
clouds—of things threatening and unex- 
plored. And yet she was in love; she was 
thrilled both physically and spiritually by 
the man beside her; with a certain help- 
she confessed in him a being 
and nobler than herself; the 
humility, the self-surrender of passion 
was rising in like the sap in the 
spring tree, and she trembled under it. 
Newbury, too, had grown a little pale 
and pilent. 


lessness, 


stronger 


her, 


But when his eyes met hers 
there was that in them under which her 
own wavered. 

the flowers in the 
wood,” he said, softly, and, leading the 
way, he took her out of range of those 
observers in the garden, deep into a noble 
that out of the garden, 
climbing through a sea of wild hyacinths 
to a hilltop. 

A mossy path offered itself, winding 
through the blue; and round them closed 
the great marvel of 
young quivering 
under the shafts of light that struck 
through the wood. The air balm. 
And the low musie of the wood-pigeons 
seemed to be there for them only—a 
chorus of earth’s creatures, wooing them 
to earth’s festival. 

Unconsciously, in 


“Come and see 


beechwood rose 


beech’- trees, in a 
green, sparkling and 


was 


the deep heart of 
the wood, their footsteps slackened. She 
heard her name breathed. 

“ Marcia!” 

She turned, submissive, and saw him 
looking down upon her with adoring ten- 
derness, his lips gravely smiling. 

“Yes!” 

She raised her eyes to his, 
beauty one flush. 
her, whispering: 

“Marcia! Will you come to me—will 
you be my wife?” 

She leaned against him, in a trance of 
happiness, hiding her face, yet not so that 
his lips could not find hers. So this was 
love—the supreme of life ? 

They stood so in silence a little. Then, 
still holding her, he drew her within the 
low feathering branches of a giant tree 


all her ripe 
He put his arms round 
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where was a fallen log. He placed her on 
it and himself beside her. 

“ How wonderful that you should love 
me—that you should let me love you!” 
he said, with passionate emotion. “ Oh, 
Marcia, am I worthy? Shall I make 
you happy ?” 

“That is for me to ask!” Her mouth 
was trembling now, and the tears were in 
her eyes. “I’m not nearly as good as 
you, Edward. I shall often make you 
angry with me.” 

“Angry!” He. laughed in_ scorn. 
Could any one ever be angry with you, 
Marcia? Darling, I want you to help me 
so! We'll help each other—to live as we 
ought to live. Isn’t God good? Isn’t life 
wonderful ?” 

She pressed his hand for answer. But 
the intensity of his joy, as she read it in 
his eyes, had in it—for her—and for the 
moment—just a shade of painfulness. It 
seemed to claim something from her that 
she could not quite give—or that she 
might not be able to give. Some secret 
force in her cried out in protest. But the 
slight shrinking passed almost immedi- 
ately. She threw off her hat and lifted 
her beautiful brow to him in a smiling 
silence. He drew her to him again, and 
as she felt the pressure of his arm about 
her, heart and soul yielded utterly. She 
was just the young girl, loving and be- 
loved. 

“Do your father and mother really ap- 
prove?” she asked, at last, as she disen- 
gaged herself. And her hands went up to 
her hot cheeks, and then to her hair, to 
smooth it back into something like order. 

“Let us go and see.” He raised her 
joyously to her feet. 

She looked at him a little wistfully. 

“T’m rather afraid of them, Edward. 
You must tell them not to expect too 
much. And I shall always—want to be 
myself.” 

“Darling! What else could they— 
could any one — want for you—or for 
me?’ The tone showed him a little 
startled—perhaps stung—by her words. 
And he added, with a sudden flush: 

“Of course I know what Coryston will 
say to you. He seems to think us all 
hypocrites and tyrants. Well, you will 
judge. I won’t defend my father and 
mother. You will soon know them. You 
will see what their lives are.” 


He spoke with feeling. 
hand in his, responding. 

“You'll write to Corry—won’t you? 
He’s a dreadful thorn in all our sides; 
and yet—” Her eyes filled with tears. 

“You love him?” he said, gently. 
“That’s enough for me.” 

“Even if he’s rude and violent?” she 
pleaded. 

“Do you think I can’t keep my temper 
—when it’s your brother? Try me.” 

He clasped her hand warm and close 
in his strong fingers. And as she moved 
through the young green of the woodland 
he saw her as a spirit of delight, the dark 
masses of her hair, her white dress, and 
all her slender grace flecked by the even- 
ing sun. These were moments, he knew, 
that could never come again—that are 
unique in a man’s history. He tried to 
hold and taste them as they passed, tor- 
mented, like all lovers, by what seems, in 
such crises, to be the bitter inadequacy 
and shallowness of human feeling. 

They took a more roundabout path 
home than that which had brought them 
into the wood, and at one point it led 
them through a clearing from which 
there was a wide view of undulating 
ground scattered with houses here and 
there. One house, a pleasant, white- 
walled dwelling, stood conspicuously for- 
ward amid copses a couple of fields away 
Its garden surrounded by a sunk fence 
could be seen, and the figure of a lady 
walking in it. Marcia stopped to look. 

“What a charming place! Who lives 
there ?” 

Newbury’s eyes followed hers. He hes- 
itated a moment. 

“That is the model farm.” 

“Mr. Betts’s farm ?”’ 

“Yes. Can you manage that stile?” 

Marcia tripped over it, scorning his 
help. But her thoughts were busy with 
the distant figure—Mrs. Betts, no doubt, 
the cause of all the trouble and talk in 
the neighborhood and the occasion of 
Corry’s outrageous letter to Lord Will- 
iam. 

“T think I ought to tell you,” she said, 
stopping, with a look of perplexity, “ that 
Corry is sure to come and talk to me— 
about that story. I don’t think I can 
prevent him.” 

“ Won’t you hand him on to me? It is 
really not a story for your ears.” 


She put her 
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He spoke gravely. 

“T’m afraid Corry would call that 
shirking. I—I think perhaps I had bet- 
ter have it out with him—myself. I 
member all you said to me!” 

“T only want to save you.” His ex- 
pression was troubled, but not without a 
certain touch of sternness that she per- 
ceived. He changed the subject immedi- 
ately and they walked on rapidly toward 
the garden 


re- 


Lady William first perceived them 
perceived, too, that they were hand in 
hand. She broke off her chat with 
Wilfrid Bury under the limes, and, rising 
in sudden agitation, she 
the lawn to her husband. 

The Dean and Sir Louis Ford had been 
discussing Woman Suffrage over their ci- 
garettes, and Sir Louis, who was a stout 
opponent, had just delivered himself of 
the frivolous remark, in answer to some 
plea of the Dean’s on behalf of further 
powers for the female sex: 


Sir 


hurried 


across 


“Oh, no doubt, somewhere between the 
harem and the woolsack it will be neces- 
sary to draw the line!”—when they, too, 
eaught sight of the advancing figures. 
A smile, 
most humorous and human, played over 
his round cheeks and button mouth. 

“ Have they drawn it? 
he said, under his breath. 

“ Eh!—what ?” 


The Dean’s eyebrows went up. 


” 


Looks like it! 


Sir Louis, the most in- 


corrigible of elderly gossips, eage rly put 


up his eyeglass. 
thing ?” 


“Do you suspect any- 


Five persons were presently gathered 
in the library, and Marcia was sitting 
with her hand in Lady William’s. 
body, except 


Every- 
Lady Coryston, was in a 
happy agitation and trying to conceal it. 
Even Lord William, who was not without 
his doubts and qualms, was deeply moved. 
and betrayed a certain moisture in his 
eyes as he concluded his old-world speech 
02 weleome and blessing to his son’s be- 
trothed. 
an unbroken composure. She was indeed 
quite satisfied. She had kissed her 
daughter, and given her consent without 
the smallest demur, and she had conveyed 
both to Newbury and his father in a few 
significant words that Marcia’s portion 
would be worthy of their two families. 
3ut the day’s event was already thrust 
Vor. CXXVII.—No. 759.—48 


Only Lady Coryston preserved 
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aside by her burning desire to get hold 
of Sir Louis Ford before dinner, and to 
extract from him the latest and 
confidential information that a member 
of the opposition could bestow as to the 
possible date for the next general election. 
Marcia’s affair was thoroughly nice and 
straightforward — just, indeed, what she 
had expected. But there would be plenty 
of time to talk about it after the Hoddon 
Grey visit was over; whereas Sir Louis 
was a rare bird, not often to be caught. 

“My dear,” said Lord William, in his 
wife’s ear, “ Perry must be informed of 
this. There must be some mention of it 
in our service to-night.” 

She assented. 
was standing 
and looked 
speaker, 

‘You think so, father?” 

“ Certainly, my dear son; certainly.” 

Neither Marcia nor her mother heard. 
Newbury approached his betrothed, but 
perceived that there was no chance of a 
private word with her, for by this time 
other guests had been summoned to re- 
ceive the great announcement, and a 
general flutter of laughter and 
gratulations was filling the room. 

The Dean, who had had his turn with 
Marcia, and was now turning over books, 
looked at her keenly from time to time. 

“A face,” he thought, “of much char- 
acter, promising developments. Will she 
fit herself to this medieval household? 
What will they make of her?” 

Sir Louis, after paying his respects and 
his wishes to the be- 
trothed pair, had been resolutely captured 
by Lady Coryston. Lord William had 


most 


Newbury, however, who 
near, caught the remark 
rather doubtfully at the 


con- 


expressing’ good 


disappeared. 

Suddenly, into the talk and laughter 
there struck the sound of a loud and 
deep-toned bell. Lady William stood up 
with alacrity. “Dear me! Is it really 
chapel-time? Lady Coryston, will 
come ?” 

Marcia’s mother, 
rose unwillingly. 

“What are we supposed to do?” asked 
the Dean, addressing Newbury. 

“We have evensong.in chapel at 
seven,” said Newbury. “ My father set 
up the custom many years ago. It gath- 
ers us all together better than evening 
prayer after dinner.” 


you 


her face stiffening, 








His tone was simple and matter of fact. 
He turned radiantly to Marcia and took 
her hand again. She followed him in 
some bewilderment, and he led _ her 
through the broad corridor which gave 
access to the chapel. 

“Rather unusual, this, isn’t it?” said 
Sir Louis Ford to Lady Coryston, as they 
brought up the rear. His face expressed 
a certain restrained amusement. If there 
was a convinced agnostic in the kingdom, 
it was he. But, unlike the woman at his 
side, he could always take a philosophical 
interest in the religious customs of his 
neighbors. 

“ Most unusual!” was the emphatic re- 
ply. But there was no help for it. Lady 
Coryston followed, willy-nilly. 

Marcia, meanwhile, was only conscious 
of Newbury. As they entered the chapel 
together she saw his face transfigured. A 
mystical “ recollection,” shutting him 
away completely from the outside world, 
sweeping like a sunlit cloud even between 
himself and her, possessed it. She felt 
suddenly forsaken — altogether remote 
from him. 

But he led her on, and presently they 
were kneeling together under a great 
crucifix of primitive Italian work, while 
through the dusk of the June evening 
gleamed the lamps of the chapel, and 
there arose on all sides of her a murmur 
of voices repeating the Confession. Mar- 
cia was aware of many servants and re- 
tainers, and she could see the soldierly 
form of Lord William kneeling in the 
distance, with Lady William beside him. 
The chapel seemed to her large and splen- 
did. It was covered with painting and 
mosaic, and she felt the sharp contrast 
between it and the simple bareness of the 
house to which it was attached. 

“ What does all this mean?” she seemed 
to be asking herself. ‘“ What does it 
mean for me? Can I play my part in 
it?” 

What had become of that early an- 
tagonism and revolt which she had ex- 
pressed to Waggin? It had not pro- 
tected her in the least from Newbury’s 
growing ascendancy. She was astonished, 
indeed, at her own plianey. In how short 
a time had she allowed Newbury’s spell 
upon her to drive her earlier vague fear 
of his surroundings and traditions out 
of her mind! 
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And now it returned upon her intensi- 
fied—that cold, indefinite fear—creeping 
through love and joy. 

She turned again to look beseechingly 
at Newbury. But it seemed to her that 
she was forgotten. His eyes were on thi 
altar—absorbed. 

And presently—aghast—she heard her 
own name! In the midst of the General 
Thanksgiving, at the point where men 
tion may be made of individual cases, the 
chaplain suddenly paused to give thanks, 
in a voice that possessed a natural and 
slightly disagreeable tremor, for the 
“happy betrothal of Edward Newbury 
and Marcia Coryston.” 

An audible stir and thrill ran through 
the chapel, subsiding at once into a gulf 
of intense silence. Marcia bowed her 
head with the rest, but her cheeks burned, 
and not only with a natural shyness. The 
eyes of all these kneeling figures seemed 
to be upon her, and she shrank under 
them. “I ought to have been asked,” she 
thought, resentfully. 
been asked!” 

When they left the chapel, Newbury, 
pale and smiling, bent over her appeal- 
ingly. 

“Darling! You didn’t mind?’ 

She quickly withdrew her hand from 
his. 

“Don’t you dine at half-past eight? 1 
really must go and dress.” 

And she hurried away, without waiting 
for him to guide her through the un- 
known house. Breathlessly she ran up- 
stairs and found her room. The sight of 
her maid moving about, of the lights on 
the dressing-table, of the roses, and her 
dress laid out upon the bed brought her 
sudden and unspeakable relief. The color 
came back to her cheeks; she began to 
chatter to her maid about everything and 
nothing, laughing at any trifle, and yet 
feeling every now and then inclined to 
ery. Her maid dressed her in pale pink, 
and told her plainly when the last hook 
was fastened and the last string tied that 
she had never looked better. 

“But won’t you put on these roses, 
miss ?” 

She pointed to the bunch that Lad) 
William had gathered. 

Marcia pinned them into her belt and 
stood a moment looking at her reflection 
in the glass. Not in mere girlish vanity! 


“T ought to have 
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Something much stronger and profounder 
entered in. She seemed to be measuring 
her resources against some hostile force 
to be saying to herself: 
“Which of us is to vield? Perhaps 
not I!” 


Yet as soon as Marcia entered the 
drawing-room, rather late, to find all the 
party assembled, the tension of her mood 
dropped, thawed by the sheer kindness 
and good-will of the people round her. 
Lord William was resplendent in a but- 
tonhole and new dress-clothes; Lady 
William had put on her best gown and 
some family jewels that never saw the 
light except on great occasions; and when 
Mareia entered, the friendly, affectionate 
looks that greeted her on all sides set her 
blushing once more and shamed away the 
hobgoblins that had been haunting her. 
She was taken in to dinner by Lord Will- 
iam: and treated as a queen. The table 
in the long, low dining-room shone with 
flowers and some fine old silver which the 
white-haired butler had hurriedly pro- 
duced from the family store. Beside 
Marcia’s plate lay a bunch of lilies of the 
valley which the no less ancient head- 
gardener had gathered and tied with a 
true-lover’s knot, in the interval between 
chapel and dinner. And opposite to her 
sat the man she was to marry, composed 
and gay, careful to spare his betrothed 
embarrassment, ready to talk polities with 
Sir Louis Ford and cathedral music with 
the Dean, yet through it all so radiantly 
and transparently happy that his father 
and mother, at any rate, could not look 
at him without melting memories of their 
own youth, which sometimes—for a mo- 
ment—made talk difficult. 

After dinner Sir Wilfrid Bury found 
Lady Coryston in a secluded corner, deep 
in the evening papers, which had just 
arrived. He sat down beside her. 

“Well, how are you feeling?” 

“Tf we could but revive the duel!” said 
Lady Coryston, looking up with eyes 
aflame. 

“Gracious! For what and whom? Do 
you want to shoot your future son-in-law 
for taking her from you?” 

“ Who—Marcia? Nonsense!” said Lady 
Coryston, impatiently. “I was talking 
of this last speech of Glenwilliam’s, at- 
tacking us landlords. If the duel still 
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existed, he would either never have made 
it or he would have been shot within 
twenty-four hours!” 

“Hang Glenwilliam!” Sir Wilfrid’s 
tone was brusque. “I want to talk about 
Marcia!” 

Lady Coryston turned slowly round 
upon him. 

“What’s wrong with Marcia? I see 
nothing to talk about.” 

“Wrong? You unnatural woman! I 
want to know what you feel about it. Do 
you really like the young man? Do you 
think he’s good enough for her?” 

“Certainly I like him—a very well- 
disposed fellow. I hope he’ll manage her 
properly. But if you want to know what 
[ think of his family ”—she dropped her 
voice—*I can only say that although 
their virtues no doubt are legion, the at- 
mosphere of this house is to me positively 
stifling. You feel it as you cross the 
threshold. It is an atmosphere of sheer 
tyranny! What on earth do they mean 
by bundling us into chapel like that?” 

“Tyranny! You call it tyranny?” Sir 
Wilfrid’s eves danced. 

“ Certainly,” said Lady Coryston, stiffly. 
“ What else should I call it? One’s soul 
is not one’s own.” 

Sir Wilfrid settled down on the sofa 
beside her and devoted himself to draw- 
ing her out. Satan rebuking sin was a 
spectacle of which he never tired, and the 
situation was the more amusing because 
he happened to have spent the morning 
in remonstrating with her—to no purpose 
whatever—on the manner in which she 
was treating her eldest son. 


CHAPTER VIII 

HILE these events were happening 

at Hoddon Grey, Reginald Lester 
was passing a solitary Sunday at Corys- 
ton; until the afternoon, at least, when 
visitors appeared. To be left to himself, 
the solitary inhabitant, save for the ser- 
vants, of the great classical pile; to be able 
to wander about it as he liked, free to 
speculate on its pictures and engravings; 
to rummage the immense collection of 
china in the basement rooms which no 
one but himself ever looked at; to ex- 
amine some new corner of the muniment- 
room, and to ponder the strange and 
gruesome collection of death-masks, made 
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grandfather, and now 
ranged in one of the annexes of the li- 
brary him entertainment. 
He was a born student, in whom the anti- 
quarian instincts would ultimately over- 
power the poetic and literary tastes which 
were strong in him; and on 
Sunday, when he put aside his catalogue, 
the miscellaneous possessions of a his- 


by Coryston’s 


gave endless 


now so 


toric house represented for him a happy 
hunting-ground through which he 


never tired of raiding. 


was 


But on Sunday, also, he generally gave 
some time to writing the journal of the 
preceding week. He had begun it in the 
hopes of attaining thereby a more flexible 
and literary style than the methods of his 
daily research allowed, and with 
Stevensonian 


various 
ambitions dinning in his 
Why should he not make himself 
a writer, like other people? 

sut the criticisms of books, the records 
of political or literary conversation, with 
which the parchment-bound volume had 
been filled for some time, had been gradu- 
ally giving place to something quite dif- 
ferent, and it had become more necessary 
than ever that the book should be care- 


head. 


fully locked when done with, and put 
away in his most private drawer. 
For instance 
“What is 


probably already happened, yesterday or 


happening —or what has 
to-day, at Hoddon Grey? It is very easy 
to guess. N. has been gaining ground 
steadily, ever since he has been able to 
see her away from the distracting influ- 
ences of London. What is impressive and 
unusual in his character has room to 
show itself; and there are no rival forces. 
And yet I doubt very much whether it 
would answer his purpose that she should 
much of his She will never 
endure any home of her own run on the 


sce home. 
same lines, for at bottom she is a pagan, 
with the splendid pagan virtues of honor, 
fairness, loyalty, pity, but ineapable by 
temperament of those particular emotions 
on which the life of Hoddon Grey is 
based. Humility to her is a word and a 
quality for which she has no use; and I 
am sure that she has never been sorry for 
her “ in the religious sense, though 
often, it seems to me, her dear life just 
swings hour by hour between the two 
poles of impulse and remorse. She pas- 
sionately wants something and must get 


. ” 
sins, 
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it; and then she is consumed with fear 
lest in the getting it she should have in- 
jured or trampled on some one else. 

“Of late she has come in here—to the 
library—much more frequently. I am 
sure she feels that I care deeply what 
happens to her; and I sometimes am 
presumptuous enough to think that she 
wishes me to understand and approve her. 

“Tt has grown up inevitably—this af- 
fair; but N. little realizes how dangerous 
his position is. Up to a certain point the 
ascetic element in him and his philosophy 
will attract her—will draw the moth to 
the candle. All strong-willed characters 
among women are attracted by the au- 
stere, the ascetic powers in men. The 
history of all religious movements is 
there to prove it. But there are tremen- 
dous currents in our modern life making 
against such men as Newbury—their 
ideals and traditions. And to one or 
other of those currents it always seems to 
me that she is committed. She does not 
know it; does not dream, perhaps, whither 
she is being carried. But all the same 
there are ‘murmurs and from 
‘the infinite sea’ of free knowledge and 
experiment which play upon her and will 
never play upon Newbury. 

“Coryston will make a great effort to 
upset the engagement—if it is an engage- 
ment; that I can see. He thinks himself 
justified, on the ground that she will be 
committing herself to an inhuman 
anti-social view of life; and he will work 
upon her through this painful Betts case. 
I wonder if he will succeed. Is he really 
any more tolerant than his mother? And 
can toleration in the active-spirited be 
ever anything more than approximate / 
‘When I speak of toleration, I mean not 
to tolerate Popery,’ said Milton. Lady 
Coryston can’t tolerate her son, and Co- 
ryston can’t tolerate Newbury. Yet all 
three must somehow live together 
make a world. 

“TDoesn’t that throw some light on 
the ideal function of women? Not vot- 
ing — not direct party-fighting — but the 
creation of a spiritual atmosphere in 
which the nation may do its best, and 
may be insensibly urged to do its best, 
in fresh, spontaneous ways, like a plant 
flowering in a happy climate :—isn’t that 
what women might do for us, instead of 
taking up with all the old-fashioned, dis- 
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appointing political machinery that men 
have found out? Meanwhile, Lady Co- 
ryston of course wants all the women of 
her sort to vote, but doesn’t see how it is 
to be done without letting in the women 
of all and any sort—to vote against her. 

‘IT have about half done my catalogu- 
ing, and have been writing some letters 
to Germany this morning with a view to 
settling on some university work there 
for the winter. A big book on the rise 
and fall of Burgundy suggests itself t 
me, and already I hug the thought of it. 
Lady Coryston has paid me well for this 
job, and I shall be able to do what I like 
for a year, and give mother and Janie 
some of the jam and frills of life. And 
who knows if I sha’n’t, after all, be able 
to make my living out of what I like 
best? If I only could write! The world 
seems to be waiting for the historian that 
ean write. 

“ But meanwhile I shall always be glad 
of this year with the Corystons. How 
much longer will this rich, leisurely, 
aristocratic class, with all its still sur- 
viving power and privileges, exist among 
us? It is something that obviously is 
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in process of transmutation and decay; 
though in a country like England the 
process will be a very slow one. Person- 
ally I greatly prefer this landlord stratum 
to the top stratum of the trading and 
manufacturing world. There are buried 
seeds in it, often of rare and splendid 
kinds, which any crisis brings to life—as 
in the Boer War; and the mere cult of 
family and inheritance implies, after all, 
something valuable in a world that has 
lately grown so poor in all cults. 

“ Mother and daughter here show what 
is going on. Lady Coryston is just the 
full-blown tyrannus. She has no doubt 
whatever about her right to rule, and she 
rules for all she’s worth. At the same 
time she knows that Demos has the last 
word, and she spends her time in the old 
see-saw between threats and cajolery. 
The old vicar here has told me astonish- 
ing tales of her—how she turned her own 
sister out-of-doors and never spoke to her 
afterward because she married a man who 
ratted to the Liberals and the wife went 
with him; how her own husband dreaded 
her if he ever happened to differ from 
her politically, and a sort of armed neu- 
trality between her and Coryston was all 
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that could be hoped for at the best of 
times. 

“The poor people here—or most of 
them—are used to her, and in a way re- 
spect her. They take her as inevitable, 
like the rent or the east wind; and when 
she sends them coal and blankets, and 
builds village halls for them, they think 
they might be worse off. On the other 
hand, I don’t see that Coryston makes 
much way among them. They think his 
behavior to his mother unseemly, and if 
ther were he they would use all his ad- 
vantages without winking. At the same 
time there is a younger generation grow- 
ing up in the village and on the farms— 
not so much there, however!—which is 
going to give Lady Coryston trouble. 
Coryston puzzles and excites them. But 
they, too, often look askance; they won- 
der what he, personally, is going to get 
out of his campaign. 

“And then—Marcia? For in this 
book—this locked book- ~may I not call 
her by her name? Well, she is certainly 
no prophetess among these country folk. 
She takes up no regular duties among 
the poor, as the women of her family have 
probably always done. She is not at her 
ease with them, nor they with her. When 
she tries to make friends with them she 
is like a ship teased with veering winds 
and glad to shrink back into harbor. 
And yet when something does really 
touch her—when something makes her 
feel—that curious indecision in her na- 
ture hardens into something irresistible. 
There was a half-witted girl in the vil- 
lage, ill-treated and enslaved by a miserly 
old aunt. Miss Coryston happened to 
hear of it from her maid, who was a rela- 
tion of the girl. She went and bearded 
the aunt, and took the girl away bodily 
in her pony-cart. The scene in the cot- 
tage garden— Marcia with her arm round 
the poor beaten and starved creature 
very pale, but keeping her head—and the 
old virago shrieking at her heels—must 
have been worth seeing. And there is 
an old man—a decrepit old road-mender, 
whose sight was injured in a shooting 
accident. She likes his racy talk, and 
she never forgets his Christmas present, 
or his birthday, and often drops in to tea 
with him and his old wife. But that’s 
because it amuses her. She goes to see 
them for precisely the same reasons that 
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she would pay a call in Mayfair; and it’s 
inspiriting to see how they guess, and 
how they like it. You perceive that she 
is shrinking all the from the 
sumptions on which her mother’s life is 


time as- 
based, refusing to make them her own— 
and yet she doesn’t know what to put in 
their place. 
“But the 


Does Coryston, either? 

figure—the tragic 
possibility—in all this family galére, at 
the present moment, of course, is A. 
I know, because of our old Cambridge 
friendship — quite against my will—a 
good deal about the adventure into which 


tragic 


he has somehow slipped; and one can 
only feel that any day may bring the 
storm. His letter to me yesterday shows 
that he is persecuting the lady with en- 
treaties; that she is holding him off; and 
that what Lady Coryston may do when 
she knows will greatly affect what the 
young lady will do. I don’t believe for 
one moment that she will marry a penni- 
less A, 
and, I am told, many proposals— 

“ Ah!—” 

The journal at this point was abruptly 
closed and locked away. For the writer 
of it, who was sitting at an open window 


She has endless opportunities, 


of the library, became aware of the en- 
trance of a motor into the forecourt of 
Arthur Coryston was sitting 
When he perceived Lester at the 
window, he waved to the librarian, and, 
jumping from the car as it drew up at 
the front door, he came across the court 


the house. 
in it. 


to a side door, which gave access to the 
library staircase. 

As he entered the room, Lester was dis- 
agreeably struck by his aspect. It was 
that of a man who has slept ill and drunk 
unwisely. His dress was careless, his 
eyes haggard, and all the weaknesses of 
the face seemed to have leaped to view 
amid the general relaxation of tenue and 
dignity. He came up to the chair at 
which Lester was writing and flung him- 
self frowning into a chair beside it. 

“T hear mother and Marcia are away ?” 

“They have gone to Hoddon Grey for 
the Sunday. Didn’t you know?” 

“Oh yes, I knew; I suppose I knew. 
Mother wrote something,” said the young 
man, impatiently. “But I have had 
other things to think about.” 

Lester glanced at him, but 
speaking. Arthur rose from 


without 
his seat, 
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thrust his hands into his pockets, and be 
gan to pace the polished floor of the li- 
brary. The florid Georgian decoration of 
ceiling and walls and the busts of placid 
gentlemen with curling wigs which stood 
at intervals among the glass cases wore 
an air of trivial or fatuous repose beside 
the hunted young fellow walking up and 
down. Lester resolutely forbore to cross- 
examine him. But at last the walk came 
to an abrupt stop. 

“ Here’s the last straw, Lester! Have 
you heard what mother wants me to do? 
There’s to be a Tory meeting here in a 
fortnight—mother’s arranged it all; not a 
word to me—with your leave, or by your 
leave !—and I’m to speak at it and black- 
guard Glenwilliam! I have her letter 
this morning. I’m not allowed a look-in, 
I tell you! I’m not consulted in the 
least. I'll bet mother’s had the bills 
printed already!” 

“A reply, of course, to the Martover 
meeting ?” 

“I dare 
meeting! 
slanging at 


Damn the Martover 
3ut what taste/—two brothers 

each other—almost in the 
same parish. I declare women have no 
taste!—not a ha’porth. But I won’t do 
it: and mother, just for once, will have 
to give in.” 

He sat down again, and took the ciga 
rette which Lester handed him—no doubt 
with soothing intentions. And, indeed, 
his state of excitement and agitation ap- 
peared nothing less than pitiable to the 
friend who remembered the self-compla- 
cent young orator, the budding legislator 
of early April. 

“You are afraid of being misunder- 
stood ?” 

“Tf I attack her father, as mother 
wishes me to attack him,” said the young 
man, with emphasis, looking up, “ Enid 
Glenwilliam will never speak to me 
again. She makes that quite plain.” 

“She ought to be too clever!” said 
Lester, with vivacity. “Can’t she dis- 
criminate between the politician and the 
private friend ?” 

Arthur shook his head. 

“Other people may; she doesn’t. If I 
get up in public and call Glenwilliam a 
thief and a robber—and what else can 
I call him, with mother looking on? 
there'll be an end of my chances for 
good and all. She’s fanatical about her 


say. 
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father! She’s pulled me up once or twice 
already about him. I tell you, it’s rather 
fine, Lester! Upon my soul, it is!” 

And with a countenance suddenly soft- 
ening and eyes shining, Arthur turned 
his still boyish looks upon his friend. 

“T ean quite believe it. They’re a 
very interesting pair. . . But—I con- 
fess I’m thinking of Lady Coryston. 
What explanation can you possibly give? 
Are you prepared to take her into your 
confidence ?” 

“T don’t know whether I’m prepared 
or not. Whatever happens, I’m between 
the devil and the deep sea. If I tell her, 
she’ll break with me; and if I don’t tell 
her, it won't be long before she guesses 
for herself !” 

There was a pause, broken at last by 
Lester, whose blue eyes had shown him 
meanwhile deep in reflection. He bent 
forward. 

“Look here, Arthur, can’t you make a 
last effort, and get free?” 

His companion threw him a queer, re- 
sentful look, but Lester persisted: 

“You know what I think. You won’t 
make each other happy. You belong to 
two worlds which won’t and ean’t mix. 
Her friends can never be your friends, 
nor your friends hers. You think that 
doesn’t matter now, because you're in 
love. But it does matter—and it ‘ll tell 
more and more every year.” 

“Don’t I know it?” cried Arthur. 
‘She despises us all. She looks upon 
us all—I mean us people with land and 
money and big houses 





just as so much 
grist to her father’s mill—so many fat 
cattle for him to slaughter.” 

“And yet you love her!” 

“Of course I do! I can’t make you 
understand, Lester! She doesn’t speech- 
ify about these things—she never speech- 
ifies to me, at least. She mocks at her 
own side just as much as ours. But it’s 
her father she worships—and everything 
that he says and thinks. She adores him 

she’d go to the stake for him any day. 
And if you want to be a friend of hers, 
lay a finger on him and you'll see! Of 
course, it’s mad—I know that. But I’d 
rather marry her mad than any other 
woman sane!” 

“ All the same, you could break it off?” 
persisted Lester. 

“Of course I could. I could hang—or 
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poison—or shoot myself, I suppose, if it 
comes to that. It would be much the 
same thing. If I do have to give her up, 
I shall cut the whole business—Parlia- 
ment—estates—everything !” 

The quarter-decking began again, and 
Lester waited patiently on a slowly sub- 
siding frenzy. At last he put a question. 

“What are your chances?” 

“With her? I don’t know. She en- 
courages me one day and snubs me the 
next. But one thing I do know: if | 
attend that meeting, and make the sort 
of speech I should have made three 
months ago without turning a hair—and 
if I don’t make it mother will know the 
reason why!—it’s all up with me.” 

“Why don’t you apply to Coryston ?”’ 

“ What—to give up the other meeting / 
He's very likely to climb down, isn’t he ? 
—with his damned revolutionary non- 
sense. Ile warned us all that he was 
coming down here to make mischief; and, 
by Jove, he’s doing it!” 

‘I say, who’s taking my name in 
vain?” said a high-pitched voice. 

Lester turned to the doorway and be- 
held a protruding head, with glittering, 
greenish eyes, alive with laughter. Co- 
ryston slowly emerged, and closed the 
door behind him. 

“ Arthur, my boy, what’s up now?” 

Arthur paused, looked at him angrily, 
but was too sore and sulky to reply. Les- 
ter mildly summarized the situation. 
Coryston whistled. Then he deposited 
the butterfly-net and tin case he had been 
carrying, accepted a cigarette, and, hoist- 
ing himself onto the corner of a heavy 
wooden pedestal which held the peri- 
wigged bust of an eighteenth - century 
Coryston, he flung an arm affectionately 
round the bust’s neck and sat cross- 
legged, smoking and pondering. 

“Bar the meeting for a bit,” he said 
at last, addressing his brother; “ we'll 
come back to it. But, meeting or no 
meeting, I don’t see any way out for you, 
Arthur; upon my soul, I don’t!” 

“No one ever supposed you would!” 

“ Tere’s your dilemma,” pursued Co- 
ryston, good-humoredly. “If you engage 
yourself to her, mother will cut off the 
supplies. And if mother cuts off the sup- 
plies, Miss Glenwilliam won’t have you.” 

“You think everybody but yourself, 
Corry, mercenary pigs!” 
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“What do you think? Do 
Miss Glenwilliam pursuing love in a gar- 
ret—a genteel garret—on a thousand a 
year? For her father, perhaps; but for 
Her clothes would 
it.” 

No reply, except a furious glance. Co- 
ryston began to look perturbed. He de- 
scended from his perch, and, approaching 
the still pacing Arthur, he took his arm 

an attention to which the 
brother barely submitted. 


you 


see 


nobody else! alone 


cost a third of 


younger 


“ Look here, old boy, am I becoming a 
beast? Are you sure of her? Is it seri- 
ous ?”’ 
Good God—if I were!” 

He walked to a window near and stood 
looking out, so that his face could not 
be seen by his companions, his hands in 


his pockets. 


“Sure of her? 


Coryston’s eyebrows went up; the eyes 
beneath them showed a genuine concern. 
Refusing a further pull at Lester’s ciga- 
rettes, he took a pipe out of his pocket, 
lit it, and puffed away in a brown study. 
The figure at the window remained mo- 
tionless. Lester felt the 
delicate for an outsider’s 
and made a 
work. 


situation too 
interference, 
feint of returning to his 
Presently it seemed that Coryston 
made up his mind. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “all right. 
I'll cut my meeting. I can get Ather- 
stone to take the chair and make some 
But I really don’t know that 
it “ll help you much. There’s already an 
announcement of your meeting in the 
Martover paper yesterday—” 

“No!” Arthur faced round upon his 
brother, his cheeks blazing. 

“Perfectly true. Mother’s taken time 
by the forelock. J] have no doubt she has 
already written your speech.” 

“What on earth can I do?” 
in helpless despair. 


excuse. 


I le stoc vd 


“Tave a row!” said Coryston, laugh- 
ing—* a good row—and stick to it! Tell 
mother won’t be treated that 


you 80; 


you're a man, not a school-boy; that you 
prefer, with many thanks, to write your 


own speeches, et cetera. Play the inde- 
pendence card for all you’re worth. It 
may get you out of the mess.” 
Arthur’s countenance began to clear. 
“T’m to make it appear a bargain— 
between you and me? I asked you to 
give up your show, and you—” 
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“Oh, any lies you like,” said Coryston, 
placidly. “ But, as I’ve already warned 
you, it won’t help you long.” 

“One gains a bit of time,” said the 
young lover, in a tone of depression. 

“What's the good of it? In a year’s 
time Glenwilliam still be Glenwill- 
iam—and mother mother. Of course 
you know you'll break her heart—and 
that kind of thing. Marcia made me 
promise to put that before you. So I do. 
It’s perfectly true, though I don’t know 
that I am the person to press it! But, 
then, mother and I have dis- 
agreed, whereas you have been the model 


” 
son. 


will 


always 


Angry melancholy swooped once more 
upon Arthur. 

“What the deuce have women to do 
with polities? Why can’t they leave the 
rotten things to us? Life won’t be worth 
living if they go on like this!” 

vb Life, ” echoed Coryston, 
amused contempt. “ Your life? Just try 
offering billet, with all its little 
worries thrown in, to the next fellow you 
meet in the street, and see what hap 
pens!” 

But the man in Arthur rebelled. He 
faced his brother. 

“Tf you think that I wouldn’t give up 
this whole show to-morrow ”—he waved 
his hand toward the marble 
outside, now glistening in the sun—* for 
—for Enid, made a 
mistake in your life, Corry!” 

There was a bitter and passionate ac 
cent in the voice which carried convic 
tion. Coryston’s expression changed. 

“Unfortunately, it wouldn’t help you 
with—with Enid—to give it up,” he said, 
quietly. “Miss Glenwilliam, as I read 
her—I don’t mean anything in the least 
offensive—has a very just and accurate 
idea of the value of money.” 

A sort of impatient groan was the only 
reply. 

But Lester raised his head from his 
book. 

“Why don’t you see what Miss Corys- 
ton can do?” he asked, looking from one 
to the other. 

“Marcia?” cried Coryston, springing 
up. “By the way, what are mother and 
Marcia after, this Sunday? Do you sup 
pose that business is all settled by now?” 

He flung out a finger vaguely in th: 
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you never greater 
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direction of Hoddon Grey. And as he 
spoke all the softness which had gradu- 
ally penetrated his conversation with Ar- 
thur, through all his banter, disappeared. 
His aspect became in a moment hard and 
threatening. 

“Don’t discuss it with me, Coryston,” 
said Lester, rather sharply. “ Your sis- 
ter wouldn’t like it. I only mentioned 
her name to suggest that she might in- 
fluence your mother in Arthur’s case.” 
He rose, and began to put up his papers 
as he spoke. 

“T know that! All the 
shouldn’t we talk about her? Aren’t you 
a friend?’—her friend?’—our friend ’?— 
everybody’s friend?” said Coryston, per- 
emptorily. “Look here! If Marcia’s 
really going to marry Newbury!”—he 
brought his hand down vehemently on 
Lester’s table—“ there’ll be another fam- 
ily row. Nothing in the world will pre- 
vent my putting the Betts case before 
Marcia! I have already warned her that 
[I mean to have it out with her, and I 
have advised Mrs. Betts to write to her. 
If she can make Newbury hear reason— 
well and good. If she can’t, or if she 
doesn’t see the thing as she ought, her- 
self — well! —we shall know where we 


99 
are 


same, why 


“Look here, Corry,” said Arthur, re- 


monstrating, “ Edward Newbury’s an aw- 
fully good chap. Don’t you go making 
mischief !” 

“ Rather hard on your sister, isn’t it?” 

the voice was Lester’s—“ to plunge her 
into such a business at such a time!” 

“Tf she’s happy, let her make a thank- 
offering,” said the inexorable Coryston. 
“Life won’t spare her its facts; why 
should we? Arthur, and walk 
home with me.” 

Arthur demurred; stipulated that he 
should not be expected to be civil to 
any of Coryston’s Socialist lodgers—and 
finally let himself be carried off. 

Lester was left once more to the quiet 
of the library. 

“*T have advised Mrs. Betts to write 
to her!” What a shame! Why should 
a girl in her first love-dream be harassed 
with such a problem—be brought face to 
face with such “old, unhappy, far - off 
things”? He felt a fierce indignation 
with Coryston. And as he again sat soli- 
tary by the window he lost himself in 
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visualizations of what was or might be 
going on that summer afternoon at Hod- 
don Grey. He knew the old house, for 
Lord William had once or twice courteous- 
ly invited the Coryston librarian to ex- 
amine such small treasures as he himself 
possessed. He could see Marcia in its 
paneled rooms and on its old lawns— 
Marcia and Newbury. 

Gradually his head dropped on his 
hands. The sun crept along the library 
floor in patches of orange and purple, as 
it struck through the lozenges of old 
painted glass which bordered the win- 
dows. No sound except the cooing of 
doves and the note of a distant cuckoo 
from the river meadows. 

He did his best to play the cynic with 
himself. He told himself that such pain- 
ful longings and jealous revolts as he was 
conscious of are among the growing- 
pains of life, and must be borne and 
gradually forgotten. He had his career 
to think of—and his mother and sister, 
whom he loved. day he, too, 
would marry and set up house, and beget 
children, framing his life on the simple, 
strenuous lines made necessary by the 
family misfortunes. It would have been 
easier, perhaps, to despise wealth if he 
and his had never possessed it, and if his 
lack of it were not the first and sufficient 
barrier which divided him from Marcia 
Coryston. But his nature was sound and 
sane; it looked life in the face—its gifts 
and its denials, and those stern joys 
which the mere wrestle with experience 
brings to the fighting spirit. He had 
soon reconquered cheerfulness; and when 
Arthur returned he submitted to be 
talked to for hours on that young man’s 
tangled affairs, handling the youth with 
that mixture of sympathy and satire 
which both soothed and teased the senti- 
mentalists who chose to confide in him. 


Some 


Next morning Marcia and her mother 
returned from Hoddon Grey in excellent 
time. Lady Coryston never lingered over 
week-ends. Generally the first train on 
Monday morning saw her depart. In this 
case she was obliged to give an hour to 
business talk, as to settlements and so 
forth, with Lord William, on Monday 
morning. But when that was over she 
stepped into her motor with all possible 
speed. 
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“ What a Sunday!” she said, languidly 
throwing herself back, with half - closed 
eyes, as they emerged from the park. 
Then, remembering herself: jut you, 
my dear, happy! And, of 
course, they are excellent people—quite 
excellent.” 

Marcia eat her, flushed and 
rathe r constrained. She had, of course, 
never expected her mother to behave like 
ordinary mothers on the occasion of a 
daughter’s betrothal. She took her own 
insignificance—the absence on her moth- 


“ 


have been 


beside 


er’s part of any soft emotion—quite calm- 
ly. All the same, she had her grievance. 

“Tf only Edward and you——and every- 
body—would not be in such a dreadful 
hurry!” she said, protesting. 

“Six weeks, my dear child, is enough 
for any trousseau. And what have you 
to wait It will suit me, too, much 
best. If we put it off till the autumn I 
should be terribly busy—absolutely taken 
up—with Arthur’s election. Sir Louis 
Ford tells me they cannot possibly stave 
off going to the country longer than No- 
vember. And, of course, this time I shall 
have not only the usual Liberal gang—I 
shall have Coryston to fight!” 

“T know. It’s appalling!” cried Mar- 
“Can’t we get him to go away?” 
Then she looked at her mother uneasily. 
“T do wish, mother, you hadn’t put that 
notice of Arthur’s meeting into the Wit- 
Why, you didn’t even ask him be- 
fore you settled it all! Aren’t you afraid 
of his cutting up rough?’ 

“ Not in the least! Arthur always ex- 
pects me to settle those things for him. 
As soon as Coryston had taken that out- 
rageous step, it was imperative that Ar- 
thur should speak in his own village. We 
can’t have people’s minds in doubt as to 
what he thinks of Glenwilliam, with an 
only five months off. I have 
written to him, of course, fully—without 
a word of reply! What he has been do- 
ing these last weeks I can’t imagine!” 

Marcia fell into a frowning silence. 
She knew, alack! a great deal more than 
she wished to know of what Arthur had 
been doing.. Oh, she hoped Coryston had 
been able to talk to him—to persuade 
him! Edward, too, had promised to see 
him—immediately. Surely between them 
they would make him hear reason before 
any suspicion reached their mother. 


for? 
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The usual pile of letters awaited Lady 
Coryston and Marcia on their arrival at 
home. But before opening hers Lady 
Coryston turned to the butler. 

“Is Mr. Arthur here?” 

“Yes, my lady. He is out now, but he 
left word he would be in for luncheon.” 

Lady Coryston’s face lit up. Marcia 
did not hear the question or the answer 
She was absorbed in a letter which sh 
happened to have opened first. She read 
it hastily, with growing astonishment 
Then, still holding it, she was hurrying 
away to her own sitting-room when th 
butler intercepted her. 

“There’s a young lady, miss, wh 
I took her to your 
fron 


wants to 
sitting-room. 
the dressmaker—something you had or 
dered—very particular.” 

“ Something I had ordered?” said Mar 
cia, mystified. “I don’t know anything 
about it.” 

She ran up-stairs, still thinking of th 
letter in her hand. “I won’t 
she said to herself, vehemently, “ without 
Edward’s leave. He has a right now 
say what I shall do. It is different wit 
Coryston. He may argue with me—and 
with Edward—if he But Mrs 
Betts herself! No; that’s too much!” 

Her cheeks flushed angrily. She thre 
open the door of her sitting-room. Som 
one sitting stiffly on the edge of a chai: 
rose as she entered. To her amazement 
Marcia perceived a slender woman 
lady—a complete stranger to her, stand 
ing in her private sitting-room 
awaiting her arrival—a woman in rath 
er slipshod, artistic dress, with hands 
clasped theatrically, and tears on her 
cheeks. 

“Who are you?” said Marcia, drawing 


back. 


see you. 


She said she came 


see he r!” 


pleases. 


own 


CHAPTER IX 
$e ISS CORYSTON—TI have done a 


dreadful thing,” said a trembling 
voice. “I—I have deceived your ser- 
vants—told them lies—that I might get 
3ut I implore you let m 
speak to you!—don’t send me away!” 
Marcia Coryston looked in amazement 
at the shrinking, childish creature, stand 
ing suppliant before her, and repeated: 
“T have not an idea who you are 
please tell me your name.” 


to see you. 





THE 
“My name—is Alice Betts,” said 
the other, after a momentary hesitation. 
“Oh, perhaps you don’t know anything 
about me. But yet—I think you must; 
because—because there has been so much 
talk!” 

“Mrs. Betts?” said Marcia, slowly. 
Her eyes perused the other’s face, which 
reddened deeply under the girl’s scrutiny. 
Marcia, in her pale pink dress and hat, 
simple, but fresh and perfectly appointed, 
with her general aspect of young bloom 
and strength, seemed to take her place 
naturally against—one might almost say, 
as an effluence from—the background of 
bright June foliage, which could be seen 
through the open windows of the room; 
while Mrs. Betts, tumbled, powdered, and 
through all the juvenility of her attire— 
arms bare to the elbow and throat half- 
uncovered, short skirts and shell neck- 
lace—betraying her thirty-five years, be- 
longed quite plainly to the 
tumnal category of her sex. 

“THaven’t you heard of me?” 
sumed, plaintively. 
Coryston—” 


used, au- 
she re- 
“TI thought—Lord 


She paused, her eyes cast down. 

“Qh yes,” said Marcia, mechanically. 
‘You have seen my brother? Please sit 
Rees, 
down, 


Mrs. Betts sat down, with a long sigh, 
still not venturing to look up. Instead 
she pressed her handkerchief to her eyes, 
beginning to speak in a broken, sobbing 
voice. 

“Tf you can’t help us, Miss Coryston— 
I—I don’t know what we shall do—my 
poor husband and I. We heard last night 

that at the chapel service—oh! my hus- 
band used to read the lessons there for 
years and years, and now he never goes; 
but he heard from one of his men, who 
was there, about your engagement to Mr. 
Newbury—and how Mr. Perry gave it 
out. I am so ashamed, Miss Coryston, to 
be speaking of your private affairs!—I 
don’t know how to excuse myself—” 

She looked up humbly. She had large 
blue eyes in a round, fair-complexioned 
face, and the lids fluttered as though just 
keeping back the tears. 

“Please go on,” said Marcia, coldly, 
quivering with excitement and annoy- 
ance. But she had been bred to self- 
control, and she betrayed nothing. 

“And then—well, then ”—Mrs. Betts 
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covered her face with her hands a mo- 
ment, removing them with another long 
and miserable sigh—“ my husband and I 
consulted—and we thought I might come 
to you—and beg you, Miss Coryston, to 
plead for us—with Mr. Newbury—and 
Lord William! You will be very happy, 
Miss Coryston—and we—we are so mis- 
erable!” 4 

Mrs. Betts raised her eyes again, and 
this time the tears escaped, ran lightly 
over her cheek, and fell on her blue silk 
dress. Marcia, who hed placed herself on 
a chair near, felt uncomfortably touched. 

“T am sure nobody wishes to be un- 
kind to you,” she said, with embarrass- 
ment. 

Mrs. Betts bent forward eagerly. 

“Then you have heard? You know 
that John is to be turned out of his farm 
unless he will give me up?” 

But a quieter manner would have 
served her better. The answer came 
stifly: “I cannot discuss Lord William’s 
affairs.” 

“Oh, dear—oh, dear—what 


am I to 


do!” eried Mrs. Betts under her breath, 


turning her eyes from side to side like a 
hunted thing, and twisting a rag of a 
handkerchief in her small right hand. 
Then, suddenly, she broke into 
mence: 

“You ought to listen to me! It is 
cruel — heartless —if you don’t listen! 
You are going to be happy—and rich— 
to have everything you can possibly wish 
for on this earth, How can you—how 
can refuse —to help 
wretched as I am!” 

The small, chubby face and slight fig- 
ure had assumed a certain tragic force. 
The impression indeed was of some one 
absolutely at bay, at the bitter end of 
their resources and therefore reckless as 
to what might be thought of them. And 
yet there was still the slight theatrical 
touch; as though the speaker observed 
herself, even in violence. 

Marcia—troubled, intimidated—watch- 
ed her in silence a few moments and 
then said: 

“How can I possibly help you, Mrs. 
Betts? You shouldn’t have come to me 
—you shouldn’t indeed. I don’t know 
your story, and if I did I shouldn’t un- 
derstand it. Why didn’t you ask to see 
my mother?” 


vehe- 


you anybody as 
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“ Lady Coryston would never look at 
the likes of me!” cried Mrs. Betts. “No, 
Miss Coryston!—I know it’s selfish, per- 
haps—but it’s just because you’re so 
that I came 
to you. You don’t know my story—and 
I can’t tell it you—” The speaker 
covered her face a moment. “I’m not 
a good woman, Miss Coryston. I never 
pretended to be. But I’ve had an awful- 
ly hard time—awfully hard! You see,” 
she went on, hurriedly, as though afraid 
Marcia would stop her—“ you see—I was 
married when I was only seventeen to an 
old husband. My mother made me—she 
was dying—and she wanted to be sure I 
had a home. And he turned against me 
after a few months—it was a horrible, 
horrible business—I couldn’t tell you 
what I suffered —I wouldn’t for the 
world. He shut me up—he half starved 
me—he struck me, and abused me. 
Then ”—she turned her head away and 
spoke in a choked, rapid voice—“ there 
was another man—he taught me music, 
and—I was only a child, Miss Coryston 
—just eighteen. He made me believe he 
loved me—and I had never had kind 
things said to me before. It seemed like 
heaven—and one day—I went off with 
him—down to a seaside place, and there 
we stayed. It was wicked—I suppose I 
ought to have borne up against my life 
—but I couldn’t —there!—I couldn’t. 
And so—then—my husband divorced me 
—and for ten years I lived with my old 
father. The other man—deserted me. I 
soon found him out. I don’t think he 
meant to be cruel to me. But his people 
got hold of him. They wouldn’t let him 
marry me. So there I was left, with— 
with my child.” Mrs. Betts threw a 
shrinking look at Marcia. 

The girl flushed suddenly and deeply, 
but said nothing. Mrs. Betts resumed: 

“And I just lived on somehow—with 
my father—who was a hard man. He 
hated me for what I’d done; he was al- 
ways nagging and reproving me. But 
I couldn’t earn money and be indepen- 
dent—though I tried once or twice. [I’m 
not strong—and I’m not clever — and 
there was the child. So he just had to 
keep me—and it was bitter—for him and 
for me. Well, then, last August he was 
dying, and we went to Colwyn Bay for 
him, and took a little lodging. And one 


young—and so—so happy 
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day on the sands I saw—John Betts 
after fifteen years. When I was twenty 
—he wanted to marry me—but we’d never 
met since. He came up to me—and, oh! 
—I was glad to see him! We walked 
along the shore, and I told him every- 
thing. Well—he was sorry for me—and 
father died—and I hadn’t a penny. For 
what father left only just paid his debts. 
And I had no prospects in the world, and 
no one to help me—or my boy. So then 
—Mr. Betts offered to marry me. He 
knew all about my divorce—he had seen 
it in the newspapers years ago. I didn’t 
deceive him—not one little bit. But he 
knew what Lord William would think. 
Only it didn’t seem to matter—really- 
to any one but him and me. I was free 

and I wasn’t going to bring any more 
disgrace on anybody.” 

She paused forlornly. In the strong 
June light all the lost youth in the small 
face, its premature withering and coars- 
ening, the traces of rouge and powder, 
the naturally straight hair tormented into 
ugly waves, came cruelly into sight. So 
too did the holes in the dirty white gloves 
—and some rents in the draggled but 
elaborate dress. Marcia could not help 
noticing and wondering. The wife of 
John Betts could not be so very poor! 

Suddenly her unweleome visitor looked 
up. 

“Miss Coryston—if they take John’s 
farm away—everything that he cares for 
—everything that he’s built up all these 
years—because of me—I’ll kill myself! 
You tell Mr. Newbury that!” 

The little, shabby creature had in a 
moment dropped her shabbiness. Her 
slight frame stiffened as she sat; the 
passion in the blue eyes which sought 
Marcia’s was sincere and threatening. 
Marcia, startled, could only say again 
in a vaguely troubled voice: 

“T am sure nobody wants to harm Mr. 
Betts, and indeed, indeed, you oughtn’t 
to talk to me like this, Mrs. Betts. I am 
very sorry for you—but I can’t do any- 
thing. I would be most improper if | 
tried to interfere.” 

“ Why?’ cried Mrs. Betts, indignantly. 
“ Aren’t women in this world to help 
each other? I know that Lord Coryston 
has spoken to you—and that he means 
to speak to you. Surely, surely Mr. New- 
bury will listen to you—and Lord Will- 
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THE CORYS 
will listen to Mr. Edward. You 
know what they want! Oh, it’s too 
eruel!” She wrung her hands in despair. 
“They say if we'll separate—if he prom- 
ises—that I shall be no more his wife— 
but just a friend henceforward—if we 
meet a few times in the year, like ordinary 
friends—then John may keep his farm. 
And they want me to go and live near a 
Sisterhood and work for the Sisters—and 
send the boy to school. Just think what 
that looks like to me! John and I have 
found each other after all these years. 
I have got some one to help me at last 
—to make better woman ”—sobs 
rose again in the speaker’s throat—“ some 
one to me—and now I must part 
from him—or else his life will be ruined! 
You know, Miss Coryston, there’s no 
other place in England like John’s place. 
He’s been trying experiments there for 
years and years with new seeds and made 


iam 


me a 


love 


soils—and all sorts of ways of growing 
fruit—oh, I don’t understand much about 
it—I’m not clever—but I know he could 
never do the same things anywhere else 
—not unless you gave him another life. 
He’ll do it—he’ll go—for my sake. But 
it “Il break his heart. And why should 
he go? What’s the reason—the justice 
of it?” 

Mrs. Betts rose, and with her hands on 
her sides and the tears on her cheeks she 
bent over Marcia, gasping in a kind of 
frenzy. There was no acting now. 

The girl of twenty-two was deeply, 
painfully moved. She put out her hands 
gently and drew Mrs. 
to the sofa beside her. 

“T’m dreadfully sorry for you! 
wish I could help you. But you know 
what Lord and Lady William think— 
what Mr. Newbury thinks about divorced 
people marrying again. You know—how 
they’ve set a standard all their lives— 
for their people here. How can they go 
against all they’ve ever preached? You 
must see their point of view, too. You 
must think of their feelings. They hate 
—I’m sure they hate—making any one 
unhappy. But if one of the chief people 
on the estate does this—and they think it 
wicked—how—” 

“ Ah!” eried Mrs. Betts, eagerly inter- 
rupting. “ But now please—please—Miss 
Coryston—listen! This is what I want 
—what I beg you to say to Mr. Newbury! 


3etts down again 


I do 
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I ean’t give John up—and he’ll never 
give me up. But Ill go away—l'll go to 
a little cottage has — it was his 
mother’s, in Charnwood Forest—far away 
from everybody. 


John 


Nobody here will ever 
And John will come to see me— 
whenever he can—whenever his work will 
let him. He will come over in the motor 
—he’s always running about the country 
—nobody would ever notice. It might be 
said we’d separated—so we should have 
separated, as far as spending our lives 
together goes. But I should sometimes 
—sometimes — have my John! — for my 
own—my very own—and he would some- 
times have me!” 


know! 


Sobs came tearing through, and bowing 
her face upon the sofa, Mrs. Betts shook 
from head to foot. 

Marcia sat silent, but strangely con- 
scious of new horizons of feeling—of a 
deepening life. This was the first time 
she had come such an ex- 
perience, touched so nearly on passions 
and sins which had hitherto been to her 
as stage phantoms moving in a far dis- 
tance. The girl of to-day, whatever class 
she belongs to, is no longer, inde ed, reared 
in the conventional innocence of the mid- 
Victorian moment —a moment differing 
wholly from that immediately before it, 
no less than from those which have come 
after it. The manners, the plays, the talk 
of our generation attack in- 
nocence at turn. But in place of 
an indirect and hearsay knowledge, here, 
in this humble, shabby instance, was, for 
the first time, the real stuff—the real, 
miserable thing—in flesh and blood. That 
was new to her. 


ever across 


such an 
every 


And, in a flash of memory and associa- 
tion, there passed through her mind the 
vision of the Opera House blazing with 
lights—Iphigeneia on the stage, wailing 
at her father’s knees in an agony of terror 
and despair—and Newbury’s voice: 

“ This is the death she shrinks from—” 

And again, as the beautiful form, erect 
and calm once more, swept stately to its 
doom: 

“ And this—is the death she accepts!” 

Newbury’s face, as he spoke, was be- 
fore her, quietly smiling, its handsome 
features alive with an exaltation which 
had both chilled and fascinated the girl 
looking at him. 
the thought 


As she remembered it 
“He would 


arose: accept 
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any martyrdom for himself in defense of 
what he believes and loves—and therefore 
he will inflict it inexorably on others. 
But that’s the point! For oneself, yes— 
but for others, who suffer, and don’t be- 
lieve—suffer horribly !” 

A look of resolution came into the 
young face. She tried to rouse Mrs. 
Betts. 

“Please don’t ery so!” she said, in dis- 
tress. “I see what you mean. I'l try 
and put it to Mr. Newbury. Nobody here 
—you think—need know anything about 
you? They’d suppose you’d separated. 
Mr. Betts would live here, and you would 
live somewhere else. That’s what you 
mean—isn’t it? That’s all anybody need 
know ?” 

Mrs. Betts raised herself. 

“That’s it. Of course—you see—we 
might have pretended to accept Lord 
William’s conditions, and then have de- 
ceived him. But my husband wouldn’t 
do that. He simply doesn’t admit that 
anybody else here has any right to inter- 
fere with our private affairs. But he 
won’t tell lies to Lord William and Mr. 
Edward. If they won’t, they won’t!” 

She sat up, drearily controlling her- 
self; and began to smooth back her hair 
and put her hat straight. But in the 
middle of it she caught Marcia’s hand. 

“Miss Coryston—you’re going to 
marry Mr. Newbury—because you love 
him. If I lose John—who will ever give 
me a kind word—a kind look again? I 
thought at last-—I’d found—a little love. 
Even bad people” —her voice broke— 
“may rejoice in that—mayn’t they? 
Christ didn’t forbid them that.” 

Her piteous look hung on her com- 
panion. The tears sprang to Marcia’s 
eyes. Yet her temperament did not tend 
to easy weeping; and at the root of her 
mind in this very moment were feelings 
of repulsion and of doubt, mingled with 
impressions of pity. But the hours at 
Hoddon Grey had been hours of deep and 
transforming emotion; they had left her 
a more sensitive and responsive human 
being. 

“T’ll do what I ean,” she said, with 
slow emphasis. “I promise you that I'll 
speak to Mr. Newbury.” 

Mrs. Betts gave her effusive thanks, 
which somehow jarred on Marcia; she 
was glad when they were over and Mrs. 


, 





Betts rose to go. That her tearful and 
disheveled aspect might escape the ser- 
vants, Marcia took her down a side stair- 
ease of the vast house, and piloted her 
through some garden paths. Then the 
girl herself, returning, opened a gate into 
a wood, where an undergrowth of wild 
roses was just breaking into flower, and 
was soon pacing a mossy path out of 
sight and sound of the house. 

She found herself in a strange con- 
fusion of mind. She still saw the small, 
tear-stained face, the dingy finery, the 
tormented hair; the story she had just 
heard was still sounding in her ears. But 
what really held her was the question: 
“Can I move Edward ?—what will he say 
to me?” 

And, in the stillness of the wood, all 
the incidents of their Sunday together 
came back upon her, and she _ stood 
breathless and amazed at the change 
which had passed over her life. Was it 
really she, Marcia Coryston, who had been 
drawn into that atmosphere of happy 
and impassioned religion ?—drawn with a 
hand so gentle yet so irresistible? She 
had been most tenderly treated by them 
all, even by that pious martinet Lord 
William. And yet—how was it that the 
general impression was that for the first 
time in her life she had been “ dealt 
with ” — disciplined — molded — by those 
who had a much clearer idea than she 
herself had of what she was to do and 
where she was to go? Out of her mother’s 
company she had been hitherto accus- 
tomed to be the center of her own young 
world; to find her wishes, opinions, preju- 
dices eagerly asked for, and deferentially 
received. And she knew herself naturally 
wilful, conceited, keen to have her owr 
way. 

But at Hoddon Grey, even in the most 
intimate and beautiful moments of the 
first love-scenes between herself and New- 
bury, she had seemed to be entering upon 
—moving in—a world where almost noth- 
ing was left free for her to judge; where 
what she thought mattered very little, be- 
cause it was taken for granted that she 
would ultimately think as Hoddon Grey 
thought; would be cherished, indeed, as 
the latest and dearest captive of the Hod- 
don Grey system and the Hoddon Grey 
beliefs. 

And she had begun already to know the 
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exquisite, the intoxicating joys of self- 
surrender. Every hour had revealed to 
her something more of Newbury’s lofty 
and singular character. The books and 
occupations amid which his home life was 
passed, the letters of his Oxford friends 
to him, and his to them; one letter in 
particular, from his chiefest and dearest 
friend, congratulating him on his engage- 
ment, which had arrived that morning 
only: these things had been for Marcia 
so many steps in a new land, under new 
stars. The mixture in the man she was 
to marry, of gaiety, of an overflowing en- 
joyment of life, expressing itself often in 
an endless childish joking—with mystical 
sternness; eager love of beauty in art 
and literature, coupled with an unbend- 
ing insistence on authority, on the 
Church’s law, whether in doctrine or con- 
duct, together with an absolute refusal to 
make any kind of terms with any sort of 
“ Modernisms,” so far at least as they 
affected the high Anglican ideal of faith 
and practice:—in relation to these facts 
of Newbury’s temperament and life, she 
was still standing bewildered, half yielding 
and half combative. That she was loved, 
she knew—knew it through every vein 
and pulse. Newbury’s delight in her, his 
tender worship of her, seemed to enwrap 
and encompass her. Now as she sat hid- 
den amid the June trees, trembling un- 
der the stress of recollection, she felt 
herself enskied, exalted by such love. 
What could he see in her—what was there 
in her—to deserve it? 

And yet—and yet! Some penetrating 
instinct to which in this moment of soli- 
tude, of unwilling reflection, she could not 
help but listen, told her that the very in- 
most soul of him was not hers; that the 
deepest foundation of his life was no hu- 
man affection, but the rapture, the com- 
pelling vision of a mystical faith. And 
that rapture she could never share; 
she knew herself; it was not in her. 
One moment she could have cried out 
in despair over her own limitations and 
disabilities. The next she was jealous— 
on fire. 

Jealous!—that was the real, sadly hu- 
man truth; jealous, as women have al- 
ways been, of the faith, or the art, or the 
friendship which threatens their hold 
upon the lover. And there stole upon 


her as she sat musing the old, old tempta- 


tion—the temptation of Psyche—to test 
and try this man, who was to bring her 
into bondage, before the bonds were yet 
quite set. She was honestly touched by 
Mrs. Betts’s story. To her, in her first 
softness of love, it seemed intolerably 
hard and odious that two people who 
clung to each other should be forcibly 
torn apart; two people whom no law, but 
only an ecclesiastical scruple, condemned. 
Surely Edward would accept, and per- 
suade his father to accept, the compro- 
mise which the husband and wife sug- 
gested. If Mrs. Betts withdrew from the 
seene—from the estate—would not this 
satisfy everybody? What further scandal 
could there be? She went on arguing it 
with herself; but all the time the real, 
deepest motive at work was not so much 
sympathy as a kind of excited restlessness 
—curiosity. She saw herself pleading with 
Edward, breaking down his resistance, 
winning her cause; and then, instead 
of triumphing, flinging herself into his 
arms, to ask pardon for daring to fight 
him. 

The happy tears blinded her, and fell 
unheeded. Until a mocking reaction 
dried them. “Oh, what a fool!—what a 
fool!” 

And running through the wood she 
came out into the sunshine at its farther 
end—a blaze of sun upon the lake, its 
swans, its stone-rimmed islands. and 
statuary, on the gray - white front of 
the pillared and porticoed house, stretch- 
ing interminably. The flowers shone in 
the stiff beds; a rain of blossom drifted 
through the air. Everything glittered 
and sparkled. It was Corinthian, pre- 
tentious, artificial; but as Marcia hurried 
up the broad middle walk between the 
queer gods and goddesses, whom some 
pupil of Bernini’s had manufactured in 
Rome for a Coryston of the eighteenth 
century, she was in love with the scene, 
which in general she disliked; in love 
with the summer; in love above all with 
the quick life of her own mind and 
body. 

There were persons talking in her 
mother’s sitting-room—Sir Wilfrid, Ar- 
thur, and Coryston—she perceived them 
through the open windows. The sight of 
Arthur suddenly sobered her and di- 
verted her thoughts. For if Newbury 
now held the chief place in her mind, her 
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mother still reigned there. She—Marcia 
—must be on the spot to protect her 
mother—in case protection were wanted, 
and Coryston and Sir Wilfrid had not 
succeeded yet in bringing that mad fel- 
low to his senses. Ah! but they had all a 
new helper and counselor now—in Ed- 
ward. Let Coryston abuse him to her if 
he dared! She would know how to de- 
fend him. 

She hurried on. 

Simultaneously from the garden door 
of the library a figure emerged, a man 
with some books under his arm. She 
recognized Lester, and a rush of some- 
thing which was partly shyness and part- 
ly a delicious pride came over her to 
delay her steps. 

They met under the wide, open colon- 
nade which carried the first story of the 
house. Lester came toward her smiling 
and flushed. 

“T’ve just heard,” he said; “I do con- 
gratulate you. It’s splendid!” 

She gave him her hand; and he thought 
as he looked at her how happiness had 
beautified and transformed her. All that 
was imperfect in the face seemed to have 
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fallen into harmony; and her dark bloom 
had never been so lovely. 

“Yes, I’m very happy. He'll keep me 
in order! At least he'll try.” Her eyes 
danced. 

“ Everybody seems extremely pleased,” 
he said, walking at her side, and not in- 
deed knowing what to say. 

“Except Coryston,” replied Marcia, 
ealmly. “I shall have a bad time with 
him.” 

“Stand up to him!” he laughed. 
bark is worse than his bite. Ah—” 

A sudden sound of vehement voices 
overhead — Lady Coryston’s voice and 
Arthur’s clashing—startled them both. 

“ Oh, I must go!” cried Marcia, frown- 
ing and paling. “ Thank you—thank you 
so much. Good-by.” 

And she ran into the house. Lester 
remained rooted in the shadows of the 
colonnade for a minute or two, looking 
after her, with a set, abstracted face. 
Then the sound of the altercation over- 
head smote him too with alarm. He 
moved quickly away, lest through the 
open windows he might catch what was 
said. 


“ His 
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Folk-Song 


BY LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


ACK 


she came through the flaming dusk, 


And her mother spoke and said: 
“What gives your eyes that dancing light, 
What makes your lips so strangely bright, 

And why are your cheeks so red?” 
“Oh, mother, the berries I ate in the lane 
Have left a stain.” - 


Back she came through the faltering dusk, 
And her mother spoke and said: 
“You are weeping; your footstep is heavy with care— 
What makes you totter and cling to the stair, 
And why do you hang your head?” 
“Oh, mother—oh, mother—you never can know— 
I loved him so!” 
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himself—and then a 
Millions of people would 
fate. Im- 

the new 
name with which he would now earry on 


the business of life. Saville 


enormous pity for 
flash of pric 
read his 
mediately 


name and pity his 


there came to him 
Courtne: 
Brill. It 
name. 
Francis Brill had stolen five hundred 
pounds from his i 
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lar more aristocratic 


Francis 


shrewisl 
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from his 
Brill had 


little café, 
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Francis 
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bandaged 


come to 
and sat 
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was 
paid the 
lordly tip. It 
strutted for 
Bruges the dead. 
For Francis Brill was also dead, and with 


Bruges, entered 


down with face to enjoy 
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Saville 


waiter, and 


glass of gaudy 


Courtney who arose, 
him a 
Sav ille 


through 


rave 


was 


Courtney who 


over a week 
him the dangers and disasters of his past. 
And Brill had perished nobly. All the 
papers, French and English, flamed with 
his He had dozens of 
women and children, then gone down like 


praise. saved 


ONE GLANCE AT THE NEAI 


MONTHLY 
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a hero, calmly, with a smile on his lips. 
His through the 
world; he had become immortal. It 
worth dying for 


name was echoing 
was 
and there was no easier 
loophole for Francis Brill that was than 
the death of his Webbe & 
Trelling’s Mrs. Eulalia 
Brill’s lay two thou- 
sand fathoms deep in the Atlantic. 
When Brill finally removed the splints 
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his face. 
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To add to 
proaching the end of his money. 

Chen Fate, the veiled, 


dealt h a cruel, 


heart. his terrors, he was ap- 


ironic woman, 
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hewspapers one 
F that his uncle, 
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self her and 
with her to the Continent, and live royal 
ly off the money of his uncle Hector? 
But when he thought of the seven years 
of wretchedness he had spent with Fula 
lia and the burning torment of her viper 
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the equally fat 
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How absurd for her to go on living in that 
little flats—stuffy habita- 
full of noisy children. Hy 
long ago have removed to some fashion 
ible 


rounded himself with sybaritish luxury. 
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lingy mass of 
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hotel or apartment-house and _ sur- 
One evening he saw Eulalia come wad- 
dling out of the entrance with a basket 
on her arm. Mops, the dachshund, with 
his long, bolster-like body, crooked legs, 
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It chanced 
s Saville sat 
in Hyde Park, 
suddenly heard 
scratching at 
‘ist muzzle 
Ke and 
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the erected 
h protruding tongue, pop- 
the air, 
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dog, 
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*Hush!” he 


by that 


replied, fiercely. “ Don’t 
eall Ine name! 


do 


My new name is 


you he 


Courtney Savil ar (—Court- 


ney Saville!’ 
He then 
the state 
shocked. 
state of hi 
endeavored 
There’s n 
she. “Come home 
* Eulalia, ple ase remember 
’t Frank,” he excla 


‘Remember that, if 


it you 


that I 


med, | 


isnt ho 


hame 
ly. don’t 
to land me in jail.” 

She took him by the and led hi 
the haileds a 
with a wild flourish of her parasol. 
made a feeble 
at her extravagance. n 
of the cab she clasped him to her billovw 
bosom Then and 
told him of the great windfall which ha 
come unexpectedly Australia 
He affected to be gr surpr 
patted her back with an le 
and said that, a 


arin 


from park. She taxi-c 


He 
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the 
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and 
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Though Courtney Saville felt 
to pish and bah at the words of his crape- 
aden logie of these 

The difficulty was 
more opening Mrs. Brill’s 
and extracting from it five sharp 


inclined 
widow, the words 
Vas l nassailable. 
olved by ones 
irse 
nd glistening sover igns. 
‘You may 


ourtney,” 


write me, Frank I mean 
the dead 
‘we must meet in the streets or parks 
ntil we 


said hero’s relict; 
ean make other arrangements.” 
So they met in the streets and parks 
nd And 


each time, at the close of the interview, 


made other arrangements. 
the worn leather purse disgorged of its 
golden contents. He showed 
t would be for her to leave 
if Battersea for elsewhere, 
vhere she might later be joined by him 


how easy 
the mansions 
mansions 


ind be known as Mrs. Courtney Saville. 
He 


place where 


Brighton as a cheerful 
both unknown. 
l"o Mrs. Brill this idea savored of some- 
thing highly immoral. It affected her 
curiously to call her husband by another 
name; it made him appear almost a 
Saville did his best to point 
to her that, onee her husband, he 


suggest d 


they were 


stranger. 
mut 
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NT NEPHEWS AND NIECES, HIS HEART SANK 


husband, no matter 
whether he bore this name or that name. 
Mrs. Brill, however, held the balance of 
power, and negotiations 


“us always he r 


when between 


the widow he r 


then 


and lamented 
standstill, the shabby 
refused to open and spoke more forcibly 


one came 


to a purse 
than words. 
*‘Courtney,” said Eulalia, firmly, “ you 
know you have been pronounced legally 
dead. Let us be Then 
we can go and Brighton, as 
wish. 

So they 


married again. 


live in you 
were married again, and Mrs. 
Brill, widow, became the wife 
Saville, bachelor, and they 


live in an old square house at 


Francis 
of Courtney 
went to 
Brighton, a festive and sunny place that 
appealed mightily to Saville. 
For months Saville 
kindest devoted of husbands. 
Only a his old self 
through and then. 
and 


several was the 
and most 
flash of 


him 


showed 
Eulalia 


happiness. 


now 


glowed with new hope 
She considered it a sort of revived honey- 
grew fatter sheer 

Mops, too, appeared to 


thrive on Brighton air, for he, too, grew 


moon, and through 


contentment. 
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rounder. Then, very gently 
Saville 


only 


Courtney 
wi uld be 


began to 
wise and just 
Uncle Heetor’s 

Was he 


betore 


transter 
hame, 

il heir 
Eulalia, 


hrinness in he r jaws, 


not, 
his 
with a peculiar 
and showing 
dozen double chins, answered, also 
that she 
Francis Brill, it was 
that she should 
That had 


licitors. 


1 
and softly, 


being 
heir to 
and proper 
ontrol of the 


the advice of 


money. 
he rs 
‘Your solicitors!” asked Saville, “ and 
who are they ?” 
“Webbe & Trelling,” 
watching the 


answered his 
effect of her shot 

hill crept over Saville’s heart. He 

nto 


passionate reproach ) 


folly, her undutifulness tow- 

He begged and eajoled and 
her, but Eulalia 
the same 
would 
to him nor change 


ors. When he 


Vas ¢ ndan 


iimself. 
threatened met every 


with 
She 


unshakable 
neither make 
her 
eried out 
and 
& Trelling, 
his 


sufficient safeguards 


gering his liberty 
retaining Webb 
his 
d heard were 
him. Besides, remarked, it was 
likely that he would have any deal- 


ss by 


she replied that new name, new 


nose il 
for 


not 


she 
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ings with the tirm until after her death. 
And that, added, considering 
much older she was than he, 
sooner think 


he r 


she how 
might oceur 
than he might 
Despite the 


was something 


or hope. 
ther 
and mournful 
which implied that all would 
then be well with him. 

From that 


irony of words, 
benevolent 
in her tone, 
the fifty thousand 
pounds hung ever before him, a dazzling 
prize that would some day fall into his 
hands. Again he chafed 
wasted his eloquence. 
duced to the 
sioner upon 


day on 


and swore and 
He was now re- 
position of a mere pen 
wife. At ther 
were tempestuous quarrels between them, 
as in the old 


at Battersea. 


his times 
miserable ecat-and-dog days 
And very frequently ther 
were days when Brill, that 
the place of his 
of the sea. 


Francis Was, 
wished himself lving 

at the bottom 
Nevertheless, Saville’s 
Kulalia 


restraint. 


namesake 
demeanor tow 
ward his was now marked 


Whenever he felt 


denunciation or rebellion, 


greater 
moved to tierce 
he thought of Uncle Hector’s money, nov 
of his wife and doubly 
trusteeship ot Webbe 4 
Eulalia 


nephews 


safe in the name 
safe in the 
Trelling. But 


tenderly ot 


whenever spok 
her distant 
then Saville’s heart 


W heneve r Eulalia 


passionately adored 


and 
withir 
that 


sank 


sat 


nieces, 
him. with 


animal, the almost 
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immovable Mops, 
he r 


on her lap, regarding 
husband calmly, with the 
judge, Saville writhed. He 


spent much of his time parading up and 


young 


as 
eyes of a 
down the Esplanade, swinging his cane 
and sporting his elegant clothes. Find- 
his strove to be 
as pleasant to Eulalia as possible. And 
this life Eulalia 
vas fatter than ever, Saville was growing 
stout and gray, and Mops had developed 


into a 


ing threats in vain, he 


went on for five years, 


swollen, who 
basked continually in the lap of his mis- 


tress, where Saville surveyed 


lethargic 


sausage, 
him with 
a furtive but glowering hate. 
One Eulalia did down 
breakfast. Mops began to howl dis- 
within When 
up to was amiss, 
he found Eulalia with a placid expression 
on her face, but quite cold. Mops had 
mounted at the foot of the bed, 
and when husband approached he 
bared his Then over- 
came Saville’s shrunken little heart. He 
knelt down by the bed, close to the howl- 
ng Mops, and wept aloud. The feeling 
of relief which, as he had once imagined, 
would fill Eulalia had 
given up the ghost, was not there, but 
in its place bitter regret and s« lf-reproach. 

After the stately funeral came the 
greatest ordeal of all. And this was to 
the firm of solicitors who had once 
his employers. Which member 
to Brighton to attend to 
matter of the will—the easy, benev- 
olent Webbe, or the sharp-eyed Trelling, 
the implacable Trelling who had revealed 
his theft to the public? 

When for the reading 
of the will, he ordered the drawing-room 
to be discreetly darkened. 


day not 


come 
to 
mally 


Saville 


from her room. 


went what 


scCC 


guard 
the 


teeth. something 


his heart when 


be en 
would 


the 


come 


the hour came 


He put on a 
which he had 


when 


pair of smoked pince-nez, 
often on the beach 
dazzle was too bright for his blue eyes. 
He practised speaking in the subdued, 
monotonous tone of a grief-stricken man. 
Anxiously up and down the 
Now and again he peered 
the slits in the 
At last there came a knock. 

“Mr. Trelling,” announced old Gattle, 
the butler. 

It 
But 


worn the sea- 


he paced 
thick carpet. 


out 


between Venetians. 


indeed 
how changed! 


was the junior partner. 
The years that had 


Saville 


elapsed had used him harshly. 
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no longer recognized him. The hair that 
had been black had disappe ared, re veal- 
the siraight 
back was bent; the sharp, black eyes were 
faded and stared owlishly through thick 
magnifying-lenses. 
loud and 


ing a shining pate; 


once 


Even the voice, once 
The re- 
doubtable Trelling was not only the gaunt 
shadow feeble of himself, he 
evidently some sinister 


resolute, was broken. 
and echo 
was racked by 
disease. 

“Mr. Saville,” he said, advancing with 
outstretched hands, “permit me to offer 
my sincere condolences.” 

“ Thank said his former 
standing with his back to the light. 

He shook the hand which had branded 
him publicly thief and robbed 


of his posthumous glory. 


you, 


clerk, 


as a him 
“Tt is a sad duty I have come to per- 
form—the last duty for our worthy client, 
Mrs. Saville.” 
The solicitor drew a folded paper from 
stiff and 


that bore seals and stamps. 


his pocket, a crackling paper 
Then he sat 
down in an arm-chair and began to read. 
The lonely and disconsolate Mops, whim- 
pe ring softly the He 
down near the solicitor’s feet 
looked at Saville with melancholy 

Slowly, one by one, the fatal and 


details fel] Trelling’s 


erept into room. 
crouched 
and 
eyes. 
devastating from 
lips. 
The 


of the 


fortune 


provisions 
the 


four 


will literally 
scattered of Uncle Hector 
to the of the globe to 
nephews who were farmers in Canada, 


quarters 


to nieces who were governesses in France, 
to a cousin who had married a merchant 
in South Africa, to a brother, a mission 
in Shantung. There were 
to charity, the of which 
caused a cold sweat to break out on the 
widower’s brow. stiff sum 
set aside drinking - fountain at 
Hove; for a memorial window 
in the parish church. A liberal amount 
was left to old Gattle, and there was some 
thing for Mrs. Dawes, the cook. As these 
items fell in cold and colorless tones from 
the attorney’s lips, the hopes of Courtney 
Saville sank lower and lower, and his 
heart writhed and rebelled within him. 
Suddenly Trelling paused, peered closely 
at the paper with his weakened 
murmured, “ Most remarkable!” 
read on: 


ary several 


bequests size 
There was a 
for a 
another 


eyes, 


then 
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‘To the firm of Webbe & Trelling I 
bequeath the sum of five hundred pounds 
in restitution of that amount purloined 
by my former husband, Francis Brill, 
while in the employ of the firm.” 

* How 
solicitor. 

Saville’s 


words 


commendable!” remarked the 


knees trembling the 
like a 
out of the 
Eulalia was 
avenging herself. Per- 
would even 
him to his 
Relentlessly 
Trelling read on in his 


were 
were 
judgment 
past. 
haps she 
betray 


enemy ! 


flat. brittle Voice S 
‘To 


Courtney 


husband, 
Saville, I 
the 


house, 


my 
bequeath use of 
this and my 
beloved friend and in- 
st parable companion, 
Mops. It is 
that my husband cher- 


my wish 
ish and tenderly pro- 
vide for 
the course of 
Mops’s, natural 
this purpose 
husband is to 


him during 
his, 
life. 
For my 
receive 
the sum of three hun- 
dred pounds per an- 
num and the use of 
the house. On the 
death of the dog Mops, 
both house and money 
are to 


revert to my 


brother Fergus, ot 
Shantung.” 

There from Saville. 
Crumpled in soul and body, he sank into 
a chair. Then Mops —Mops the master, 
Mops the heir, Mops the madly and pas- 
sionate ly adored - 


came a groan 


his name 
To Saville’s ears 
it was a yapping of triumph and not of 
grief. Almost 
of Eulalia was piercing through the voice 
of her “beloved friend and inseparable 
It was as if he had again 
lost his identity. 

He knew that he shook hands mechan- 
ically with that evil phantom of his past, 
solicitor Trelling, who vanished, after 
fresh condolences. Now he sat 


hearing 
spoken, began to yap. 


it seemed as if the voice 


companion.” 


divers 
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alone in the darkened room of the empty 


full of 
resentment 


rather 
at Eulalia’s ironic jest. 


house, wonder 


than 


strange 


And once more deep envy of the oth- 
er Francis Brill stole Brill 
the had un 
known, friendless man 
had first stolen and then blackened wit 


him, 
the 


glory he 


over 


he ro, who rone down. 


W hose 


his own living shams 
Then suddenly it 
revealed to him 
he himself, the 
nificant Courtney 


was 
how 
insig 
Sa 
ville, might have acted 
the had there 
been heroic stuff in his 


hero 


dry and selfish heart. 


He was alone how 
and friendless. As he 
sat his de- 


jection, his arms hang 


there in 


ing at his sides, he 
became conscious of a 
warm, moist tongue 
that licked his hand. 
There at his feet was 
Mops, 


seechingly 


looking up be 
into his 
wagging his 


Mops was 


master ; 


and 
And 


his 


‘ ves 
tail. 
now 
the and 


Mops ce 


pended his very exist- 


welfare 
gevity of 
ind home : 
food and fire. A burst 
of fury shot through 
his heart and a mur- 
derous impulse to 
hurl the bloated beast 
through the window. But Mops con- 
tinued to make his friendly advances. 
He seemed to have forgotten the ancient 
feud between them. Saville 
him critically, and then 
wrath gave way to his usual state of fear 
Was not Mops too fat? Would it be bet- 
ter to feed him well or starve him a lit 
tle? What, in Heaven’s name, was he 
do to insure a long life for the animal ? 
There was but one answer. It came to 
him in the words of Eulalia, words that 
still echoed to him from out the pages 
of the will. He must “cherish and ten 
derly provide for him during the term 
of his, Mops’s, natural life.” 


ence, house 


surveyed 


his unusual 


+ 





On the Banks 


STEPHEN 


HE modern Protestant says, “ Liv 


well; use your wealth with a sense 
P 


ot responsibility to God: be 
just to 


sober. 
neighbor, be 
The 
matter; it is chiefly 
well.” Breaking the 
commandments means for the Protestant 


ore ak 


your temperate 


nm your passions.” Russian 


‘All that is 


necessar to 


Savs, 
minor 


die 


ing with God until repentance; but 
or the Russian peasant there is no such 

breaking God. The 
the thief, and the murderer 
are as intimate with God as the just man, 
Life 


matters 


feeling of with 


drunkard, 


and perhaps even more intimate. 


doesn’t matter verv much: what 


and 
for which the ikon stands and 


s the every-day ties between man 
God, that 
he 21 
ommunion with his higher destiny. 
tes of the 


solemn, 


‘eat rites by which man enters into 
All 
the ri Russian Church are very 
invested with great 
the funeral, the 
dead body for its long 
hymns 


and they are 
mportance. Certainly 
out of the 
and the 
over it, are felt to be not only impressive 
but 


ay ing 


rest, and prayers sung 


good for the one who 


the living, 
s dead. 

It was amazing to me to see the extent 
io which the pilgrims sought in Jeru- 
the clothing of their 
and how much their thoughts 
death and the final 
morning. They sanctified 
crosses at the Grave: little ones to wear 
round necks, 


their breasts: 


tokens tor 


dead bodies, 


sale m 
vere centered on 
re surrection 
their larger 
they brought 


and ones to 


1: 
ie on 


their 


de ath-shrouds and eross-embroidered caps 
to dip them in Jordan; they took Jeru- 


salem earth to put in their coffins, and 
had their arms tattooed with the 
word Jerusalem and with pictures of the 
Virgin, so that they might lie so marked 
in the indeed, that 
again so marked and show it 
By these things they felt they 
obtained a sort of sanctity. 

The 


something 


even 


grave, and, 


might rise 


they 


in heaven. 


Jordan 
against 


going to was essentially 
the Last Day. 


it was very touching that on the day 


done 


of the Jordan 
GRAHAM 


before the caravan set out, the peasants 
cut linen to the shape of the Stone of 
the Anointing which stands outside the 
Sepulcher, and placed that with 
their death-shrouds on that for 
feeling that they were doing for 
their dead bodies just what Mary and 
St. Joseph of Arimathea did for the body 
They 


felt it would be particularly good to rise 


linen 
stone 


blessing, 


of Jesus, and upon the same stone. 
from death in shrouds thus sanctified. 

I suppose several hundreds of pilgrims 
their shrouds to the the 
before the caravan set out: in th 
there unrolling of an 
amount of 


took grave on 
day 
hoste lry was an 
amazing as 
What 
a bustle of preparation there was on the 
night be fore: 
the 


clean linen most 


the possession of such dirty people. 


the mending of lapti, the 


filling of sacks with things to be 
dipped in the stream, the procuring of 
bottles and eans bringing back the 
water of the river. For most of us it 

extraordinary occasion, a_pil- 
grimage within a pilgrimage; for those 
Palestine for the first 
it was a first occasion of tramping a dis- 


for 
was an 


who were in time 


tance in such a crowd. The caravan, of 


eourse, is not traveling. like gipsies, in 
houses on wheels, but the journeying to- 
gether of a great concourse of people on 


foot, or, in the East, with camels and 
mules. 

There were more than a thousand of 
us that out 
before it 
there, dear 
from the Urals. 
Abraham there among many 
the old from Tobolsk to whom | 


gave sixpence, and a host of others with 


dawn, 
Libomudrof 
the 
a cart; 


morning at 
light. 
Dyadya, 


set next 


even was 


old 


Yevgeny was in 


was boy 


was hahas 
man 
whom I was acquainted. It was a long, 
In front rode a Turk- 
ish policeman and one of the Palestine 
Society’s Montene- 


formed 


straggling crowd. 
gorgeously dressed 


grins, and a similar escort our 


protection at the very rear; there were a 
creat number of nanniered asses carrying 
pilgrims or pilgrims’ sacks, and Arab 
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boys with poles running at their sides, 
and a number of vans carrying those 
who cared to be carried. Most of the 
pilgrims were on foot, and most carried 
their own packs; some were in overcoats, 
some carried umbrellas to guard against 
the sun. There were about equal num- 
bers of men and women, and the wom- 
en almost without exception walked, 
the broad-backed mules offering them no 
temptation. We started out at a smart 
pace, as we wished to make progress while 
the weather was cool: we knew that when 
the sun rose it would be arduous to 
keep up on the dusty, shadeless road. 

We passed the brook Kedron, the Mount 


of Olives, Bethany, and were well across 


the Judean Wilderness before the weather 
became unpleasantly hot. At Bethany we 
were joined by a fresh party who had 
gone out to the monastery by Lazarus’s 


tomb the night before in order to make 
the day’s journey to Jericho less tiring 
the road to Jordan is a very difficult one 
even for the strong pilgrim. 

My companion was a strange old fel- 
low from Voronezh government; he was 
evidently very poor. He wore old slit 
and ragged cotton trousers and no coat, 
but only a thick homespun linen shirt 
which showed his sun-burned bosom. Over 
his back he held the tattered remains of 
a red rug. Round his neck was a piece 
of ordinary string, from which an old 
wooden cross hung on his breast, and he 
wore an ancient, miter-shaped sheepskin 
hat. He was very clean, and in his way 
fine-looking and simple; he held himself 
erect, and marched rather than walked 
at a funeral pace. When I saw him first 
from behind he was all by himself, and 
the look of him reminded me of the pic- 
ture of the victim of an auto da fé. I 
must say he was a strange figure, a 
strange person. He didn’t encourage me 
to walk with him, and though he was 
quite polite and answered my questions 
sweetly and simply, he never entered into 
any conversation on his own account. He 
walked slowly, but he never stopped to 
take rest. I believe that at Jericho he 
simply passed on and did not stay, as we 
did, at the hostelry there. Most of the 
pilgrims rested at the Apostles’ Well, 
where it is said the Apostles used to 
drink water and refresh themselves; but 
my companion went on without notice. 


Even at the Khan Khasura, the inn to 
which the good Samaritan is supposed 
to have taken the man whom the thieves 
had beset, my new acquaintance only 
looked in, saw the pilgrims drinking 
water and munching crusts, and went on. 

Clouds of dust pursued us over the 
mountains. The road rising from th 
grandeur of Bethany wound in long 
curves round the breast of the hills. We 
were all alone in the world. Only ocea 
sionally there came a line of mules or 
camels with dark Bedouin Arabs passing 
us or overtaking us. I stood at a corner 
and looked back on the long, laboring 
train of black figures on the baked, whit 
road, bundles on their backs, staves in 
their hands, and hemp or bark boots on 
their feet. The bend of their backs as 
they toiled upward seemed a sight that 
must be very acceptable in the eyes of 
God. 

The pilgrims did reverence at the 
brook Cherith, where God sent the ravens 
to Elijah, and deep down in the ravin 
saw the Monastery of St. George, built 
on the place where the birth of the Virgin 
Mary is supposed to have been announced 
to her father Joachim. The pilgrim from 
Voronezh crossed himself very devoutly 
at this point, and when we resumed our 
tramp upward I ventured to offer him 
some white bread and raisins, which to 
my surprise he accepted very gladly, 
crossing himself and calling upon God 
to save me. An hour and a half later 
we reached the pass over the mountains, 
and saw lying before us the Dead Sea 
and the whole valley of the Jordan, al- 
most the same picture as was visible from 
the summit of the Mount of Olives at 
Jerusalem. Far away in dark shadow 
stood the steep Moabite Mountains, and 
to the right of them the Ammonite Moun- 
tains, among whose summits the pil- 
grims marked out what they took to be 
Mount Nebo, where Moses died and from 
whence the prophet saw the Promised 
Land, though he might not enter it. 

We were high up on the right bank 
of a great ravine, and more than one 
thousand feet below ran a white, foam- 
ing mountain stream. The rocks led 
down majestically to the little river; 
they sat about it in extraordinary gran- 
deur, the silent powers of nature in the 
presence of life. 


Ss iat wm e- tl as aiag RET 
































Here we passed the first representative 


of western Europe, a young Frenchman, 


vho suddenly pointed out the galleries 


of the rocks to his wife “ Regardez 


omme cest beau la.’ The pilgrims 
stared at the couple and said, “ Nice 
people; just what you see in Moscow.” 

An hour’s descent brought us to the 
poplar-trees and palms of what was once 
Jericho, and what is now the little Arab 
hamlet of Erikha. 

Nothing remains now of what was once 
a famous city. Erikha is a miserable 
hamlet of two hundred people and no 
more. It has two grand hotels, which 
stand out in startling contrast to the huts 
of the Arabs. There is not even a large 
church in the village, and the Russian 
shelter is an insignificant building searce- 
ly fit to accommodate fifty people. far 
less the fifteen hundred who came there 
this day 

We were all led to tables in the open 
air under pleasant, shady trees, and there 
regaled with soup and tea. The soup, if 
it could be said to have any color, was 





SHROUD 


green, and large leaves. which T took to 
be dock, floated in it. It was served in 
dishes the size of wash- basins; there 
were wooden spoons all round, and ten 
or twelve peasants sat about each dish. 
The tea was hot and clear, and just a 
tinge of vellow color in it told that it 
was tea, and not simply boiling water. 
After the meal there was a service in the 
hostelry yard, and then rest. 

Father Yevgeny, who made _ himself 
very conspicuous in all the arrangements, 
found a room set apart for clean pil- 
grims. I had settled down to a pallet 
on the floor of the general dormitory, 
and was wondering whether I would not 
go out and find some fresh and open 
place among the mountains, when Yev- 
geny came across me and kindly brought 
me to his room. “ There’s just one bed- 
stead left.” said he. “I’ve been looking 
for a likely sort of person to give it to.” 
This was very fortunate for me, as the 
general room was soon so crowded with 
sleepers that it was impossible to get 
across without treading on arms and legs. 
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I felt we were rather selfish, however 

“the clean publie”—and I fetched old 
for he dead beat. 
stood out on his brow, and | 
ride in a 


Libomudrof in, was 
he ve ins 
counseled him to 


the 


get a 


but he 


eart on 
morrow, said he would go all 
the way to Jordan on foot, and coming 
he’d mule; it 


matter so much going home; 


home 
didn’t 


if it 


perhaps get on a 
and 
were to save him dying or going 
mad he would do it. 

Next day early we were all hurrying 
along the Jordan valley road. 


Che moun- 
tains were grand before us; pale stars 


shone down upon us as we kicked through 
the deep, white, stifling dust. We were 
a march on the heat of the day 
ind with good cause. 
st. 


stealing 
reached 
John the Baptist Monastery the sun 
rose blindingly across the horizon of the 
perfectly clear sky, and its 
mercilessly to us as 


Before we 


rushed 
the only 
things left living in the desert. We were 
glad to call a halt at the monastery and 
rest in the shade of its high, whitewashed 
walls. It 


rays 


against 


from 
were already 
stream. Some of 
the pilgrims went straight ahead to find 
the river and bathe in it, but the great 


was about seven miles 


Jericho. | suppose, and we 


quite near the Jordan 
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majority waited for the priests and monks 
of the take 
consecrate the wate P. 


monastery to us down and 

There was a tremendous clamor while 
we stood about this great, white, gleam 
Arab 
for us with soap 
stamped with the portraits of Jesus or 
John the bottles for the 
water, with crosses and rosaries, and all 
A novice 
of the monastery was distributing brown 
loaves, third wandered 
about with a gigantic iron kettle full of 
boiling the back 
trestles 


ing monastery. A score or so of 


hawkers were waiting 


Baptist, with 
manner of religious keepsakes. 
another sugar, a 

Somewlhe re in 
tables on 


for our 
number of Christian 


water. 
ground were and an 
breakfast 
Arabs had 


from Jordan in 
order to participate in the great 


abundance of 
A great 


also 


mugs 
eome up beyond 
service 
on the banks; 
looked, 


white 


and splendid figures they 


their faces and 
We 
during that time 
many of the peasants obtained the honor 


with swarthy 


cloaks and turbans. waited 


about an hour, and 
of holding the ikons and the crosses that 
were to be taken in procession. 
gilt cross 
and the 
round to kiss it. 


Out came 
with bat] 

pilgrims all crowded 
One by one the peasant 


a great swathed 


towels, 














ARRIVAL OF THE PILGRIMS AT THE MONASTERY OF ST 


JOHN THE Baptist 





























men and women came up and reverently 


kissed it. After the cross came two 
ikons similarly swathed, a picture of St. 
John the Baptist, and a representation 


of the deseending of the Spirit on Jesus 
is He was coming up out of the river at 
baptism. Suddenly the clergy appeared, 
nd with them a number of shaggy- 
haired monks: the ikon-bearers and the 
cross-bearer formed in a line, and at a 
word from the officiating priest marched 
forward, the thousand pilgrims trooping 
after them. We went down a steep road 
between clay banks, and it seemed as if 
we were descending into the bowels of 
the earth. There was not the gleam of 
a blade of grass about, and high above us 
blazed the tyrant of the desert in un- 
approachable magnificence. But we were 
quickly delivered from this ugly stretch 
of what is really the ancient shore of th 
Dead Sea, and at a turn found ourselves 
in the running oasis of the river-banks, 
a little paradise of green fields and hedges 
of oleander and tamarisk. 

We crossed one field and passed into 
another, there to be met by a crowd of 
half-dressed people who had come down 
before us. Here all the bushes were hung 
with drying linen; there were great piles 
of clothes on the grass; in one corner 
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was a tent church, and in another a Turk- 
ish araka-shop. We arrived singing a 
hymn in chorus, and as we stood in sight 
of the little turbid river racing under- 
neath its weeping-willows, all the pilgrims 
raised their hats and crossed themselves 
We had arrived at that point in the 
river’s course where, according to one 
tradition, Jesus came to be baptized, and 
whe re, according to anothe r. the Jews 
had forded the river when they came to 
Canaan after their servitude in Egypt. 
In a great miscellaneous crowd the 
peasants began to undress and to ste] 
into their white shrouds; the women into 
long robes like night-dresses, the men into 
full white shirts and trousers. Those 
who came unprovided stood quite naked 
on the banks. Then the priest, when h« 
had given the pilgrims time to prepare, 
hegan taking the service for the sancti 
fication of the water. The ikons and th 
cross were ranged around a wooden plat 
form over the water. Calling out in a 
loud voice, “ Come, ye thirsty, and tak« 
water gladly from the wells of salvation,” 
the priest bent down and in a silver ba 
sin scooped up water from the running 
stream. Then, standing in front of tl 
basin, he read the prayers of the sancti 
fication of the water. Candles were dealt 
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out and lighted, and then to the music of 
the hymn, “ The y baptize Thee in 
dan, O dipped the 
swathed cross first in the basin and then 
At the dipping 
as many of the pilgrims as 


Jor- 
Lord,” he towel- 
in the river three times. 
of the CToOss 
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women, all in white, dry and gleaming or 
Then no one seemed 
towels, and the 
the drying them 
Many pilgrims, who had be« n in 
took off their clinging 

shrouds stroll- 
field 


wet and dripping. 


to have brought naked 


stood or sat in sun 


selves 
the water once, 
and, 
ing the 


across 








in Adamite sin 
plicity, 
the 
having 


hung them o1 
bushes to 


dry; 
this, 


done 
they went in agai 
suit of 
funeral garb, or they 
them 
their 
old clothes over their 
limbs 


were. 


in anothe r 


sat and drie d 


selve Ss, or put 


just as 
The 
Arabs 


shor 


damp 
they 
Christian 
the 
in their shrov 


stood on 
ids and 
made hysterical 
chants and speeches. 
For the the 
hour the was 
full of bathers; 
the 
to have 


whole of 

water 
some 
took the opportunity 
a good swim: 
stood 
in the 
and couldn’t get out, 
though wished 
to. [ remember es- 
pecially four 


with their toes 


river mud 
they 


ancient 
dames, all over sixty. 


unprovided with 





shrouds, standing in 





ON THE EDGE OF THE LIFE-GIVING 


could get near plunged into the water, 
crossing themselves and shivering. 

It was a wonderful sight, that plunge 
the life - giving that rush 
the bank of glistering, sunlit 
into the strange little yellow-green 

But though so many went in at 


into stream, 


from fig- 
ures, 
river 
the dipping of the holy cross, their elimi- 
the the banks 
only served to show how many more were 
For 
a scene that baffies description, the 


nation from numbers on 


waiting behind. a whole hour there 
was 


most extraordinary mingling of men and 


STREAM 


the 
onto 
brown - bodied 


holding 


another, 


water 
one 
and 
ruined-looking, with 
their necks just 
lean, naked 
the 
themselves 


round show 
their 


out of 


erosses 
shoulders 

They 
kissing 


one another, promising to meet in heav- 


ing, and 
sticking 
were 


up water. 


crossing and 
en, shivering and gurgling all the while, 
and for 
who 
them 


steep, 


obviously waiting 
had forgotten to and 
out. Some others crawled up the 

clayey bank, looking round 
them, wondered where they had left their 
clothes: 
dle that it was difficult to find anything. 


one 


some 
come take 


and 


everything was in such a mud- 
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[ suppose some pilgrims went into th a blessing, but for the weak, even with 
vater with their money tied ( l 1 God’s blessing, it is almost necessary per- 
bodies, others left it in charge of om haps to follow it with a drink of vodka. 
ther pilgrim on the shore, though I don’t feel ill. No, I don’t feel any 
must have simply left it in the aps different. I should like some araka, but 


with the ir shed clothing. The re were | have n't tasted aleoho] since I promised 


many \rab muleteers wandering about to God. Come, let us go to the Dead 
among the things, vet I heard of no rob- Sea shore and the Monastery of St. Gue- 
beries There wer also many hawkers rassim. There, as they say, the monks 
f brandy, and, de spite the fact that it have always tea ready for those come up 
as in the great fast, some of the pil- from Jordan.” 
erims took a glass lest they should be ill So, with a farewell glance at the field 
after going into the cold water. The now covered with drying linen, I pre- 
say in parenthesis, quite pared to set out with him. The Comic 
had dipped the shroud he bought in 
acquaintances bathed in the Dmitri’s shop and also the death-caps, 
stream; the young man from the Urals and had wrung them dry and put all in 
‘ross several times—no mean feat, his pack. Many pilgrims cut canes from 
current is 
Dear old 


‘ let himself 
gingerly by a all 





branch of weeping- 
villow, but, slipping, 
vent right over his 
head in the stream 
Yevgeny, being 
monk, went far 
ay from the sight 
f the female form 
divine and let him 
self in privately, sol 
emnly anathematiz 
devils that 
about be 
went down 
th water. Li 
»mudrof went 
hrough a little pri- 
vate ceremony of 
itting himself into 
Ss shroud, crossing 
the neck-opening be- 
ore he put it over 
is he ad, and he also 
rusted himself to a 
willow branch, but 
without accident, 
however. When he 
was dried and 
dressed he said to 


vp Aine 2 


me: “Let’s go and 
get some tea some- 
where. t fear the 
effects of the water; 
for the hale and 
strong, cold water is 
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the bushes, and, putting their shrouds on 
them, hung them over their backs to dry, 
and walked to St. Guerassim, as it 
with flags. About a 
assembled, and then a 


were, 
white dozen of us 
crowd of 
about 


and 


whol 


dripping pilgrims in white came 


us to ask us where we going 


by what road. We pe 


them, a 


were 
rinted the way to 
nd they promised to follow. 


St. Guerassim, when he was a hermit 
in the 
with pain and holding up 

The 
appeals of this kind 


wilderness, met a lion erying out 
its paw to have 
seem to 


a thorn pulled out. lions 


have made many 
Guerassim 
Androcles 
other heroes e bound up the 
led it to the 


rfiive years it gratefully 


the early Christians, and 
not less | 


and the 


was ackward than 


poor beast’s pav 


astery, 


mon- 
where 
old man, even doing domestic 

The other brothers of 
also made use of the lion’s 
the 
One 


monastery 


S¢ rved ¢ 
labor for him. 
the n 


services, 


onastery 


and even set him to watch 
was grazing. 
the 


and Guerassim, thinking 


ass while it 
the lion 
without the ass, 
that the natural leonine appetite had ac- 
counted for the beast of labor, said to 
the lion, “ Henceforth you shall be the 
monast ass’ 
the king of 
grain and their pitchers, 
Jord 
been 


monastery 


day returned to 


panniers were put on 


beasts, and he carried their 
and he brought 
water trom in The lion, who seems 
to have than 


Guerassim himself, served meekly, and in 


more saintly even 
those days when the pilgrims came down 
to Jordan he brought 


but chased the peasants from the sacred 


not only up water, 


river to the monastery, where they paid 
the brothers good money to pray for the 
health of their bodies : 
soul of their fathers 
At last, eoming back 
found that Guerassim 
that hour he had 
When the saint buried, the 
showed the the tomb, and there he 
stretched himself out and expired. Poor 
On the 
Monastery of St. Guerassim 
though the lion 
still brings the 


and th peace of 
and grandfathers. 
day, the lion 
From 
life. 


monks 


one 
was at ad. 

no more joy in 
was 
lion 
lion! him rests name and 
ne of the 
the desert, and 
his 

pilgrims along from 
purpose. I told dear old Dyadya 
and he seemed highly edified. 
He knew of the lion, of course, but had 


now, 
is dead, vet repute 
same 


the storv. 
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never heard the details. 
to what 


‘It only shows 
sainthood the people attained 
* “We've outlived all 
agree. 

hot 


long ago,” said he. 
that.” 
It was a 
gully to 
thought to 


I was fain to 
walk along that 
Those 


umbrellas t 


terribly 


Jordan St. Guerassim. 


who had bring 
keep off the sun were lucky The ver 
mountains round about us glared wit 
retlected sunshine. Wi 

the old Dead Sea three thousand 
feet below the level of the Mediterranea 
Sea, the lowest place on earth. The air 
had the : 
vicinity of Sodom an 
Libomudrof! 
) 


were again oO! 


, 
shore, 


sense ot 


Was oppressive; we 
1 Gomorrah. 
I though would col- 
lapse, and made hin , 
wet shrouds 
and down hi 


rough bat 


hat 


wore 


his 
part 
ad taken witl 
mie I am sure i i only a short 
not more tha 7 
we had never 
rested ¢ he 
Well 
At last 
we stood at the gates of the monastery, 
with its high, blue-white walls of white- 
bricks. Libomudrof had _ his 
a for all comers it 
shady cellar; tea, I 
taste, made with 
Dead Sea water; 


before. How joyfully we 


flower-crowned oasis of Guerassim’s 


and sipped the warm salt wate r! 


Ww ashed 
wish; there was te 
a long, dark, 
of a 


not 


may say, 


saltish somethir 


unlike the re were 
basins of black olives to 
alas! no sugar and ie 
Hardly had we tak 
the other 


they came in 


pilgrims bega to arrive; 
and I 


monastery. 


scores indreds 


and 


swarmed over the Soon our 
was full, and not another 


cellar ano 
the table Ss. 


perso! 
Indeed 
a erush opposite us that 


the seat, a swaying plank 


two empty casks, suddenly gave 
ims to the floor. 
It was a scene of much merriment. 

For all of us it relief to 
rest in the shade. Libomudrof was next 
and we libs rally he lped each other 
to tea and olives. He 
lump of bread from Jerusalem, an 
| had shared me. We all 
drank an enormous quantity of that salt 
tea, and all the 
we heard the grind of the 
pump which less fortunate 


could get a sei at 
there was such 
placed acToss 
way with 
a crash and let the pilgr 


was a great 


To me, 


had saved a great 
i 


as 
none he with 
time we sat drinking 
monastery 
pilgrims out 


side were glad to use to get a drink even 
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ire of St. Guerassim and the lion, 

jion’s deceas the no! and on the table Vi a vhole stack ot 
in their monastery, an oleograph miniatur the same. 
with that arduous wat Each pilgrim on giving in the names of 
and fro fro Aorda he “ to-be "a d-for” ree ived an oleo 


invaded still rap ith a blessing from St. G 





thousand 


n black el 


in a stone gall ry, 
brightest sunlight, 
darkest shadow, 
ip and down these 
vs and along the 


surged a crowd of 











men and women, 

at another crowd 

ww surging about the 
nonastery pump. All were 
ing, laughing, and ealling, and rassim in the desert. I noticed that Li- 
above all sounded the ancient harsh- bomudrof paid out two rubles to the 
toned monaste ry bell. Monks. But then, he had bron ght thirty 
When we had had enough tea we w or forty rubles which had been given him 


ip the stone steps to the rallers ma ‘ by th village rs at home, and had doled 


down in the shady part. Some went dow: ut monev and mentioned such names as 
to the Dead Sea to look at the waters he thought fit, not only here at St. Gue- 
which covered the cities of sin. Others rassim, but at St. John the Baptist Mon- 
crowded into the office of the monaste ry astery and in Jerusalem. He purposed 
to subscribe for prayers. I went to the going to Mount Sinai on a camel after 
room where the names of the people for Easter, and no doubt would ask for 
whom prayers were to be said were being prayers and give an alms all the way. 
taken down. There were three monks Asked whether he purposed taking a bot- 
busy writing in ancient, over-scrawled tle of Dead Sea water back to Russia, 


registers as fast as the pilgrims could he grinned in a peculiar way and called 


eall out the names. The room was ul in hi hollow, oracular voice: “ No: 


packed. Along one sicle vas an imme nse i i has heen done by pilgrims 
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before now for the evil purposes of others 
in Russia. <A witch I knew for 
a bottle of the water to be brought to her, 
and on the night all 
cattle fell dead. Some of the more 
cated go to bathe in the sea to improve 
health, , 


influenza, 


asked 
she rece ived it he r 
edu- 
rheumatism, | 
the evil eye. I 
dip. But can 
No. And would 
to God to bathe in holy 

and then to wash in the sins of Sodom? 
No.” This i 
that had 
warned us 


should 


their eure 

and 
take a 

Satan 7 


King s 
' 
aiso 


evil, 
was advised to 
Satan cast 


it be true 


out 
Jordan 
and if 


seemed conclusive, 


not monk came and 
bathed 
feel such an itch in all our limbs 
after it might drive out of 
minds So we did not test the statement 
that it is impossible to sink in the Dead 


Sea, and we did not take any water back 


sufficed, a 
that if we there we 


as us our 


in our bottles. 
We 


Guerassim, 


about St. 


wilderness 


much time round 


in the 


spent 
for we 


were 


where Jesus was tempted, and not half 


an hour’s walk 
‘Forty-davy Mi: 


innumerable caves, 


westward brought us to 


mountain of 


untain, a 


which have been oc- 


cupied by hermits and world - forsakers 


the 
Here, at the half-way point, was a little 


since earliest days of Christianity. 
monastery over the cave where Christ 
i lain. The 
prostrated them- 
the r 


is supposed to have often 
pilgrims went in and 
the little 
the darkness candles 
The the 
uninspiring, considering that 


have 


kingdoms of the 


selves at ehureh in ‘ave 


where in are 


ever 


burning. view from mountain 
was a trifle 


the dey | 


therefrom 


Was supposed to shown 
all the world. 
I am afraid it only convinced me that it 


which the 


summit of 


higher crag on 
the 
imagination. However, ther 
the idea gratified th 


much 
devil and Jesus stood 


was a 


was a grand 


view, and pilgrims 
immensely. 

The 
the pilgrims 
Jericho to 


and half 
back to 
half 


St. George 


day wore on to evening, 
found their 
while the 


monastery of 


way 
sle« Pp. other 
the 
by the brook Cherith, where 
fed by the 

For my part, though the way was re- 


sought out 
Elijah was 


ravens. 


puted to be dangerous, I set off slowly 
and easily along the highroad for Jeru- 
myself, 
which is 


salem all by 


Caucasus, three times 
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I had tramped the 
more 
dangerous than Palestine, so I had plenty 
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the walk. If 1 were tired 
| re solved to sleep in a Cay 


It was 


of nerve for 
e at Bethany 

journey. On 
and fitness 
behind the 
ak d to the 
For Palestins 


it is picturesque 


realized one’ eth 
once the sul 

mou! tains. 
beauty of 
is beautiful 
l harmo 
bright 
coal - blae 
the cow 


calves brows 


The gray ne rock or rull 
the red-faced, 


the 


eve rything 
Syrian 


nize s 
eved women, 


Bedouin Arabs, the camel flocks, 
camels and their lively little 
ing on the mountain-side, the dainty sheep 


and 


th gul 


hepherds wit 

the shado 
with a long 
to Jer 
them were richly clad Arabs, 
lade 


them, 


The earth was gr: 
of night. | caught 
train of tall camels going 
On three of 


on th 


] 
saier 


others were heavily 


and 


. ; 
alked by the side oOo! 


panni rs. I 


: ' 
they seemed to 


ved 


their 


as .it grew darker 
taller. But they m« 
the road, indulating 
balancing 


and 
grow grace! 
ly on 
and like 
eradles. Ons 

the ships of the desert. 

It was lock 

time I reached Bethany, : 


all, too 


] went o1 to 


eleven 
dark to find 
camels be hind, 

the winding road that takes one up th 
erags beside the Mount of Olives, and | 
saw the train of camels down below like 
a proc ssion « na 

At last Jerusalem, a 

be there, though the cit) I 
fearsome than the road 
The booths 
shops shut. The reets 
Prowling, 1 


tor re fuse . 


glad to 
seemed 
Jeri 


shutte re d. the 


more from 


were il] 


cho. 


© LL? 
vere veritably dark 


tunnels. ervous dogs slur 


along searching and seemed 
i frightened at the approach ot 


terribly 
human being. At an upper window near 


» Church of the Grave were lights and 


music. Some one Was playing an Ar 


menian viol and another a great, thrum 
ming tambourine, third was yell- 
ing and chanting trans-Caucasian strains. 
While I listened, the town watch came 
round and eyed me suspicio I cam 


and reached th 


isly. 


to no harm, however, 
postern of the Russian settlement, wher 
I waked the sleeping porter and made 


him open the gates to me. 





Big Sister Solly 


BY MARY E. 
r did 


minster, 


that Molly 


according to 


West- 


her 


seem strange 


who, own 

self-estimation, was the least adapted 
of any woman in the village, shoul 
the 


selective providence to de il with a 


have 
been one chosen by a _ theoretically 
psy 
chological problem. 

conceded that little 
Adams was a psychological problem. She 
as the orphan child of very distant 
i the rector. When 
had eared for by a 


on 


It was Content 


relatives of her par 


died she been 


vidowed au her mother’s side, and 
reputation 
When the 
the in 
presiding 


West 


and 


this aunt had also borne the 


f being a creature apart. 
small village in 
West,” the 
notified Edward 
Content’s lonely 


had 


died, in a 
“Out 


clergyman 


aunt 

lefinite 
had 

minster of little 


helpless estate. The aunt subsisted 


on an annuity which had died with her. 


p 
The child had inherited nothing except 
had 


been be queathed to the church over which 


personal property. The aunt’s hous 


the 


clergyman presided, and after her 
1unt’s death he took her to his own home 
intil she could 


nd he his 


punctilious about 


be sent to her relatives, 
were exceedingly 
jot and tittle 
f the aunt’s personal belongings. They 


ven purchased two extra trunks for them, 


and wife 


every 


vhich they charged to the rector. 
Little Content, traveling in the care 
if a lady 
appened to be coming East, 
trunks, 


who had known her aunt and 


had 


hat-box and 


Six 


urge besides a two 


suit-cases and a nailed-up wooden box 


containing odds and ends. Content made 
she arrived and 


the 


whe n 


piled 


juite a se nsation 


her baggage was on station 


platform. 
Poor Molly 


nt’s 


Westminster unpacked lit- 

She had the 
within a days 
after her arrival. Lily Jennings 
Amelia Wheeler called for her, and 
aided her down the street between them, 
interlocked. ( 
had 


tl trunks. 


school 


e Conte 
little girl to 


sent 
few 


and 


arms although 


Molly 


‘ontent, 


done her best with pretty, 


WILKINS 
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a new hat, was un- 
In the 
an expression 80 old 


ready made dre Ss and 
cle niably a peculiar-looking child. 
first place, she had 
that it was fairly uneanny. 

“That child 


her mouth 


has downward curves be- 
lines be- 
will look 
few years hence is beyond me,” 
told her had 
the little girl out of sight be- 
tween Lily’s curls and ruffles and ribbons, 
and Amelia’s smooth skirts. 

‘She doesn’t look like a happy child,” 
the little thing! 
Her aunt Eudora must have been a queer 


side already, and 


: 
tween her eyes, and what she 


like a 
Molly 


seen 


husband after she 


20 


agreed rector. ‘Poor 
woman to train a child.” 
‘She is ce rtainly trained,” said Molly, 
* too Content 
as if she were afraid to move or speak 


rue fully : much so. acts 
or even breathe unless somebody signals 
I pity her.” 

the 


permission. 
She storeroom, in the 
The rector 


He had 


him as 


was in 
Content’s baggage. 
old 


a conviction 


midst of 


sat chair, smoking. 
that it 
a man to stand by 


might 


on an 
behooved 
his wife during what 
He 


Content’s deceased aunt years before. 


known 
He 
had also known the clergyman who had 
property 


prove an ordeal. had 


her personal 
and sent it on with Content. 


taken charge of 

“Be prepared for finding almost any- 
thing, Molly,” he observed. “ Mr. Zenock 
Shanksbury, as I remember him, was so 
conscientious that it amounted to mania. 
I am sure he has sent simply unspeakable 
things rather than incur the reproach of 
that regard to 
defrauding Content of one jot or tittle 


conscience of his with 
‘f that personal property.” 


Molly 


with 


black silk 


dangling here and there. 


shook out a long. 


dress, jet 


‘Now 


suppose I really must keep this, but when 


here is this dress,” said she. “I 
that child is grown up the silk will prob- 
ably be cracked and entirely worthless.” 

‘You had better take the two trunks 
and pack them with such things, and take 


your chance 8 
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“Oh, I 


take 


suppose so. 1] 


ith ¢ 


suppose | 


must 
chances W erything except Tturs 
moths. Oh, 
old-fash- 


Little 


and wools, which will collect 


Molly held up 


fitch fur tippet. 


999 
goodness. an 


loned vague 
like dust. 
* Moths 


Edward, you 


winged things 
* Moths!” said 
vw! It is 


ot tel] 


came from it 
she, 
ill of 


that 


] 
tragically. 
ri them. 


re clergyman’s wife 


No eonscientious 


an old 1 


mscientious. 


ld have 


i 
seit 


ir tippet 


another wom- 


le aps across the store- 
indow and 
“This is 


1 ' 
cle clared, as 


open the wv 


tossed out the mangy tippet. 


simply awful,” she she re- 
turned 


‘Edward, don’t you think we 
Thomas take al 


| 
and 


are justified in having 
these things out in the back yard 
of the whole lot ?”’ 
‘No, my dear.” 

‘But, Edward, nobody e: 


will next. If 


making a bonfire 


tell 


aunt 


what 
had 


nothing 


in 
come Content’s 
died of a 
could induce me to touch anothe r thing.” 


ai Well. dear, that she died 


the riage accident, 


contagious disease, 


vou know 
Trom 
ah 


because 
eo know it. the re is 


Molly 
and opened 


course 
that.” 


bandl OX 


nothing contagious 


about 
took up an 


it. She displayed 


ancient 


a very 
frivolous bonnet 
half-centi rv. gay 


green stri 


ngs, and 
erape ve il de pe ndent 
not advis« 
Molly, despondently. 

Edward Westminster look 
‘Use your 
finally 
Molly 
and flung bonnet 
mournful one out of the window. 
took out a bundle 
had 
* People 
old liner 


Ine to 


izzke d 


own judgment,” said, 


summarily marched the 
and the 
Then she 
very old underwear 
saffron 
] 


aiwavs 


across 


room the gay 


¢ 


0 
I 


which turned a vellow with 


are coming to me 
she said, 


washed | 


of burns,” 


the s 


in e 
“ After 


auto daa Te 


sé 

‘inetly 
supply ar 

Poor Molly 


Pi veral day 5 


are 


worked that day and 
The rector de 


upon 


afterward. 

serted her, and she relied 
good 
Content’s legacy 


told her husband 


her own 
littl 
all was over she 


sense in the disposition of 


When 
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sre Wi il, 


exact ly 


Edward,” 


om trunk 


“there is 
full of 
» to 


things 
which the child may liv 
Wi 


have given 


clothes to 


but it is 


highly improbable. have 
fires, and | 
of old 
clothes were 

* Must 
husband. 
Edward. 

“ And 


men’ Cc 


had six bon 
away three sul 
Thomas’s father. 
large.” 

have belonged to E 


He was a stout 


very 
idora’s first 
man,” said 
I have given two small suits 
lothes to the Aid 
next out-West barrel.” 
*Eudora’s second h 
‘And I the 
old baking dish s to last her li 


A ; 
some cracked di 


Society for th 


isband’s.” 


gave washwoman enougl 
fetime, and 


Most of the dishes 


were only cracked; 


were broken, but a few 
and I have given Silas 
old 
old 
did 
Aid 
West.” 
and 
her forehead 
ward,” said she. 
“Well, dear?” 


‘T am terribly puzzled about one thing.” 


Thomas’s wife tet 
dresses and a shawl 
All the 
not go into the went 
Society. They will go 
Molly laughed, 


husband 


wool and thre 


cloaks. other thing whicl 


bonfires 


to the 
back 
her joined. 


smooth contracted. 


The two were sitting in the study. 
to bed. Nobody could hear 
Molly Westminster 


her voice, and her honest, « 


Con- 
tent had gone 
easily, but lowered 
‘lear blue 
had a frightened expression. 

“What is it, dear?” 

“You will think y silly and 
cowardly, and I think I have never beer 
cowardly, but this is really very 
with me. I 
don’t dare go 

The rector 
the lights 
storeroom. 


‘ 
eves 


Inf very 


strange 


Come such a 


am goose, 
alone to that storeroom.” 
Molly switched o1 
as they went up-stairs to th 
Tread 
‘Content is probably 


rose. 


very softly.” she 


whispered. asleep.” 
stairs and er 
Molly 
7 
trunks 


with Content from out 


The two tiptoed up the 
tered the 


one of the 


storeroom. approached 
which had 
We ST. Sh 


a parce] nicely 


two new 
come 
opened it. She took out 
folded in a larg 
‘ Soe 
The 


a dress—a gay, up-to- 


Westminster.” 
Molly shook « 


late 


here, Edward 


rector stared as 
dress, a young 
girl’s dress, a very tall young girl’s, for 
the led on the floor as Moll 
held it as high as she could. It was made 


of a fine white muslin. 


skirts trai 


There was white 

















“ BE PREPARED FOR FINDING ALMOST ANYTHING, HE BSERVED 


lace on the bodice, and there were knots 
of blue ribbon scattered over the whole, 
of blue ribbon confining tiny 
rosebuds and daisies. These 
knots of blue ribbon and the little flowers 
made it undeniably a young girl’s cos- 
tume. Even in the days of all ages wear- 
ing the costumes of all ages, an older 
woman would have been abashed before 
those exceedingly youthful knots of blue 
ribbon and flowers. 

The rector looked approvingly at it 
“That is very pretty, it seems to me,” he 
said. “That must be worth keeping, 
Molly.” 

“Worth keeping! Well, Edward West- 


minster, just wait. You are a man, and 


of course you cannot understand how 
very strange it is about the dress.” 

The rector looked inquirinely. 

“T want to know,” said Molly, “if Con- 
tent’s Aunt Eudora had any young rela 
tive besides Content. I mean had she a 
grown-up young girl relative who would 
wear a dress like this?” 


‘I don’t 


now ot anybody. T he re 


nN 
might have been some relative of Eu- 


dora’s first husband. No, he was an only 
child. I don’t think it possible that Eu- 

‘a had any young-girl relative.” 

“Tf she had,” said Molly, firmly, “she 
would have kept this dress. You are 
sure there was nobody else livine with 
Content’s aunt at the time she died ?” 
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; Nobody except the servants, and they 
were an old man and his wife.” 

“Then whose dress was this 2?” 

‘I don’t know, Molly.” 

‘You don’t know, and I don’t. It is 
very strange.” 

“ | suppose,” said Edward Westminster, 
helpless before the feminine problem, 
“that—Eudora got it in some way.” 

“In some way,’ repeated Molly. 
“That is always a man’s way out of a 
mystery when there is a mystery. There 
is a mystery. There is a mystery which 
worries me. I have not told you all yet, 
Edward.” 

“ What more is there, dear?” 

“7 asked Content whose dress this 
was, and she said Oh, Edward, I do 
so despise mysteries.” 

“ What did she say, Molly?” 

‘She said it was her big sister Solly’s 
dress.” 

“ Her what?” 

“ Her big sister Solly’s dress. Edward, 
has Content ever had a sister? Has she 
a sister now ?” 

‘No, she never had a sister, and she 
has none now,” declared the rector, em- 
phatieally. “IT knew all her family. 
What in the world ails the child?” 

‘She said her big sister Solly, Ed- 
ward, and the very name is so inane. If 
she hasn’t any big sister Solly, what are 
we going to do?” 

“Why, the child must simply lie,” said 
the rector. 

‘But, Edward, I don’t think she knows 
she lies. You may laugh, but I think 
she is quite sure that she has a big sister 
Solly, and that this is her dress. I have 
not told you the whole. After she came 
home from school to-day she went up to 
her room, and she left the door open, and 
pretty soon I heard her talking. At first 
I thought perhaps Lily or Amelia was up 
there, although I had not seen either of 
them come in with Content. Then after 
a while, when I had oceasion to go up- 
stairs, I looked in her room, and she 
was quite alone, although I had heard 
her talking as I went up-stairs. Then 
I said: ‘Content, I thought somebody 
was in your room. I heard you talking.’ 

“ And she said, looking right into my 
eyes: 

“ «Yes, ma’am, I was talking.’ 


“ae 


3ut there is nobody here,’ I said. 


“* Yes, ma’am,’ she sai 
anybody here now, b 
Solly was here, and sh 
heard me talking to my 
I felt faint, Edward, 


takes a good deal to overcome me. 


just sat down in Content’s wicker rock 


ing-chair. lL looke d at he P. and she looke 


at me. Her eyes were just as cle: 


blue, and her forehead looked like trut 


itself. She is not exactly a pretty cl 
and she has a peculiar appearance, 
she does ce rtainly look truthful 


rood, and she looked so then. She h: 


tried to fluff her hair over her for 


head a little « | had told her, and 1 


pull it back so tight, and she wore her 


new dress, and her face and hands we 
as clean, and she stood straight. = 


know she is a little inclined to stoop, and 


1 


I have talked to her about it. She sto 


T 


straight, and looked at me with those blu 


eyes, and I did feel fairly dizzy.” 


“What did you say ?” 


“Well, after a bit I p illed myself to 


gether and I said: ‘ My dear little girl 


what is this? What do you mean ab 

your big sister Sarah? Edward, I co 

not bring myself to say that idiotie Soll 
In fact, I did think I must be mistake 
and had not heard correctly But Cor 
tent just looked at me as if she thoug 
me very stupid. ‘Solly,’ said she. ‘M 


sister’s name is Solly.’ 


‘But, my dear,’ I said, ‘I understan 


that you had no sister.’ 


‘Yes,’ said she, ‘I have my big sist: 


1as she been all the tir 


“Then Content 


smiled, and it was qui e a wonderf 


smile, Edward. She smiled as if sh 


knew so much more than I could eve 
know, and quite pitied me.” 

‘She did not answer your question ?” 

‘No, only by that smile which seem: 
to tell whole volumes about that awt 
Sollv’s whereabouts, only I was too i 
norant to read them. 

“* Where is she now, dear?’ I said, af 
a little. 

“*She is gone now,’ said Content. 

“Gone where? said I. 


“And then the child smiled at me 


! 


again. Edward, what are we going to do? 


Is she untruthful, or has she too muc! 


} 
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! lui Ve heard 
uch 


lies 


lhagination, 


which were lit 


agreed the rector, drvly. 


lieved in it.” The rector 
: 
the room, 


going to do?” 


Ing lired 


rector. 


shi 
to wake 


} 


a 1 she may b 
Would 


morrow ?” 


better to wait 

said Edward West 
an easy - going man, 
sed he 


Into 


was- determined 


to extremes. 


Molly 


the ir 


Content’s room he 
Neither of 
son Jim 


He had 


the conve 


marched, following. 


them saw small 


peek- 


around his door. heard 
rsation 


and 


othe r 


he Ip it 


dav between Content 


Ile had 


now felt en 


also ard 
justi- 
ing, although 
wmonor, He consid red 
responsible, knowi 
{ pes 
Therefore he listened, p 
of his dark room. 
flashed out 
ind the 


as charming] 


trom 
little interi 


her best to make thi 
welcome little stranger's 


There were garlands of ri 
from the op f the 
tin-papered walls. There 


ilet things, a littl 


were dai 


dressing-table decked 


with ivory, a case of books, chairs eush- 
oned with rosebud chintz, windows cur- 


tained with the 
In the littl 


sprinkled coverlid 


same, 
white bed. with a rose- 
her, lay Con- 
Directly, 
light flashed out, she looked at 
and with her clear 
Her fair hair, braided neatly 
and tied with pink ribbons, 


over 


tent. She was not asleep. 


whe n the 
the 


blue eves, 


rector his wife 
lay in two 
tails on either side of her small, certain- 
ly very face. Her forehead 
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good 


was 


SISTER 


SOLLY 
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beautiful, very white 


and full, giving her 
an expression of candor which was even 
Content, little 


strange 


lonely girl among 


in a mutely be 


place, 
whole 
world, looked 
and Molly, 
rector realized that his determina- 
was giving be- 
imagination, even to the extent 
Solly. He had had a 
daughter, and sometimes the thought of 
one had his heart His 
oice was very kind when he spoke. 
“Well, little 
iis | hear?” 
Molly stared at 


chuckle. 


and from her 


toward life and the 


love 


seechning 


attit ide 


pity, 


ip at Edward Westminster 
and the 


tion way. He began to 
lieve in 
of a sister never 


made tender. 


girl,” he said, “what is 


-_ 

her husband anc. stifled 
As tor Content, she 
and nothing. It 
she not 


looked at the rector 
that 
heard. 


said 
did 
The rector « xplained. 

“ My dear little girl,” he *your 
Molly ” upon the 
relationship of uncle and aunt to Con- 
tent—“ tells me that you have been telling 
he r about big sister Solly.” Che 
rector half gasped as he said Solly. He 


to himself to be on the driveling 


obvious 
had 


was 
know what he 
said, 


iunt they had agreed 


your 


seen d 


verge of idiocy before the pronunciation 
of that absurdly inane name. 

Content’s responding voice came from 
the pink-and-white nest in which she was 
snuggled, like the fluting pipe of 

“Yes, sir,” 

“a My de 
know perfectly well that you have no big 

Solly.” 


he swallowed 


a canary. 

said she 

ar child.” said the rector, “ you 

Every time the rector said 

hard. 
Molly 


said nothing. 


had deseribed 
her smiling. The re 

felt reproved and looked down upon 
from enormous heights of 


smile d as 
She 


Content 


tor 


and 


How- 


innocence 
childhood and the wisdom thereof. 
ever, he pe rsisted. 
‘Content.” he 
telling 


did 
Molls 


said, “ what you 
mean by 
vou did?” 


‘ ] was 


Sdélly,” 


your aunt what 


big 
the 
fundamental truth 


talking with my sister 


replied Content, with ealm- 
ness of one stating a 
of nature. 

The rector’s face grew stern. *Con- 
tent,” he look at me.” 

Content looked. 
the instinctive action which distinguished 


he r as an indiv idual. 


said, “ 


Looking seemed to be 
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“ Have 


the rector. 


Solly ¢” asked 


but 


a big sister 
His 
faltered. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

* Then 

‘I have 
tent. Now she spoke rather wearily, al- 
though still 
she had been disturbed in sleep to be asked 


you 


face was stern, his 


voice 


tell me so.” 

a big sister Solly,” said Con- 
sweetly, as if puzzled why 
such an obvious question. 

“ Where has she been all the time, that 
we have known nothing about her?” de- 
manded the 

Content 
*Home,” said she. 

* When did she 

“This morning.” 

* Where 


Conte nt 


rector. 
smiled. However, she spoke. 


come here? 


is she now ?” 
silent. The 
a helpless look at his wife. 
did not care if Molly did see 
that he How 
could a great, robust man and a clergy- 
man be harsh to a tender little girl child 
in a pink - and - white 


smile d and was 


rector cast 
ae now 


was completely at a loss. 


nest of innocent 
dreams ¢ 
Molly 
harshly 
Adams,” 
well’ that you have no big sister Solly. 
Now tell me the truth. 
no big sister Sollv.” 


‘I have 


tent. 


him. 
her 


pitied She spoke more 
than * Content 
said she, “ you know perfectly 


husband. 


Tell me you have 


a big sister Solly,” said Con- 
said Molly. “ There 
is no use in staying and talking to this 
little Then 


an Before you go 


“Come, Edward,” 


obstinate girl any longer.” 


Content. 


said 


she spoke to 


to sleep,” she, “you must say your 
prayers, if you have not already done so.” 
‘I have said my prayers,” replied Con- 
tent, and her blue eyes were full of hor- 
rified astonishment at the suspicion. 
“ Then,” Molly, had better 


say them over and add something. Pray 


said “you 
that you may always tell the truth.” 

‘Yes, ma’am,” 
little canary pipe. 

The rector and his wife went out. 
Molly switched off the light with a snap 
Out in the hall 
stopped and held her husband’s arms hard. 
“Hush!” she whispered. They both lis- 
tened. They heard this, in the faintest 
plaint of a voice: 


said Content, in her 


as she passed. she 


“ They don’t believe you are here, Sister 
Solly, but I do.” 
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Molly dashed back 


and 
stared around. 


into the rosebud 

the light. She 
She ope ned a closet door. 
Then she turned off the light and joined 
her husband. 


room switched on 


“ There was nobody there?” he 
pered. 


whis 


“ Of course not.” 


When they were back in the study th 


rector and his wife looked at each other. 

“We will do the 
Molly. “ Don’t worry, 
have to write 
We will manage some way. 


ean,” said 
Edward, 


sermon 


best we 
for you 
your to-morrow 
I will admit 
that I rather wish Content had had som« 
other distant 
could have taken charge of her.” 
‘You poor child!” said the 
“Tt is hard on you, Molly, for she is no 


relative besides you who 


rector 
kith nor kin of yours.” 


“Indeed I don’t Molly 


Westminster, “if only I can succeed in 


mind,” said 


bringing her up.” 

Meantime Jim Westminster, up-stairs, 
sitting over his next day’s algebra lesson, 
was even more perplexed than were his 
parents in the study. He paid little at 
tention to his book. “I can manage littl 
Lucy,” he reflected, “but if the 
have got hold of it, I don’t know.” 

Presently he 
through the hall to Content’s door. 


othe rs 


rose and stole very softly 
She 
was timid, and always left it open so she 
could see the hall light until she fell 
“Content,” whispered Jim. 

the faintest “ What?’ 


asleep. 
There came 

response. 
“Don’t you,” 


whisper, 


a theatrical 
another word at school to 
sister Solly. If 
you do, I'll whop you, if you are a girl.” 
“ Don’t forth 
the room. 
“And I'll 


Solly, too.” 


said Jim, in 
” say 
anybody about your big 
from 


eare!” was sighed 


whop your old big sister 


There was a tiny sob. 

‘T will,” declared 
mind!” 

The next day Jim cornered little Lucy 
be fore school 
He paid no attention to Bubby 
and 


Jim. “ Now you 


Rose under a cedar-tree 
began. 
who 
openly sniggering at him. Little 
gazed up at the blue - green 
shade of the cedar seemed to bring out 


Tom were 


Luey 


Harvey Simmons, 


Jim, and 
only more clearly the white-rose softness 


of her dear little face. Jim bent over her 





CH WHOPPERS? OUT WITH IT 


“Want you to do something for me,” 
he whispe red. 

Little Lucey nodded gravely. 

‘If my new cousin Content ever says 
anything to you again—lI heard her yes- 
terday—about her big sister Solly, don’t 

tu ever say a word about it to anybody 
else. You will promise me, won’t you, 


ittle Lucy? 


A troubled expression came into little 
Luey’s kind eyes. “But she told Lily, 
and Lily told Amelia, and Amelia told 


her grandmother Wheeler, and her grand- 
mother Wheeler told Miss Parmalee when 
she met her on the street after school, and 
Miss Parmalee called on my aunt Martha 
and told her,” said little Lucy. 

“Oh, shucks!” said Jim. 

“ And my aunt Martha told my father 
that she thought perhaps she ought to 
ask for her when she called on your 
mother. She said Arnold Carruth’s aunt 
Flora was going to call, and his aunt 
Dorothy. I heard Miss Acton tell Miss 
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Parmalee that she thought the Vv ought to 
her 
mother, too.” 


ask for when they called on your 


* he 


must 


wucy,’ said, and lowered his 


promise me never, as 
long as you live, to tell what I am going 
to tell you.’ 

Little Lucy looked frightened. 


“ Promise!” 


, 


insisted Jim. 
“T promise,” said little Lucy, in a weak 
voice, 


“ Neve r, 


any body. 


as long as live, to tell 


you 
Promise !” 

‘I promise.” 

‘Now, if break 


promise and tell, you will be guilty of a 


you know you your 

dreadful lie and be very wicked.” 

‘I never will.” 
“Well, my new cousin Content Adams 
tells lies.” 

Little Lucy gasped. 

“Yes, she does. She has a 
big sister Solly, and she hasn’t got any 
big sister Solly. She never did have, and 
she never will have. 


“ Makes believe ?”’ 


a hope ful voice. 


Little Lucy shivered. 


says she 


She makes believe.” 
said little Lucey, in 


“Making believe is just a real mean 
of Now | Content 
promis last night never to say one word 


way lying made 
in school about her big sister Solly, and 
I am going to tell you this, so you ean 
tell Lily and not lie. Of 
course, | to hé myself, be- 
rector, 


and the othe rs, 
don’t 
father 


want 
besides, 


if 


and 
but 


cause my is 
mother doesn’t approve of it; 
body I am the 


you mind, little Lucey. 


any- 
Now, 


Content’s big sis- 


is going to lie, one. 
is never 
and the 
you will 


ter Solly has gone away, and she 
If you tell Lily 
others I said so, I can’t see how 


be 


coming back. 
lving.” 
Little Luey boy. She 
looked like “But,” said 
she, in her adorable stupidity of 
don’t 
away if she was never here, Jim.” 
‘Oh, 


the 
truth inearnate. 


gazed at 


nno- 


cence, a see how she could go 


gut all 
you have to do is to say that you heard 


of course she couldn't. 


me say she had gone. Don’t you under- 
stand 7 

“1 don’t understand how Content’s big 
sister Solly could possibly go away if she 
was never here.” 

‘Little Luey, I to 
tell a lie for the world, but if you were 


wouldn’t ask you 


” 


just to say that you heard me say 
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“1 think it would be a lie,” said litth 
Luey, “because how can I help knowing 
if she was never here she couldn’t 

* Oh, well, little 
despair, still with tenderness 
he be but 


Lucey ? is 


Luey,” eried Jim, in 
how could 
littl 


any 


tender with 
never to 


anything 
‘all I 
thing about it.” 

“If they ask me?” 
You 
tongue.” 

Little absurdly stuck out 
pointed tip of her little red tongue. 
she shook her head slowly. 

“Well,” said, “I 
tongue.” 

This encounter 
logic had left him Jim could 
see no way out of the fact that his father, 
the rector, his mother, the rector’s wite, 


ask say 


Anyway, you can hold your tongue. 
know it isn’t wicked to hold your 
the 

Then 


Lucy 


she will hold my 


with innocence and 


worsted. 


and he, the rector’s son, were disgraced 
by their relationship to such an unsanc- 
tified little soul as this queer Content 
Adams. 

And yet he looked at the poor lonely littl 
girl, who was trying very hard to learn her 
lessons, who suggested in her very pos 
and movement a little, seared rabbit ready 
to leap the road for some bush of hiding, 
and while he was angry with her he pitied 
her. He 
tent’s keeping her promise. 
that 


had no doubts concerning Con- 
He was quite 
would now say nothing 
whatever about that big sister Solly to 
the others, but he was not prepared for 
what happened that very afternoon. 
When he went home from school 
heart stood still to Miss 
Arnold Carruth’s aunt 
who 


sure she 


his 
Martha 
Rose, and Flora, 
his his aunt, 
Miss Dorothy Vernon, who was visiting 


see 


and aunt, was not 
her, all walking along in state with their 
lace-trimmed parasols, their white gloves, 
and their nice card-cases. 


and 


Jim jumped a 
lots 
burst 


across home, and 


He in his 


mother, sitting on the porch, which was 


fence raced 


gained on them. on 
inclosed by wire netting overgrown with 
a budding vine. It was the first warm 
day of the season. 

“Mother,” cried Westminster 
“mother, they are coming.” 

“ Who, for goodness’ sake, Jim ?” 

“Why, Arnold’s aunt Flora and 
aunt Dorothy and little Luey’s 


Martha. They are coming to call.” 


Jim 


his 


aunt 
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Involuntarily Molly’s hand went up to 
smooth her pretty hair. ‘“ Well, what 
it, Jim?” said she. 

“ Mother, they will ask for—big 
Solly !” 

Molly Westminster turned pale. 
do you know?” 

* Mother, Content 
school. A lot 
will ask for—” 

“Run right in and tell Content to 
stay in Molly, 


a 6 
white 


sister 


* How 


talking at 
will se 


has be en 


know. You they 


her room,” whispered 
hastily, for the eallers, their 
kidded hands holding their ecard - ¢: 
genteelly, were coming up the walk. 


Molly 


brave 


advanced, smiling. She 
the matter, 
Molly 
a coward, was positive- 
this The 
callers sat with her on the pleasant porch, 
with the 


networks 


put a 


she real 


but 
Westminster, 


face on 
that 
ad never 


ized she, who 
been 
ly afraid before absurdity. 
making 
Tea 


and 


vine - shadows 
their best { 
was served presently by the maid, 
much to Molly’s relief, before the maid 
Miss Martha 


young 


over gowns. 


appeared came the inquiry. 
made it. 
“We would be pl ased to 
Adams also,” said Miss 
Flora Carruth echoed 
so glad to 
come to th 


Rose 

see Miss Solly 

Martha. 
her. “I was 


hear another nice girl had 
village,” said she, with en- 
Miss Dorothy Vernon said 
something indefinite to the same effect. 
‘IT am sorry,” replied Molly, with an 
effort, “ but there is no Miss Solly Adams 


here now ad 


thusiasm. 


She spoke the truth as near- 
could without un- 
whole ridiculous affair. The 
callers sighed with regret, tea was served 
with little cakes, and they fluttered down 
the walk, holding their card-cases, 
that ordeal was over. 


But Molly 


ly as she manage, 


rave ling the 


and 


the rector in his 
study, and trembling. “ Ed- 
ward,” she cried out, regardless of her 
husband’s sermon, “something must be 


sought 


she was 


done now.” 
“Why, what is the matter, Molly?” 
“ People are—calling on her.” 
“Calling on whom?” 
Solly !” Molly explained. 
worry, the 
some- 


Whe re 


“ Big sister 

“Well, don’t said 
rector. “Of will do 
thing, but we must think it over. 
is the child now ?” 


“She and Jim are out in the garden. 


dear,” 
course, Wwe 


SISTE 
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1 saw them pass the window just 
bov. he 
Kdward 


to wait.” 


how 


Jim is s ich a dear tries hard to 


nice to her. Westminster, 
e ought not 

My dear, we must.” 
Meantime 


vere 


Content 
Jim 


Jim and Adams 
had gone 
to Content’s door and tapped and called 
out, rather rudely: “ Content, I 
hat and come along 


I’ve 


out in the garden. 
Say, put 
the 
got some thing to tell you.” 
want to,” protested Content’s 


on your out in 

garde n. 
* Don’t 

little 
‘You come right 


voice, faintly. 

along.” 
And Content came along. 

obedient child, and 

though she stood much in 

She followed into the 

of the reetory, and they sat 


She was an 


she liked Jim, al- 


awe of him. 


him garden back 
down on the 


The 


began to 


willow. 
minute they were seated Jim 
talk. 
‘ Now,” said he, “ 
Content glanced up at him, then looked 
lown and turned pale. 


bench beneath the weeping 


I want to know.” 


‘I want to know, honest Injun,” 
Jim, “ what 


said 
such awful 
whoppers about your old big sister Solly 
for?” 


Content was silent. 


you are telling 


This time she did 
not smile, a tear trickled out of her right 
eve and ran over the pale cheek. 

“ Because Jim, ob 
ruthless, “ that 
Solly, and 


You are getting us all 


know,” said 
but 


big 


you 
the 
haven’t 


servant of tear, 


you sister 


any 
never did have. 
father is 
rector here, and mother is his wife, and 


in an awful mess over it, and 


I am his son, and you are his niece, and 
i Why do you tell 


with it!” 


it is downright mean. 
Out 
Content was trembling violently. “TI 
lived with Aunt Eudora,” she whispered. 
“Well, what of that? Other folks 
have lived with their aunts and not told 

whoppers.” 
“ They 


dora.” 


such whoppers ? 


haven’t lived with Aunt Eu- 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Content Adams, and the rector’s 
niece, talking that way about dead folks.” 

“T don’t mean to talk about poor Aunt 
Eudora.” fairly sobbed Content. “ Aunt 
Eudora real but she 


She a good deal more 


you 


was a good 


aunt, 
was grown up. was 
grown up than your mother; she really 
was, and when I first 


went to live with 
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her, I was ’most I couldn't 
plain, and I had to go to bed real 
and slept off 
body, and I used to be afraid all alone, 
and so—” 


* Well, go on,” 


was softer. It 


a little baby; 
Spe ak 
early, ’way 


Irom every- 


his voice 


a little 


said Jim, but 
was hard lines for 
kid, especially if she was a girl. 

“ And so,” went on the little, plaintive 
got to thinking 
if | only had 
I used to ery 


voice, “] how nice it 


would be a big sister, and 
and say to myself I 
couldn’t speak plain, you know, I was so 
little: ‘ Big would be real 
And then first thing I knew—she 

“Who cume?” 

‘ Big sister Solly.” 

“What She didn’t Con- 
tent Adams, you know she didn’t come.” 

‘She 


sister solly.’ 


rot! come, 


persisted the 
“ She 


must have come,” 
little girl, in a frightened whisper. 
have. know 


must Oh, Jim, you don’t 


Big sister Solly must have come, or | 


would have died like my father and 
mother.” 
Jim’s arm, which was near her, twitch- 
ed convulsively, but he did not 
around her. 
“She did sobbed 
sig sister Solly did come.” 
“Well, have it so,” said Jim, suddenly. 
“No over that 
Have it she came, but she ain’t here now, 
Content Adams, you can’t look 
me in the face and tell me that.” 
Content looked at Jim, and her little 
face almost terrible, so full of be- 
wilderment and fear it “Jim” 
Content, “I « 
sister Solly not be here. I can’t send her 
What would she think ?” 
“Think? Why, 
alive to think, anyhow!” 


dead,” 


when I 


put it 


co-me,” Content. 


“ 


use going any longer. 


anyway. 


was 
was. 
whispered van’t have big 
away. 

Jim stared. she isn’t 

“1 can’t make her sobbed Con 
tent. “She wanted her, 
and now when I don’t so much, when I’ve 


got Uncle Aunt Molly and 


you, and don’t feel so dreadful lonesome, 


came 


Edward and 
I can’t be so bad as to make her dead.’ 
whistled. Then his face bright- 
He looked at Content with a 
grin. “ See 
sister Solly is 


Jim 
ened up. 
shrewd 
kid, 
grown up, don’t you?” he inquired. 

Content nodded pitifully. 

“Then why, if she is gréwn 


and cheerful here, 


you say your big, 


up and 
pretty, don’t she have a beau?” 
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Content stopped sobbing and gave him 
a quick glance. 
Phen 
and gro out 


married, 


doesn’t she 
West to live?’ 
Instead of a i 
came from Con 


get 
Jim chuckled. sob, 
faint echo ot | is ch 
tent. 


ickle 


laughed 
tent,” he 
ried now, and 

“ Well,” said Content. 


Jim put 


Jim merrily. ‘IT say, Con 
> let’s have it 


”? 


cried, she’s mar 


gor 


he r 
‘Tt’s all 
all right 
, Content, ain’t it a shame 


his arm around very 


nice ly and protectingly. right, 
then,” 


for a girl. 


said he, “as as it can be 
Say 
you aren't a boy?’ 
“T can’t help it,” said Content, meekly. 
‘You see,” said Jim, thoughtfully, “ | 
don’t as a rule eare much about 
but if you could coast down - hill 


a few things like that, you 


girls, 
and 
skate, and do 
would be almost as good as a boy.” 

Content surveyed him, and her pessi 
mistie little face assumed upward curves 
*T will,” said she. ‘T will do anything, 
Jim. I fight if 
just like a boy.” 


will you want me to, 
“T don’t believe you could lick any 


said Jim, eying 


us fellers unless you get a good 


muscles,” 


= but 


harder in the 
her thoughtfully; 
and maybe by and by you can begin with 
Arnold Carruth.” 
“ Could lick him now,” 
But 
readiness. 


we'll play ball, 


said Content. 


Jim’s face sobered before her 


“Oh 
right 


mustn’t go to 
he. “i 


a girl, you 


no, you 


fighting away,” said 


wouldn’t do. You really are 
know, and father is rector.” 

“Then I Content; “ but 
I could knock down that little boy with 
eurls; I know I could.” 

“Well, you needn’t. I'll like you just 
You see, Content ” 
for he was a boy, and on the 
sentiment before which he was 
Content, 
big sister Solly is married and gone out 
West, why, you ean have me for your 
brother, and of brother is a 
good deal better than a sister.” 

“ Yes,” said Content, eagerly. 

‘Il am “to 
Luey Rose when I grow up, but I haven’t 
got any sister, and I'd like you first rate 
So I'll be your big brother in- 


won't,” said 


as well. Jim’s voice 
faltered, 
verge of 
“you see, now 


shamed your 


eourse a 


going,” said Jim, 


marry 


for one. 
stead of your cousin.” 
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A LITTLE PEAL OF LAUGHTER CAME FROM THE SOFT MUSLIN FOLDS 
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“ Big brother Solly ?”’ 

‘Say, Content, that is an awful 
but I don’t care. You're only a 
You anything you want to, 
but you mustn’t call me Solly when there 


haine, 
girl. 

] 
can call me 


is anybody within hearing.” 
‘I won’t.” 
“ Because it wouldn’t do,” said Jim, 
with weight. 
‘I never will, honest,” 
Presently they 
Dr. Trumbull 


talking seriously to 


said Content. 
into the 
there; he hi: 
the and 
He had come over on purpose. 


went house. 


was id bree I 
rector his 
wife. 

“It is a pe rfect said, 
“but I made ten ealls this morning, and 
everywhe re | that littl 


why you ke ep her 


absurdity,” he 


was asked about 
Adams girl’s big sister 
hidden. They have a theory that she is 
either an idiot or dreadfully 
I had to tell them 
ky 


disfigured. 
I know nothing about 
“ There isn’t any girl,” said the 
“Molly, do explain.” 

Dr. Trumbull listened. “I have known 
such Molly had 
finished. 

“What did 
asked, anxiously. 

*‘ Nothing. Such 


eured by 


rector, 
wearily. 
whe n 


he said, 


Cases, 


you do for them?” Molly 
eases have to be 
Children get these 


fancies when they grow up.” 


time. over 
ve have to 
put up with big sister Solly “until Content 
is grown up?” 


“Do you mean to say that 


asked Molly, in a di sperate 
And then Jim came in. C 
had run up-stairs. 
“It is all right, mother,” said Jim. 
Molly him by the sl 
“Oh, Jim, has she told you?” 
Jim gave 


tone. ontent 


caught oulders. 
briefly, and with many omis- 


account of his conversation 


with Content. 


sions, an 
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* Did h Suy anvth 
Moll 
id her aunt 


West 


dress, Jim?” 


aimeAt d 
rectors daughter 


ror he r 

rector’s 

knows sh ' 

d said it she was afral 
Mother, I think that 


nh ost to ae é 


she 
after she ha 
it wasn’t so. 
little thing is scared 
“Nobody is going 
Molly. “ Goodne 
so conscientious 
Well, I car 
will |} 
graduation, after all. 
child 


to seold he r.”” 


dress go. 
and the girl 


down. 


poor 


! 
very tender. 

Jim return 
a little, ruff 
to reflect color on her el 
an inscrutable 
like 


furtively 


expre $310 


: 
and charming. 
am ised, 
that the pe 


realized 

lines had disappeared, 

really a pretty littl 
Molly put 

pink figure. 

talking, dear?” 


ab £ S, ma’am,” 


lied httle ¢ 
‘Jim is my big brother—” 


She 
caught herself before she 
“And your is married 
living out West?” said Molly. 
= Ye 3,” said Content, \ 
breath. “ My 
Smile Ss broke all over he r 
hid it in Molly’s skir 
of laughter i 
the soft 


said Solly . 


sister Solly 


sister Soll 


like ; 
muslin f 





The Critical 


Bookstore 
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[ had long been the notion of Fred- 
erick Erleort, who held it playfully, 
held it according to the 

ompany he that might 

be a censorship of taste and conscience 

n literary matters strictly affiliated with 

the retail When 

playfully, 
listener chose, he said 
noticed the great 

where nearly every- 
thing to supply human need was sold, 
the shopmen and shopwomen seemed 
nstructed by the ownership or the man- 
agement to deal in absolute good faith 
with the and not to mis- 
represent the quality, the make, or the 
naterial of any article in the slightest 
legree. A not to be called 
silk or wool when it was partly cotton; 

t was not to be said that it would wash 

hen it would not wash, or that the 

olor would not come off when it would 
come off, or that the stuff was English 

r French when it was American. 

When Erleort 


seriously, 


was in, there 


commerce in_ books. 


he first began to propose it, 


eriously, as his 
that he had 


department 


how in 
stores 


customers, 


thing was 


once noted his interest 
in the fact to a floor-walker whom he 
happened to find at leisure, the floor- 
walker said, Yes, that was so; and the 
house did it because it was business, good 
the only business. He 
vas instantly enthusiastic, and he said 
hat just in the same way, as an exten- 
ion of its good faith with the public, 
the house had established the rule of 
back any article which a 
ner did not like, or did not find what 
she had supposed when she got it home, 
and refunding the money. 
best sort 
the woman 


isiness, 


good 


king cus- 


This was the 
it held custom; 
became a customer for life. 


of business; 


The floor-walker laughed, and after he 
had told an anxious applicant, “ Second 
aisle to the left, lady; three counters 


.» 


back 


she 


he concluded to Erleort, “I 


say 
because 


a man never brings a thing 
he’s made a mistake; but a 
always blame it on the house. 


back when 
woman can 
That so?” 
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Erleort laughed with him, and in go- 
ing out he stopped at the book-counter. 
Rather it was a bookstore, and no small 
one, with ranks of new books covering 
the large tables and mounting to their 
level from the floor, neatly piled, and 
with shelves of complete editions and 
soberer-looking volumes stretching along 
the wall as high as the ceiling. “ Do you 

a book that 
in your stock 


blonde be hind 


happen to have a good book 
would read good, I mean 
here?” he asked the neat 
the literary barricade. 

“Well, here’s a book that a good many 
are reading,” she answered, with prompt 
interest and a that told in the 
book’s favor; it was a protectingly filial 
and guardedly ladylike smile. 

“Yes, but is it a book worth reading— 
worth the money ?” 

“Well, I don’t know as I’m a judge,” 
the kind little blonde replied. She added, 
daringly, “All I can say is, I 
till two last night to finish it.” 

“ And you advise me to buy it?” 

“Well, we’re not allowed to do that, 
exactly. I only tell what I 
know.” 

“But if I take it, and it 
expected, I can 
money back ?”’ 

“That’s something I never was asked 
before. Mr. Jeffers! Mr. Jeffers!” she 
ealled to a floor-walker passing near; and 
when he stopped and came up to the 
counter, she put the case to him. 

He took the book from Erleort’s hand 
and examined the outside of it curious- 
ly if not critically. Then he looked from 
it at Erleort, and said, “Oh, how do you 
Well, no, sir; I 
as we could do that. 
have to read it to find out that you 
didn’t want it, and that would be like 
using or wearing an article, wouldn’t 
it? We couldn’t take back a thing that 
had been used or worn—Heigh?” 

“But you might have some means of 
knowing whether a book is good or not?” 


smile 


set up 


ean you 


isn’t what I 


return it and get my 


do again! don’t know 


You see, you would 
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“Well, yes, we might. That’s a point 
we have never had raised before. Miss 
Prittiman, haven’t any means of 
knowing whether a book’s something we 
can guarantee or not?” 

“Well, Mr. Jeffers, there’s the pub- 
lisher’s advertisement.” 

- Why, yes, so 
spectable publisher wouldn’t 
book that wasn’t the 
would he now, sir?” 

“He mightn’t,” Erleort said, as if 
he felt the force of the argument. 

“And there are the notices in the 
newspapers. They ought to tell,” Miss 
Prittiman added, more convincingly. “I 
don’t know,” 


we 


And a 
indorse a 
genuine article, 


there is! re- 


she said, as from a sensitive 
conscience, “ whether there have been any 
about this book yet, but I should think 
there would be.” 

“ And in the mean time, as you won’t 
guarantee the book so that I can bring 
it back and get my money if I find it 
worthless, I must accept the publisher’s 
word?” Erleort pressed further. 

“T should think you could do that,” 
the floor-walker suggested, with the ap- 
pearance of being tired. 

“Well, I think I will, for once,” 
cort relented. “But wait! What 
the publisher say ?” 

“Tt’s all printed on this slip inside,” 
the blonde said, and she showed it as 
she took the book from him. “Shall I 
send it? Or will you—” 

“No, no, thank you, I'll take it with 
me. Let me- 

He kept the printed slip and began 
to read it. The blonde wrapped the book 
up and laid it with a half-dollar in 
change on the counter before Erleort. 
The floor- walker went away; Erlcort 
heard him saying, “No, madam; toys 
on the fifth floor, at the extreme rear, 
left,” while he lost himself in the glow- 
ing promises of the publisher. It ap- 
peared that the book he had just bought 
was by a perfectly new author, an old 
lady of seventy who had never written 
a novel before, and might therefore be 
trusted for an entire freshness of thought 
and feeling. 
intensity; the characters were painted 
with large, bold strokes, and were of 
an unexampled virility; the story was 
packed with passion from cover to cover; 
and the reader would be held breathless 


Erl- 


does 


The plot was of a gripping 
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by the author’s skill in working from thy 
tragic conditions to an all-round happ; 
conclusion. 

From time to time Erleort 
gentle blonde saying such things as 
“Oh yes; it’s the best-seller, all right, 
and, “ All I can say is I set up till ty 
o’clock in the morning to finish it,” and. 
“ Yes, it’s by a new writer; 
a very old lady of seventy who is just 
beginning to write; well, that’s what | 
heard.” 


heard th: 


ma’am; 


On his way up-town in the Subway lh: 
clung to the wonted strap, unsupported 
by anything in the romance which he 
had bought; and yet he could not tak 
the book back and get his money, or ever 
exchange it for some 
wear or foot-wear. 


article of neck 
In his extremity h 
thought he would try giving it to th 
doorman just before he reached his sto] 

“You want to give it to me? Wel 
that’s something that never happened t 
me on this line before. I guess my wift 
will like it. I—J009th Street! Chana: 
for East Brooklyn and the Bronx!” the 
guard shouted, and he let Erleort out 
of the car, the very first of the tide that 
spilled itself forth at the station. He 
ealled after him, “Do as much for you 
some time.” 

The incident first amused Erleort, and 
then it began to trouble him; but he ap- 
peased his remorse by toying with his 
old notion of a critical bookstore. His 
mind was still at play with it when h 
stopped at the bell-pull of an elderly gir 
of his acquaintance who had a studio te: 
stories and the habit of giving 
him afternoon tea in it if he called ther 
about five o'clock. She had her ugly 
painting-apron still on, and her thum! 
through the hole in her palette, whe 
she opened her door to him. 
asked. 

She answered as well as she could with 
the brush held horizontally in her mouth 
while she glared inhospitably at him, 
“Well, not much,” and then she let hin 
in, and went and lighted her spirit-lam 

He began at once to tell her of his 
strange experience, and went on till sh« 
said: “Well, there’s your tea. J don’t 
know what you’ve been driving at, but | 
suppose you do. Is it the old thing?” 

“Tt’s my critical bookstore, if that’s 
what you call the old thing.” 


above, 


= Too soon ?”” he 
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“Oh! That! I thought it had failed 
way back in the dark ages.” 

“The dark ages are not please ; 
‘round, and you know very 
well that my critical bookstore has never 
been tried yet. But tell me one thing: 
should you wish to live with a picture, 
even for a which had 
an old lady of seventy who 
had never tried to paint before ?” 


bac k, 
they’re all 


few hours, been 


painte d by 


‘Tf I intended to go crazy, yes. 
has all that got to do with it?” 
“ That’s the joint commendation of the 
publisher and the kind little blonde who 
nited to sell me the book I just gave to 
that poor Subway trainman. Do 
ever buy a new book?” 
‘No; I always borrow an old one.” 
‘But if you had to buy a new one, 
wouldn’t you like to know of a place 


] eould be 


where 


What 


you 


you sure of getting a 
good one?” 

‘T shouldn’t mind. Or, yes, I should, 
rather. Where’s it to be?” 

“Oh, I know. I’ve had 
the place for a good while. It’s a funny 
ld place in Sixth Avenue—” 

‘Sixth Avenue!” 

“Don’t interrupt — where the dearest 
old codger in the world is just going out 

the 


my eye on 


house-furnishing 
mall way. 


business in a 
It’s kept getting smaller and 
I’ve watched it shrink—till now 
ean’t stand up against the big shops, 
nd the old told the 
lay that it was no use.” 
“Poor fellow!” 
“No. He’s not badly off, and he’s 
* back up-state where he came from 
forty years ago, and he can live— 
ie—very well on what he’s 
known him rather a while, 
ve’ve been friends ever since we've 
been acquainted.” 
“Go on,” the elderly girl said. 
Erleort was not stopping, but she spoke 
as to close her mouth, which she was 
apt to let hang open in a way that she 
did not like; had her intimates 
pledged to tell her when she was doing it, 
but she could not make a man promise, 
and she had to look after her mouth 
herself with Erleort. It was not a bad 
mouth; her eyes were large, and it was 
merely large to match them. 


maller 


codger me other 


put by. 


good 


she 


“When shall you begin—open shop?” 


she asked. 
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‘My old codger’s lease expires in the 
fall,” he answered, “but he 
glad to have take it off hands 
this spring. I could give the summer to 


would be 
me his 
changing and decorating, and begin my 
campaign in the fall—the first of Oc- 
Wouldn’t you like to come 
some day and see the old place?” 

“T should love it. But you’re not sup- 
posing I shall be of the least use, I hope? 
I’m not decorational, you know. Easel 
pictures, and small ones at that.” 

But you woman, 
and have ideas of the cozy. IT mean that 
the place shall be made attractive.” 

“To think the situation will be 

on Sixth Avenue?” 

“Tt will be quaint. 


tober, say. 


“Of course. are a 


you 


It’s in a retarded 
region of low buildings, with a carpen- 
ter’s shop two doors off. The L roars 
overhead and the surface cars squeal be- 
fore, but that is New York, you know, 
and very central. Besides, at the 
back of the shop, with the front door 
shut, it is very quiet.” 

The next day the friends lunched to- 
gether at an Italian restaurant very near 
the place, and rather hurried themselves 
away to the old codger’s store. 

“He is a dear,” Margaret whispered 
to Erleort in following him about to see 
the advantages of the place. 

“ Oh, 
justified 


ing 


it’s 


time,” he 
finally 
Seats on a 


mine’s setting - hen’s 
his hospitality in 
take nail - keg 
‘You mustn’t think you’re in- 
terruptin’. Look round all ye want to, 
or set down and rest ye.” 

“That would be a good motto for your 
bookstore,” she screamed to Erleort, when 
they got out into the roar of the avenue. 
““Look round all ye want to, or set 
down and rest Wasn’t he sweet? 
And I don’t wonder you’re taken with 
the place: You 
might as well begin imagining how you 
will arrange it.” 

They walking involuntarily up 
the avenue, and when they came to the 
Park they went into it, and in the excite- 
ment of their planning they went as far 
as the Ramble, where they sat down on 


ask- 
them to 


apiece. 


; 
ye. 


it has such capabilities. 


were 


a bench and disappointed some squirrels 
who supposed they had brought peanuts 
with them. 

They decided that the front of the 
shop should be elaborately simple; per- 
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haps the door should be painted black, 
with a small-paned sash and a heavy 
brass latch. On side should be a 
small -paned show - window, with books 


each 


laid inside on an inclined shelving; on 
the door should be a modest bronze plate, 
reading, “ The Critical Bookstore.” They 
rejected shop as an affectation, and they 
hooted the notion of “ Ye Critical Book- 
store’ as altogether loathsome. The door 
and window would be in a rather belated 
taste, but the beautiful is never out of 
date, and black paint and small panes 
might be found their old- 
fashionedness There should be a 
fireplace, or perhaps a Franklin stove, at 
the rear of the room, with a high-shoul- 
dered, small-paned sash on each side let- 
ting in the light from the yard of the 
carpenter-shop. On the chimneypiece 
should be lettered, “Look round all ye 
want to, or set down and rest ye.” 

The genius of the place should be a 
refined the gentle 
old codger had practised with them, and 
to facilitate this there should be a pair 
of high-backed settles, under each 
window. The book-counter should stretch 
the whole length of the store-room, and 
at intervals beside it, against the book- 
should be set old-fashioned 
chairs, but not too old-fashioned. Against 
the lower bookshelves on a deeper shelf 
might be stood against the books a few 
sketches in water-color, or even oil. 


rococo in 
now. 


hospitality, such as 


one 


shelving, 


This was Margaret Green’s idea. 

“And would you guarantee the qual- 
ity?” Erleort asked. 

‘Perhaps they wouldn’t be for sale, 
though if any one insisted—” 

“T see. Well, pass the sketches. 


What 
else ? 

“Well, a few little figures in plaster, 
or even marble or bronze, very Greek, 
or very American; things in low relief.” 

‘Pass the little figures and low re- 
liefs. Sut don’t forget it’s a bookstore.” 

“Oh, I won’t. The sketches of all 
kinds would be strictly subordinated to 
the books. If I had a tea-room handy 
here, with a table and the backs of some 
menus to draw on, I could show you just 
how it would look.” 

“ What’s the matter with the Casino?’ 

‘Nothing; it’s rather early for 
tea vet.” 


“Tt isn’t for soda-lemonade.” 


only 
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She set him the example of instantly 
rising, and led the way back along th: 
lake to the Casino, resting at that after 
noon hour among its spring flowers an 
blossoms innocent of after 
dark frequentation. He got some paper 
from the waiter who came to take thei: 
order. 








its lurid 








She began to draw rapidly, and 
by the time the waiter came again shi 
was giving Erlcort the last serap of paper 

“Well,” he said, “I had no idea that 
T had imagined anything so charming! 
If this critical bookstore doesn’t succeed 
it “ll be because there are no critics. But 
what—what are these little things hung 
against the partitions of the shelves ?” 

“ Oh-— Little round ones.’ 

“But why mirrors of any shape?” 


mirrors. 


“Nothing: only people like to se 
themselves in a glass of any shape. An 
when,” Margaret added, in a burst 


candor, “a woman looks up and se¢ 
herself with a book in her hand, sh 
will feel so intellectual she will never put 
it down. She will buy it.” 

“ Margaret this is immoral 
Strike out those mirrors, or I will smas! 


Green, 


them every one!” 


“Oh, very well!” she said, and sh 
rubbed them out with the top of her 
pencil. “If you want your place a how! 


ing wilderness.” 

He looked at the ruin her 
had “They were rather nic 
Could—could you rub them in again ?” 

“Not if I tried a hundred years. B 
sides, they were rather impudent. Wh 


” 


rubber 
wrought. 


time is it? 

“No time at all. It’s half-past three.” 

“Dear me! I must be going. And i 
you're really going to start that precious 
critical bookstore in the fall, you must 
begin work on it right away.” 

“ Work ?” : 

“Reading up for it. If you're going 
to guarantee the books, you must kno 
what’s in them, mustn’t you?” 

He realized that he must do what shi 
said; he must know from his own know! 
edge what was in the books he offered 
for sale, and he began reading, or read 
ing at, the new books immediately. H: 
was a good deal occupied by day wit! 
the arrangement of his store, though lh 
left it mainly with the lively young 
decorator who undertook, for a lum 
sum, to realize Margaret Green’s ideas 
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It was at night that he did most of his 
reading in the spring books which the 
publishers were willing to send him 
gratis, when they understood he was go- 
ing to open a bookstore, and only wanted 
sample copies. As long as she remained 
in town Margaret Green helped him 
read, and they talked the books over, and 
mostly rejected them. By the time she 
went to Europe in August with another 
elderly girl they had not chosen more 
than eight or ten books; but they hoped 
for better things in the fall. 

Word of what he was doing had gone 
out from Margaret, and a great many 
women of their rather esthetic circle be- 
gan writing to him about the books they 
were reading, and commending them to 
him or warning him against them. The 
circle of his volunteer associates enlarged 
itself in the nature of an endless chain, 
and before society quite broke up for the 
summer a Sympathetic Tea was offered 
to Erleort by a Leading Society Woman 
at the Intellectual Club, where he was 
invited to address the Intellectuals in 
explanation of his project. This was be- 
fore Margaret sailed, and he hurried to 
he r in horror. 

“Why, of course you must accept. 
You’re not going to hide your Critical 
Bookstore under a bushel; you can’t have 
too much publicity.” 

The Leading Society Woman flowed in 
fulsome gratitude at his acceptance, and 
promised no one but the club should be 
there; he had hinted his reluctance. She 
kept her promise, but among the Intel- 
lectuals there was a girl who was a just 
beginning journalist, and who pumped 
Erleort’s whole scheme out of him, un- 
suspicious of what she was doing, till he 
saw it all, with his picture, in the Sun- 
day Supplement. She rightly judged 
that the intimacy of an interview would 
be more popular with her readers than 
the cold and distant report of his 
formal address, which she must give, 
though she received it so ardently with 
all the other Intellectuals. They flocked 
flatteringly, almost suffocatingly, round 
him at the end. His scheme was just 
what every one had vaguely thought 
of; something must be done to stem 
the tide of worthless fiction, which was 
so often shocking as well as silly, and 
they would only be too glad to help 
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read for him. They were nearly all just 
going to sail, but they would each take a 
spring book on the ship, and write him 
about it from the other side; they would 
each get a fall book coming home, and 
report as soon as they got back. 

His scheme was discussed seriously and 
satirically by the press; it became a joke 
with many papers, and a byword quickly 
worn out, so that people thought that it 
had been dropped. But Erlecort e 
his days and nights to preparation for 
his autumnal campaign. He studied in 


gay 
f 


careful comparison the reviews of the 
different literary authorities, and was a 
little surprised to find, when he came to 
read the books they reviewed, how honest 
and adequate they often were. He was 
obliged to own to himself that if people 
were guided by them, few worthless books 
would be sold, and he decided that the 
immense majority of the book - buyers 
were not guided by the critics. The 
publishers themselves seemed not so much 
to blame when he went to see them and 
explained his wish to deal with them on 
the basis of a critical bookseller. They 
said they wished all the booksellers were 
like him, for they would ask nothing 
better than to publish only good books. 
The trouble, they said, lay with the au- 
thors; they wrote such worthless books. 
Or if now and then one of them did 
write a good book and they were over- 
tempted to publish it, the public united 
in refusing to buy it. So he saw? But 
if the booksellers persisted in selling none 
but good books, perhaps something might 
be done. At any rate they would like 
to see the experiment tried. 

Erleort felt obliged to read the books 
suggested to him by the endless chain 
of readers who volunteered to read for 
him, on both sides of the ocean, or going 
Mostly the 
books they praised were abject rubbish, 
but it took time to find this out, and he 
formed the habit of reading far into the 
night, and if he was very much vexed 
at discovering that the book recommended 
to him was trash, he could not sleep un- 
less he took veronal, and then he had a 
ghastly next day. 


and coming on the ocean. 


He did not go out of town except for 
a few brief sojourns at places where he 
knew cultivated people were staying, and 
could give him their opinions of the 


| 
: 
: 
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When the pub- 
lishers began, as they had agreed, to send 
him their advance sheets, the stitched 
but unbound volumes roused so much 
interest by the novelty of their form 
that his readers could not give an un- 
divided attention to their contents. He 
foresaw that in the end he should have 
to rely upon the taste of mercenaries in 
his warfare against rubbish, and more 
and more he found it necessary to ex- 
pend himself in it, to read at second hand 
as well as at first. His greatest relief 
was in returning to town and watching 
the magical changes which the decorator 
was working in his store. This was con- 
solation, this was inspiration, but he 
longed for the return of Margaret Green, 
that she might help him enjoy the realiza- 
tion of her ideas in the equipment of the 
place; and he held the decorator to the 
most slavish obedience through the car- 
penters and painters who created at 
his bidding a miraculous interior, all 
white, or just off-white, such as had 
never been imagined of a bookstore in 
New York before. It was actually ready 
by the end of August, though smelling 
a little of turpentine still, and Erlcort, 
letting himself in at the small - paned 
black door, and ranging up and down 
the long, beautiful room, and round and 
round the central book-table, and in and 
out between the side tables, under the 
soft, bright shelving of the walls, could 
hardly wait the arrival of the Minne- 
dingdong in which the elderly girl had 


books he was reading. 


taken her passage back. One day, ten 
days ahead of time, she blew in at the 
front door in a paroxysm of explana- 
tion; she had swapped passages home 
with another girl who wanted to come 
back later, while she herself wanted to 
come back earlier. She had no very 
convineing reason for this as she gave 
it, but Erleort did not listen to her rea- 
son, whatever it was. He said, between 
the raptures with the place that she fell 
in and out of, that now she was just in 
time for the furnishing, which he never 
could have dared to undertake alone. 

In the gay September weather they 
visited all the antiquity shops in Fourth 
Avenue, and then threw themselves frank- 
ly upon reproductions, which they bought 
in the native wood and ordered painted, 
the settles and the spindle-backed chairs, 
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in the cool gray which she decided was 
the thing. In the same spirit they bought 
new brass fire-irons and new shovel and 
tongs, but all very tall and antique- 
looking, and then they got those little 
immoral mirrors, which Margaret Green 
attached with her own hands to the 
partitions of the shelving. She also got 
soft green silk curtains for the chimney 
windows and for the sash of the front 
door; even the front windows she cur- 
tained, but very low, so that a salesman 
or a saleswoman could easily reach over 
from the interior and get a book that 
any customer had seen from the outside. 

One day when all this was done, and 
Erleort had begun ordering in a stock 
of such books as he had selected to start 
with, she said: “ You’re looking rather 
peakéd, aren’t you?” 

“ Well, I’ve been feeling rather peakéd, 
until lately, keeping awake to read and 
read after the volunteer readers.” 

“You mean you've lost sleep?” 

“ Something like that.” 

“ Well, you mustn’t. How many books 
do you start with?” 

“ About twenty-five.” 

“Good ones? It’s a lot, isn’t it? I 
didn’t suppose there were so many.” 

“Well, to fill our shelves I shall have 
to order about a thousand of each.” 

“You'll never sell them in the world! 
You'll be ruined.” 

“Oh no; the publishers will take them 
back.” 

“ How nice of them! But that’s only 
what painters have to do when the dealers 
can’t sell their pictures.” 

A month off, the prospect was brilliant, 
and when the shelves and tables were 
filled and the sketches and bas - reliefs 
were stuck about and the little immoral 
mirrors were hung, the place was charm- 
ing. The chairs and settles were all 
that could be asked; Margaret Green 
helped put them about; and he let her 
light the low fire on the hearth of the 
Franklin stove; he said he should not 
always burn hickory, but he had got 
twenty-four sticks for two dollars from 
an Italian in a cellar near by, and he 
meant to burn that much. She upbraided 
him for his extravagance while touching 
the match to the paper under the kin- 
dling; but October opened cold, and he 
needed the fire. 
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THE CRITICAL 


The enterprise seemed rather to mys- 
tify the neighborhood, and some old 
customers of the old codger’s came in 
upon one fictitious errand and another to 
see about it, and went away without quite 
making it out. It was a bookstore, all 
right, they owned in conference, but what 
did he mean by “ critical ” ? 

The first bona fide buyer appeared in 
a little girl who could just get her chin 
on the counter, and who asked for an 
egg-beater. Erleort had begun with only 
one assistant, the young lady who typed 
his letters and who said she guessed she 
could help him when she was not work- 
ing. She leaned over and tried to under- 
stand the little girl, and then she called 
to Erleort where he stood with his back 
to the fire and the morning paper open 
before his face. 

“Mr. Erleort, have we got a_ book 
ealled The Eqg-beater?” 

“The Eqg-beater?” he echoed, letting 
his paper drop below his face. 

“No, no!” the little girl shouted, 
angrily. “It ain’t a book. It’s a thing 
to beat eggs with. Mother said to come 
here and get a 

“Well, she’s sent you to the wrong 
place, little girl. You want to go to a 
hardware store,” the young lady argued. 

“ Ain’t this No. 1232?” 

“Ta” 

“Well, this is the right place. Mother 
said to go to 1232. I guess she knows. 
She’s an old customer.” 

“The Eaqg-beater! The Egg-beater!” 
the blithe yeung novelist to whom Erl- 
cort told the story repeated. He was 
still happy in his original success as a 
best - seller, and he had come to the 
Critical Bookstore to spy out the stock 
and see whether his last novel was in 
it; but though it was not, he joyously 
extended an acquaintance with Erlcort 
which had begun elsewhere. “The Eag- 
beater? What a splendid title for a 
story of adventure! Keep the secret of 
its applicability to the last word, or per- 
haps never reveal it at all, and leave the 
reader worrying. That’s one way; makes 
him go and talk about the book to all 
the girls he knows and get them guess- 
ing. Best ad. in the world. The Ego- 
beater! Doesn’t it suggest desert islands 
and penguins’ nests in the rocks? Fel- 
low and girl shipwrecked, and girl wants 
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to make an omelette after they’ve got 
sick of plain eggs, and can’t for want of 
an egg-beater. Heigh? He invents one 

makes it out of some wire that floats 
off from the wreck. See? When they 
are rescued, she brings it away, and 
doesn’t let him know it till their Iron 
Wedding Day. They keep it over his 
study fireplace always.” 

This author was the first to stretch 
his legs before Erlecort’s fire from his 
seat on one of the reproductions. He 
could not say enough of the beauty of 
the place, and he asked if he might sit 
there and watch for the old codger’s old 
customers coming to buy hardware. There 
might be copy in it. 

But the old customers did not come 
so often as he hoped and Erleort feared. 
Instead there came bona fide book- 
buyers, who asked some for a book and 
some for a particular book. The first 
were not satisfied with the books that 
Erleort or his acting saleslady recom- 
mended, and went away without buying. 
The last were indignant at not finding 
what they wanted in Erleort’s selection. 

“Why don’t you stock it?” they de- 
manded. 

“Because I don’t think it’s worth 
reading.” 

“Oh, indeed!” The sarcastic cus- 
tomers were commonly ladies. "2 
thought you let the public judge of 
that!” 

“There are bookstores where they do. 
This is a critical bookstore. I sell only 
the books that J think worth reading. 
If you had noticed my sign—” 

“Oh!” the customer would say, and 
she, too, would go away without buying. 

There were other ladies who came, 
links of the endless chain of volunteer 
readers who had tried to help Erleort 
in making his selection, and he could 
see them slyly looking his stock over 
for the books they had praised to him. 
Mostly they went away without comment, 
but with heads held high in the offense 
which he felt even more than saw. One, 
indeed, did ask him why he had not 
stocked her chosen book, and he had to 
say, “ Well, when I came to go through 
it carefully, I didn’t think it quite 


“But here is The Green Bay Tree, 
and The Biggest Toad in the Puddle, 


and 
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“TI know. For one reason and another 
I thought them worth stocking.” 

Then another head away high 
in the air, with its plumes quivering. 
One afternoon late a lady came flying in 
with all the marks, whatever they are, 
of transatlantic travel upon her. 

“T’m just the customs, and 
I’ve motored up here the first thing, even 
before I went home, to stop you from 
selling that book I recommended. It’s 
dreadful; and, horrors! horrors! here it 
is by the hundreds! Oh, Mr. Erleort! 
You mustn’t sell that dreadful book! 
You see, I had skipped through it in my 
berth going out, and posted my letter 
the first thing; and just now, coming 
home, I found it in the ship’s library 
and came on that frightful episode. You 
know! Where— How could you order 
it without reading it, on a mere say-so? 
It’s utterly immoral!” 


went 


through 


‘IT don’t agree with you,” 
swered, dryly. 


Erleort an- 
“T consider that passage 
one of the finest in modern fiction—one 
of the most ennobling and illumining—” 

“Ennobling!” The lady made a ges- 


ture of horror. “ Very well! If that is 


your idea of a critical bookstore, all I’ve 
got to say is F 


But she had apparently no words to 
say it in, and she went out banging but 
failing to latch the door which let through 
the indignant snort of 


whirled her away. 


her car as it 
She left Erleort and 
his assistant to a common silence, but he 
imagined somehow a resolution in the 
stenographer not to let the book go un- 
searched till she had grasped the full 
iniquity of that episode and felt all its 
ennobling foree. He was not consoled 
when another lady came in and, after 
drifting unmolestedly about (it was the 
primary rule of the place not to follow 
people up), stopped before the side shelf 
where the book was ranged in dozens 
and seores. She took a from the 
neat ranks, and opened it; then she lifted 
her head by chance and caught sight of 
her plume in one of the little mirrors. 
She stealthily lifted herself on tiptoe 
till she could see her face, and then she 
turned to the assistant and said, gently, 
“T believe I should like this book, please,” 
and paid for it and went out. 

It was now almost on the 
Erleort said to his 


Onv 
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stroke of 


six, and assistant: 
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“Tl close the store, Miss 
needn’t stay any longer.” 
“All right, sir,” the girl said, and 
went into the little closet at the rear for 
her hat and coat. Did she contrive to 
get a copy of that book under her coat 
as she passed the shelf where it lay? 
When was gone, he turned thx 
key in the door and went back and sat 
down before the fire dying on the hearth 
of the Franklin stove. It was not a ver) 
cheerful moment with him, but he could 
not have said that the day had bee: 
unprofitable, either spiritually or pecu 
niarily. In its experiences it had bee 
a varied day, and he had really sold 
good many books. More people than he 
could have expected had taken him seri 
ously and even intelligently. It is tru 
that he had been somewhat 
the sort of authority 
the Intellectual 
way she 


Pearsall. 


You 


she 


vexed by 
the president 
‘ub had shown in 
the store 
and it, as if i 
both, and blamed him 
in a high, sweet voice for having so many 
old books. “ My idea was that it would 
be a place where one could come for th 
best of the new books. But here! Why, 
half of them I June before | 
sailed!” She chided him merrily, and 
she acted as if it were quite part of the 
joke when he said that he did not think 
a good could much in four 
months. She laughed patronizingly at 
his conceit of getting in the fall book 
by Thanksgiving; but even for the hu 
mor of it she could not let him say h 
should not do anything in holiday books 
“T had expected to get all my Christ 
mas books of Mr. Erleort,” she 
crowed, but for the present she bought 
nothing. In compensation he recalled 
the gratitude, almost humble gratitude, 
of a lady (she was a lady!) who had 
come that her daughter 
to get a any book in his stoc 
and to thank him for his enterpris 
which she had found worked perfect 
ly in the case of the book she had go! 
the week before; the book had been 
unalloyed delight, and had left a 
of heightened self-respect with her: that 
book of the dreadful episode. 

He wished Margaret Green had be 
there; but she had been there only on 
since his opening; he could not think 


swelled into 


patronized him she 


invented them 


saw in 


box Kk age 
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day, bringing 
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why. He heard a rattling at the door- 
latch, and he said before he turned to 
look, “ What if it should be she now?” 
But when he went to peer through the 
door-curtain it was only an old fellow 
had the better part of the 
afternoon in the best chair, reading a 
Erleort went back to the fire, and 
let him rattle, which he did rather a 
long time, and then went away, Erlcort 
hoped, in dudgeon. He one of a 
imber of customers who had acted on 
the half of his motto asking them to sit 
own and rest them, after acting on the 
other half to look round all they wanted. 
Most of them did not read, even; they 
seemed to know one another, and they 
talked comfortably together. Erleort rec- 
gnized a companionship of four whom 
he had noticed in the Park formerly; 
they were clean-enough-looking elderly 
en, but occupied nearly all the chairs 
and settles, so that lady customers did 
not like to bring books and look 
them in the few places left, and 
the 
be obliged to ask 
lore and 


who spent 


| ook. 


was 


over 
Erl- 
time when he should 
them to look round 
rest them less. In resuming 
his own place before the fire he felt the 
fleeting ache of a desire to ask Margaret 
Green whether it would not be a good 
plan to remove the motto from the chim- 
neypiece. He would not have liked to 
do it without asking her; it had been 
her notion to put it there, and her other 
notion of the immoral mirrors had cer- 
tainly worked well. The thoughtful ex- 
pression they had reflected on the faces 
f lady customers had sold a good many 
not that Erleort wished to sell 
ooks that way, though he argued with 
himself that his responsibility ought 
strictly to end with the provision of 
books which he had critically approved 
before offering them for sale. 

His conscience was not wholly at peace 
as to his stock, not only the books which 
he had ineluded, but also those he had 
excluded. Some of these tacitly pleaded 
against his severity; in 


ort foresaw 


ooks: 


one case an 


author came and personally protested. 
This was the case of a book by the ex- 
best-seller, who held that his last book 
was so much better than his first that it 
ought certainly to be found in any crit- 


ical bookstore. The proceeds of his best- 
seller had enabled him to buy an electric 
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runabout, and he purred up to Erleort’s 
door in it to argue the matter with 
him. He sat down in a reproduction 
and proved, gaily, that Erlecort was 
quite wrong about it. He had the book 
with him, and read from it; 
then he read passages from some of the 
books on sale and defied Erleort to say 
that his passages were not just as good, 
or, as he put it merrily, the same as. 
He held that his marked improvement 
entitled him to the favor of a critical 
bookstore; withcut this, what motive had 
he in keeping from a reversion to the 
errors which had won the vicious 
of his first venture? Hadn't 
duty to perform in preventing 
back to the bad? Refuse this 
markedly improved fiction, and you drove 
him to writing nothing but best-sellers 
from now on. He urged Erleort to reflect. 

They had a jolly time, and the ex- 
best - seller went away in high spirits, 
prophesying that Erleort would come to 
his fiction yet. 

There were authors who did not leave 
Erleort so cheerful when they failed to 
see their books on his shelves or tables. 
Some of them were young authors who 
had written their worthless books with 
a devout faith in their worth, and they 
went away more in sorrow than in anger, 
and yet more in bewilderment. 
were old authors who had been all their 
lives acceptably writing second-rate books 
and trying to make them unacceptably 
first-rate. If he knew them he kept 
out of their way, but the dejection of their 
looks was not less a pang to him if he 
saw them searching his stock for their 
books in vain. 

He had his own moments of dejection. 
The interest of the press in his enterprise 
had flashed through the Sunday issues of 
a single week, and then flashed out in 
lasting darkness. He wondered vaguely 
if he had counted without the counting- 
house in hoping for their continued fa- 
vor; he could not realize that nothing 
stale as old news, and that no 
excess of advertising would have relumed 
those fitful fires. 

He would have liked to talk the case 
over with Margaret Green. After his 
first revolt from the easy publicity the 
reporters had first given him, he was 
aware of having enjoyed it — perhaps 


passages 


him 
prosperity 
Erleort a 


his going 


Some 


is so 
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vulgarly enjoyed it. But he hoped 
not quite that; he hoped that in his 
fleeting celebrity he had cared for his 
rather than himself. He had 
really believed in it, and he liked having 
it recognized as a feature of modern 
civilization, an innovation which did his 
city and his country credit. Now and 
then an those who wrote 
thoughtful articles in the Sunday or 
Saturday - evening editions had dropped 
in, and he had opened his heart to them 
in a way he would not have minded their 
taking advantage of. Secretly he hoped 
they would see a topic in his enterprise 
and his philosophy of it. But they never 
did, and he left to the shame of 
hopes which had held nothing to support 
defeat. He would have liked to confess 
his shame and own the justice of his 
punishment to Margaret Green, but she 
seemed the only friend who never came 
near. Other friends came, and many 
the friends to look and the 
strangers to buy. He had no reason to 
complain of his sales; the fame of his 
critical bookstore might have ceased in 
New York it had gone abroad 
to Chicago and St. Louis and Pittsburg; 
people who were clearly from these com- 
mercial capitals and 
bought copiously of his criticized stock, 
and they praised the notion of it in tell- 
ing him that he ought to open branches 
in their several cities. 


sche me 


essayist of 


was 


strangers, 


because 


and others came 


They were all women, and it was near- 
ly all women who frequented the Critical 
Bookstore, but in their multitude Mar- 
garet not. He thought it 
the greater pity because she would have 
enjoyed them with him, and 
would have divined such as hoped the 
culture implicated by a critical book- 
store would off on them without 
great effort of their own; she would have 
known the sincere spirits, too, and could 
have helped direct their choice of the 
best where all was so good. He smiled 
to find that he was invoking her help, 
which he had no right to. 

His longing had no effect upon her till 
deep in January, when the weather was 
engaged late one afternoon in keeping 
the promise of a January thaw in the 
form of the worst snow-storm of the 
winter. Then she came thumping with 
her umbrella-handle at his door as if, 


Green was 


many of 


come 
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he divined, she were too stiff-handed o1 
too package-laden to press the latch and 
let herself in, and she almost fell in, but 
saved herself by spilling on the floor 
some canvases and other things whic 
she had been getting at the artist’s-ma 
terials near “Don’t bother 
about them,” she said, “but take me t 
the fire as fast as you can,” 
she had turned from rain and 
had dripped partially dry before th 
Franklin stove, she asked, “ Where hay 
you been all the time?” 

“Waiting here for you,” he answered 

“Well, you needn't. I wasn’t goir 
least not till you sent 
for me, or said you wanted my advice.” 

“T don’t want your advice now.” 

“I didn’t give it. I just 
dropped in because if I hadn’t I should 
have just dropped outside. How hay 
you been getting along with your ridi 
ulous critical bookstore ?” 

“Well, things are rather quiet 
us just now, as the publishers say to th 
authors when they don’t want to publis! 
their books.” 

“ Yes, I know that saying. 


store by. 
and wher 
snow to 


to come—or at 


come to 


witl 


Why didn’ 
you go in for the holiday books?” 

“ How did you know I didn’t?” 

“Lots of people told me.” 

“Well, then, I'll tell you why. I would 
have had to read them first, and no hu 
man being could do that—not even 
volunteer link in an endless chain.” 

“T see. But since Christmas?” 

“You know very well that after 
Christmas the book market drops dead. 

“Yes, so told.” She had 
flung her wet veil back over her shoul 
der, and he thought she had never looke: 
so adorably plain before; if she cou! 


I’ve been 


have seen herself in a glass she would 
have found her whole face out of draw 


ing. It seemed as if his thinking had 
put her in mind of them, and she said, 
“Those immoral mirrors are shameful.” 

“They’ve sold more of the best books 
than anything else.” 

“No matter. As soon as I get a litt] 
drier I shall take them down.” 

“Very well. J didn’t put them up. 
He laid a log of hickory on the fir 
“T’m not doing it to dry you quicker.” 

“Oh, I know. I'll tell you one thing 
You ought to keep the magazines, or at 
least the Big Four. You could keep 
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them with a good conscience, and you 
could sell them without reading; they’re 
always good.” 

“There’s an idea in that. I believe 
l’ll try it.” 

Margaret Green was now dry enough, 
and she rose and removed the mirrors. 
In doing this she noticed that Erleort 
had apparently sold a good many of his 
best books, and she said: “ Well! I 
don’t see why you should be discouraged.” 

“Who said I was? I’m exultant.” 

“Then you were exulting with the 
corners of your mouth down just now. 
Well, I must be going. Will you get a 
taxi to flounder over to the Subway with 
me?” While Erleort was telephoning 
she was talking to him. “TI believe the 
magazines will revive public interest in 
your scheme. Put them in your window. 
Try to get advance copies for it.” 

‘You have a commercial genius, Mar- 
garet Green.” 

“ When it comes to selling literature, I 
have. Selling art is where I fall down.” 

“That’s because you always try to sell 
your own art. I should fall down, too, 
if I tried to sell my own literature.” 

They got quite back to their old friend- 
liness; the coming of the taxi gave them 
plenty of time. The electric lights were 
turned brilliantly on, but there, at the 
far end of the store, before the Franklin 
stove, they had a cozy privacy. At the 
moment of parting she said: 

“Tf I were you I should take out these 
settles. They simply invite loafing.” 

“T’ve noticed that they seem to do 
that.” 

“ And better paint out that motto.” 

“T’ve sometimes fancied I'd _ better. 
That invites loafing, too; though some 
nice people like it.” 

“Nice people? Why haven’t some of 
them bought a picture?” He perceived 
that she had taken in the persistent 
presence of the sketches when removing 
the mirrors, and he shared the indigna- 
tion she expressed: “Shabby things!” 

She stood with the mirrors under her 
arm, and he asked what she was going 
to do with them, as he followed her to 
the door with her other things. 

“Put them around the studio. But 
you needn’t come to see the effect.” 

“No. I shall come to see you.” 

But when he came in a lull of Feb- 
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ruary, and he could walk part of the 
way up through the Park on the sunny 
Saturday afternoon, she said: 

“T suppose you’ve come to pour out 
some more of your griefs. Well, pour 
away! Has the magazine project failed?” 

“On the contrary, it has been a suc- 
cés fou. 3ut I don’t feel altogether 
easy in my mind about it. The fact is, 
they seem to print much more rubbish 
than I supposed.” 

“Of course they do; they must; rub- 
bish is the breath in their nostrils.” 

She painted away, screwing her eyes 
almost shut and getting very close to her 
picture. He had never thought her so 
plain; she was letting her mouth hang 
open. He wondered why she was so 
charming; but when she stepped back 
rhythmically, tilting her pretty head this 
way and that, he saw why: it was her un- 
failing grace. She suddenly remembered 
her mouth and shut it to say, “ Well?” 

“Well, some people have come back 
at me. They’ve said, What a rotten 
number this or that was! They were 
right; and yet there were things in all 
those magazines better than anything 
they had ever printed. What’s to be 
done about it? I can’t ask people to buy 
truck or read truck because it comes 
bound up with essays and stories and 
poems of the first quality.” 

“No. You can’t. “ Why,” she asked, 
drifting up to her picture again, “ don’t 
you tear the bad out, and sell the good ” 

Erleort gave a disdainful sound, such 
as cannot be spelled in English. “ Do 
you know how defiantly the bad is bound 
up with the good in the magazines? 
They’re wired together, and you could 
no more tear out the bad and leave the 
good than you could part vice from 
virtue in human nature.” 

‘I see,” Margaret Green said, but 
she saw no further, and she had to let 
him go disconsolate. After waiting a 
decent time she went to find him in 
his critical bookstore. It was late in an 
afternoon of the days that were getting 
longer, and only one electric was lighted 
in the rear of the room, where Erleort 
sat before the fireless Franklin stove, so 
busy at something that he scarcely seemed 
aware of her. 

“What in the world are you doing?” 
she demanded. 
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He looked up. 


you! Why, I’m 


“Who? I? Oh, it’s 
merely censoring the 
truck in the May number of this maga- 
zine.” He held up a little roller, as 
long as the magazine was wide, blacked 
with printer’s ink, which he had been 
applying to the open periodical, “I’ve 
taken a hint from the way the Russian 
censorship blots out seditious literature 
before it lets it go to the public.” 

“ And what a mess you’re making!” 

“Of course it will have to dry before 
it’s put on sale.” 

“T should think so. Listen to me, 
Frederick Erleort: you’re going crazy.” 

“T’ve sometimes thought so: crazy 
with conceit and vanity and arrogance. 
Who am I that I should set up for a 
critical bookstore-keeper? What is the 
Republic of Letters, anyway? A _ vast, 
benevolent, generous democracy, where 
one may have what one likes, or a cold 
oligarchy where he is compelled to take 
what is good for him? Is it a restricted 
citizenship, with a minority representa- 
tion, or is it universal suffrage ?”’ 

“Now,” Margaret Green said, “you 
are talking sense. Why didn’t you think 
of this in the beginning?” 

“Ts it a world, a whole earth,” he 
went on, “where the weeds mostly out- 
flourish the flowers, or is it a wretched 
little florist’s conservatory where the 
watering-pot assumes to better the in- 
struction of the rain which falls upon 
the just and the unjust? What is all 
the worthy family of asses to do if there 
are no thistles to feed them? Because 
the succulent fruits and nourishing ce- 
reals are better for the finer organisms, 
are the coarser not to have fodder? No; 
I have made a mistake. Literature is 
the whole world; it is the expression of 
the gross, the fatuous, and the foolish, 
and it is the pleasure of the gross, the 
fatuous, and the foolish, as well as the 
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expression and the pleasure of the wise, 
the fine, the elect. Let the multitud 


have their truck, their rubbish, their rot 
it may not be the truck, the rubbish, th: 
rot that it would be to us, or may slowly 


and by natural selection become to cer 
tain of them. But let there be no arti 
ficial selection, no survival df the fittest 
by main foree—the force of the spectator, 
who thinks he knows better than th: 
creator of the ugly and the beautiful 
the fair and foul, the evil and good.” 

“Oh, now if the Intellectual Clul 
could hear you!” Margaret Green said 
with a long, deep, admiring suspiration 
“And what are you going to do wit! 
your critical bookstore?” 

“T’m going to sell it. Tve had a 
offer from the author of that best-seller 
I’ve told you about him. I was just try 
ing to censor that magazine while I wa 
thinking it over. He’s got an idea. He’ 
going to keep it a critical bookstore, but 
the criticism is to be made by universal! 
suffrage and the will of the majority 
The latest books will be put to a vote; 
and the one getting the greatest number 
of votes will be the first offered for sale, 
and the author will receive a free passag: 
to Europe by the southern route.” 

“The southern route!” Margaret mused 
“T’ve never been that way. It must b: 
delightful.” 

“Then come with me: 

“But how ean 1?” 

3y marrying me!” 

“T never thought of that,” she said 
Then, with the conscientious resoluti: 
of an elderly girl who puts her fate t 
the touch of any risk the truth compels 
she added: “Or, yes! I have. But 
never supposed you would ask me.” She 
stared at him, and she was aware sli 
was letting her mouth hang open. Whil: 
she was trying for some word to close i 
with he closed it for her. 


! I’m going.” 
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What Makes a Story Great 


BY A. MAURICE LOW 


HAT constitutes the vital in 

the literature of imagination? 

What is the indescribable pow- 
er that makes one took great and another 
commonplace? Not style, not plot, not 
Neither Thackeray nor Dick- 
ens is master of style; neither is strik- 
ingly original in plot; but both live. The 
answer to the question that has so often 
perplexed writer and reader who attempt 
to find the source of the mysterious power 
that eludes discovery but reveals itself in 
a great book is to be found in one word— 
creation. 

The vital in literature—the literature 
of imagination—is originality. Not the 
meretricious originality of trick or dia- 
lect or forced contrast; not the sordid 
parade of vice or the refinement of virtue; 
not the flaunting of passion or the sub- 
jecting of emotion—these do not con- 
stitute originality as the test is applied 
to literature. 


analysis. 


Originality — creation— 
means something more than a mere cata- 
logue of motives; it means the power to 
create a reproductive type; to visualize 
life; to project on the screen of existence 
a figure that is immediately recognized. 

The writer of fiction appeals to the im- 
agination and emotions first, the intellect 
afterward. There is no person so dull 
or so unimaginative who has not at some 
time been vaguely conscious that some 
other person with whom he was brought 
in contact typified the primitive emotions 
of which he had understanding. The 
more limited the power of imagination, 
the more stunted the power of expression, 
the more powerful that type becomes. 
The servant who believes he has been 
unjustly treated by a master will forever 
afterward measure all meanness and in- 
justice by the standard his imagination 
has created. The child’s teacher who has 
shown partiality or vindictiveness is for 
many years to that child the antitype of 
all objectionable teachers. 

Human nature is controlled by symbol- 
ism; unconsciously, it is true, but the 


unconscious emotions, like the mechan- 
ical functions, are the most powerful. 


Deep-seated in every human understand- 
ing is an immanent and _ instinctive 
desire to find a symbol for expression. 
The power of expression is limited; ex- 
pression is genius. But although the 
average person is denied the gift of ex- 
pression, its desire is never absent; cease- 
lessly it beats on the back of the brain 
like a prisoner pounding with naked 
hands on the stone walls of his cell. To 
every human being, at least once in a 
lifetime, there comes the illumination 
of symbolic understanding; not, of 
course, the same understanding to all 
men, but graduated according to their 
intellect and power of imagination. To 
some it is a flash so fleeting that, like 
the ripple of a moonbeam on a lake, it 
comes but to disappear, and is as in- 
tangible as the color it reflects: to other 
persons it is like the setting sun of trop- 
ical seas, when sky gives to wave its 
burnished gold, and ocean, molten in its 
riot of color, slowly fades into the black- 
ness of night. 

We recognize only that which we know. 
The mind is a sheet of white paper, 
written on by the finger of experience, 
to use Locke’s simile. The great writer 
—the writer who creates — crystallizes 
symbolism, and out of the clay of human 
emotions fashions a character of fiction 
—which is not the work of imagination, 
but life in the conerete—and, lo, all the 
world at once sees that is the man or 
woman with whom it has rubbed elbows 
for years, but whom it has passed with 
unseeing eyes, because men and women 
are blind until the thing is revealed to 
them. 

There is one, and only one, test that 
can be applied to imaginative literature, 
and that is the test of time. That which 
endures must be great; that which moves 
us to laughter or tears, and which moved 
our fathers and grandfathers and shall 
arouse the emotions of our children and 
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grandchildren, must be true to life; not 
a mere phase of life, but life yesterday, 
to-day, and to-morrow. Men change, 
morals change, fashions change, but life 
is immutable. Its tragedy and its com- 
edy, its passions and its unfilled desires, 
its yearnings and its renunciations—these 
are the same to-day as they were in the 
beginning, as they always will be, no 
matter how much they may be glossed 
over by the sham veneer of convention 
and civilization. 

Now if we apply this test to the lit- 
erature of imagination, we shall see that 
every writer brain is a living, 
sentient thing, although his body has 
long turned to dust, and his personality, 
in some cases, means nothing, has created 
a character; he has breathed the breath 
of life into that which before was name- 
less; he has fashioned a Becky Sharp 
or a Lear in the image of woman or man; 
he has held the mirror up to nature which 
for all ages shall reflect across the path 
of life the woman who could be virtuous 
if she had two thousand pounds a year, 
and because she hasn’t is an adventuress, 


whose 


and the man who in his agony cried, 


“How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child!” 


Take the whole literature of imagina- 
tion from the Arthurian and Carlovin- 
gian romances to the novel of the day, 
and every title unconsciously recalls a 
creation. The mythology of Greece and 
Rome; the Norse Sagas; Lancelot, Tris- 
tan, and Galahad in England, and their 
compeers in France, where Charlemagne 
was the great creation as Arthur was in 
England and the Cid in Spain; Robin 
Hood, Maid Marian, Friar Tuck; Robin- 
son Crusoe, Don Quixote, Daphnis and 
Chloe, and its modern version of Paul 
et Virginie; Clarissa Harlowe, Romola, 
Pére Goriot, Faust; Alice in Wonderland, 
to turn from tragedy to comedy; Francis 
Villon in Stevenson’s wonderful short 
story—the list need not be prolonged— 
are creations, character-drawing first, and 
plot and incident afterward. And the 
marvelous thing is that every one of the 
all too few really great works of fiction 
stands for character creation. Let any 
reader recall his favorite novel, and he 
will remember that novel not because of 
the excellence of its style, or the in- 
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genuity of its plot, or its description of 
scenery or life in a bygone age, but be- 
cause it brought him face to face with 
a new and striking personality; he re- 
members it as vividly and with as much 
gratitude as he remembers the first 
time he saw Mont Blanc or the castles 
of the Rhine. “It is Shakespeare’s 
peculiar excellence,” Coleridge wrote, 
“that throughout the whole of his 
splendid picture- gallery we find in- 
dividuality everywhere, mere portrait 
nowhere.” It is that, the divine fir 
of creation, which reveals better than 
anything else the instinctive insight of 
genius as compared with the groping 
after the unknown by mediocre ability. 
Genius is the vision of the prophet, th 
intuition of the seer, the imagination of 
the poet tempered by the reason of the 
philosopher; originality. Less than that, 
it is, at its best, good workmanship; and 
at its worst, the commonplace. The in- 
dividuality of which Coleridge speaks as 
opposed to “mere portrait ” is the differ 
ence between a photograph and an orig 
inal painting. The may portray 
that which is new, the other a thing as 


one 


ordinary as a little child or an old peas 
ant; but the photograph is as harsh and 


mechanical as the wood and brass and 
glass of the camera; into the painting 
there has entered a part at least of its 
creator, his sympathy, all that is best 
in him. ; 

Literature, the literature of imagina 
tion, when it rises to its supreme height 
and is really literature, is not merely th 
teflection of life. It is more than that, 
something higher, nobler, more elevating 
It is the baring of the soul, the swiftly 
illuminating flash by which man sees 
what he is or may become; it is prophecy) 
as well as hope. It is this — character 
creation—that makes literature, that has 
left its vital impress upon morals and 
conduct. Real literature is Ymir’s well 
in which wisdom and wit lie hidden, and 
from its unfathomed depths is drawn 
creation. Man is less influenced by ser- 
mons than by experience. He hears and 
heeds not, but he sees the created vision 
of the novelist, and wonders if there has 
not been revealed to himself his soul in 
all its nakedness. 

To repeat, the fictional creation is the 
visualization of life, the presentation in 
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eoncrete form of emotion and human 
nature. In a measure it is misleading 
to call this creation; the term connotes 
bringing into existence that which before 
did not exist. Properly, it is reproduc- 
tion, although creation is a 
venient word. But it is creation in this 
The mystic light of the 
bathing the earth, 


more con- 


sense. sun 


“Its golden lilies mingled with the rose” 


or that supreme moment when darkness 
beats on the wings of night and 


“O’er night’s brim, day boils at last: 
Boils, pure gold, o’er the cloud -cup’s 


’ 


brim ”; 
sunrise and sunset, their mystery and 
message, have always been; and men have 
seen them with unseeing eyes and their 
ears have been deaf to their meaning, 
until poet and painter called them into 
life and made them see and know. And 
so at last, with eyes opened, men under- 
stand the beauties of nature and the 
sensuous delight of color. Poet and 
painter, the hierophants of nature, have 
created nothing, but reproduced every- 
thing. 

That which is of least importance in 
the literature of imagination is style, and 
of scarcely more importance is plot; for 
few of the great novelists have been 
stylists, and there are no longer any plots; 
the whole gamut of passion and emotion 
has been touched by the master-hand, and 
ingenuity has wrecked itself in the hope- 
less attempt to find a new motive for 
human action, so old and so invariably 
its own replica that it was old when the 
world was young. But creation is ever 
new; character-building is never finished; 
a new type, unlike a new motive, is al- 
ways in the process of making. For 
while men and women are elementally 
the same now as ever, while fundamental- 
ly Jeanne d’Are is simply the fifteenth- 
century survival of Iphigeneia, every 
age produces its own type; it has its 
own habiliments as it has its own 
bodily garments, and the artist who 
reproduces the fashion of his time has 
created. In dismissing style and plot as 
of secondary importance, it must be re- 
membered that we are considering solely 
the literature of imagination; whereas 
in some other forms of literature style is 
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everything and originality of construc- 
tion equally as vital. 

“ Critics, like other people, see what 
they look for, not what is actually before 
them,” says Bernard Shaw, 
author. This may be set down as a 
whimsicality. The critic sits 
up aloft with an academic yard-stick and 
a supply of literary reagents. 


critic and 


Shavian 


Conscien- 
tiously he measures the action, dialogue, 
and characters of a work; with laborious 
analysis he seeks the basic fact in the 
tale. Is it identity, love, or death? His 
chief amusement is the philosophic di- 
version of making categories. Yet the 
writer of fiction is poet first and phi- 
losopher afterward, which means that the 
dramatic—the human interest—is fore- 
most. “ We require of the novelist,” says 
a reviewer of Fielding, “that he shall 
have red blood in his veins, that he shall 
possess the knowledge and skill to paint 
all sorts and conditions of men in their 
natural colors, that he shall have the 
courage to present them as they are, the 
humor to laugh at their shortcomings, 
the philosophy to make us see the good 
in them.” 

A writer of fiction may have set 
forth dramatic incident and picturesque 
description, may develop plot with due 
regard to the established rules of lit- 
erary technique, yet if there has been 
no creation of character, this admirable 
material for the construction of a work 
of art is like a block of marble or 
the elements of a landscape in the 
hands of an unskilled artisan. J 
til the author blends himself with his 
created personages, until the vital glow 
of certain elementary human traits has 
been breathed into them, making the 
characters so lively, true, and individual 
that we carry away with us an indelible 
memory of them just as if we had met 
them in the paths of daily life, he has not 
substantially enriched the literature of 
imagination. On the other hand, he may 
have no gift of what Lamb calls “bare 
narrative ”; he may be verbose, as Thack- 
eray often is, with no perception of the 
thunder-cloud-and-fiery-splendor possi- 
bilities of style, or, as in the later works 
of George Eliot, the style made artificial 
by an attempt to avoid commonplace, and 
stiff by dint of condensation of thought; 
yet if he combines, as these masters did, 


Un- 
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a child’s quick apprehension of the sen- 
suous aspect of things with the natural 
power of seeing into hearts, he is able to 
draw with intimate and living force cer- 
tain basic passions and motives in human 
form, and achieves creation. 

The critic constantly cries there is 
no longer any art, and there is no one 
whom he may honor, and it is the critic 
who is largely responsible for the de- 
cadence of the literature of imagination, 
and who has raised a false standard. The 
critic has made a fetish of “style”; to 
the critic, “style” is the life- blood of 
fiction, and in his microscopic searching 
for “style,” which he weighs and meas- 
ures with pedantic exactness, he misses 
the vital. His gaze is fixed afar, and in 
sweeping the literary firmament for the 
star in Perseus he crushes underfoot a 
living thing. 

The great novelists have always sub- 
ordinated plot to creation, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that their 
characters are so overwhelming that the 
plot appears of minor importance as com- 
pared with the development of character, 
to which the plot is merely the stage, the 
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setting, the background, the very cos- 
tumes which envelop the actors and make 
them real. No author need fear the 
charge of plagiarism in plot, for he may 
go to Shakespeare for his twentieth 
century incident of the bond of Shylock, 
as Shakespeare went to the Italian novel 
ist Florentino of the fifteenth century; 
as Florentino went to the eighth century, 
and from the Greek monk Damascenus 
borrowed from the romance of -Barlaam 
and Josaphat the idea of the three cas 
kets; as Sheridan found in Smollett’s 
Tabitha Bramble the model for Mrs 
Malaprop; as the bards took the contest 
between David and Goliath as the foun 
dation for many fierce encounters 
tween knights and giants. The modern 
novelist can hope to find no undiscovered 
mine of human motive; the world is too 
old for that, and motives follow too close 
ly well-defined laws for a literary New 
ton to discover a new principle in human 
conduct; he cannot hope even to create 
an absolutely new character, but he can 
look at things old and things new from 
the combined standpoint which things 
old and new together give. 


be- 


Summer in the City 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


DAYS that erush the city’s iron heart 
With heavy heat and burdening gifts of fire, 
When will ye cease, and when will ye depart, 
Relentless now with torturing desire? 


Night follows night in dull monotony, 

And the red moon, a lonely lantern, swings 
High in the heavens, an awful mockery 

Of her pale sister of the vanished Springs. 


O days of death, O pitiless nights of pain, 
O long battalions with the gleaming sword, 
Ye shall be vanquished when the ranks of rain 
Rush from the mighty ramparts of the Lord! 





Alma Does 


BY ANNE 


[ was a strange gift to bring to a 
| woman of twenty-seven: a lump of 

moist, gray clay, brought home to her 
by her husband. Yet to Alma Barrett 
it turned out to be a sort of philosopher's 
stone, which, by its alehemy, was to r 
awaken her to the glory of the earth. 

‘See if vou like this,” said Barrett, 
taking the wrappings off the big packag 
he had placed upon the sitting-room tabl 
Alma hurried in from the dining-room, 
where she had lingered to blow out the 
candles. 

* Geoffry !” she breathed, locking he r 
hands and bending over it. “ You've 
brought me the clay!” 

Barrett stood, watching her amazement 
and pleasure grow, a quizzical smile on 
his pleasant, tanned face. She patted the 
clay with tender pressure of her whol 
palm, dug her fingers into it, hung brood 
ng over it without a word. Then shi 
turned to him quickly, lifting her hands 
to his shoulders, showing him a_ face 
quite visibly moved — pale, with black 
brows drawn together, narrowed eyes, and 
mouth a little tremulous. “Oh, you are 
the wnderstandingest dear!” she said, 
huckily. 

He slipped an arm around her, and held 
her eyes with his. “ You think you can 
use it?” he demanded. 

She returned his challenging look 
bravely. “I know I ean; I know I hav 


it in me,” she said. 

‘You think it will really keep you 
busy ?” 

“Tt will keep me alive!” She turned 
away from him to contemplate her gift 
again. 


“They said to wrap it up and put it 
to soak overnight,” observed Barrett, look- 
ing over her shoulder. 

“T’ll take care of it. You build a little 
fire.” Alma took the clay away with her. 

Barrett had the fire blazing in the grate 
and a pipe comfortably lit by the time 
she came back. She threw herself down 
on the shabby lounge, her elbows on a 
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cushion and her chin in her hands. She 
stared brightly at the fire. Barrett, 
standing at one side of the hearth, looked 
down at her. 

“This has got to do the business,” he 
said, shortly, after a silence. 

“What business? Oh, me, you mean 
Yes, | know. I’m sure it will.” 

‘Il mean it’s time something came 
along to keep you busy—desperately busy. 
| feel as if you were somehow—hungry 
ravening—for something to fill your time 
and your hands. I know I’m not enough. 
Nothing, so far, has been enough for you 
What you want is something to fill your 
hands. That’s the way I dope it out.” 
He puffed away vigorously, still frown 
ing. 

‘You are quite right,” Alma _ said, 
and considered it for a moment. Then 
she went on: “It’s what’s been giving 
me such a vixenish temper. You’re sweet 
not to speak of that—but I do think that’s 
been the trouble. Just discontent at not 
amounting to anything. Just ambition 
turned in, and then turned out—on you 
in horrid ways. What’s strange is that 
you should understand. You have the 
intuition women are supposed to have. 
*Ravening’ is just it. I go about raven- 
ing for something to devour. This clay 
you've brought me 

“And why the deuce haven’t you got 
hold of some before!” he broke in. “ Why 
haven't you ?” 

“Oh, Geoff—don’t ask me that! Don’t 
make me remember my terrible weakness 

or how much of a failure I’ve been, and 
always would be except for your prod 
ding me. I’ve always felt sure I could 
model. I’ve felt it in my fingers. And 
if | had ever had the clay at hand 
but you can’t understand that. When 
you want to do something well, you do 
it. You get the materials together and 
you do it. I have to ‘have everything 
brought to me. That’s dreadful, but it’s 
the way I am! Let me tell you how I 
am. ... Fearfully ambitious—for fame 
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Yes, all that. 
ever so many things, 
thirst. I had a 
taken once by a cheap little magazine, so 
of course | thought | And 
then somehow I right 
the ‘ight 
writer, or a 
got down to it.” 
* Oh, 


ind admiration and riches. 
dabbled at 
that 


So I've 
driven on by story 
could write. 
had the 
pe neils, or a 
di sk. I 


never 
paper, or type- 
empty never 
lima! 


bad, 


ith the 


it? It was the same 
piano. I used to love it. I 

about as far as the “ Moon- 
And_ then 
never got 
And I 


buying 


* Pretty isn’t 
way W 
got just so far 
light Sonata.” 


and I 


made 


my teacher 


went away, another one. 


Nobody 
to wget 
I got 


me. never seemed 
around to musie, and 


tired of the old And 


piano. So that’s all done 


any 
things. now, 
ot course no 


Phe re 


Barrett dropped into a 


with!” was a short silence, in 


which chair be- 


side his wife and took her hand comfort- 


ingly 
* Queer how I ean see what is the 
changing it, 


lost 


without 
Then 
its dreamy quality. “ But this modeling 
I fnow IT ean do that.” She clenched 
her fists tightly and shook them a little. 
How do you know?” 
“Tv 
things, I 
I have 


my 


matter with me, 


isn’t it?” she said. her voice 


When I see 


j 


known! 
they 
them in my fingers. 


always 
would = fee 
When I close 


half with my fingers. 


know how 
eves, | can see 
faces and bodies 
horses—things I have 
She closed her eyes 


and ran her fingers over his face. 


l can ouch so 


many 
women—children 


never really seen.” 


she 


hollow 


you this way, Geoffry,” 
this little 
this bump back of your 


‘IT know 
murmured. “I know 
in your cheek 
eve brows, and how your lips are modeled 

the cut of your eyelids, the way your 
chin is flattened in the middle. 
Dear!” She kissed him. 

“ Besides,” 


after a moment, “ I'v 


brightly, 
Out 
My aunt has a putty 


she continued, 
made things. 
of putty and soap. 
made when I was six, in her curio 
cabinet. He’s They all 
thought I was a sculptor at that 
That was before I wrote such won- 


man | 
very jolly. 
born 
time. 
derful 


to change 


poems! My poor family has had 
its mind so many times about 
my particular form of genius!” 
“You to the art school 
learn how it’s done,” said Geoffry. 


must and 
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But I fee] 


that I must do something myself to-mor 


“ Of course, I have to study. 


row right away ! I burn to get at it. 


“Do it, then,” said Barrett, tersely. 
When Geoffry Barrett opened his door 
at a little SiX the 
evening, he the sitting-room 
dining-room of their small apartment wu 
lit He off his 


things and went whistling down the nar 


past on following 


found and 


and untenanted. took 
row hall to the bedroom door. 
‘No, Geoff 
Alma, in agitated tones. 
“All right now!” 
His 


dressing grown, 


called 


Then she Sang 


wait a minute!” 


out, and he opened the 
a pale-green 
She 
She 


door. wife, wound in 
toward him. 
disheveled. 


gave him her hand and offered her lips. 
took held her off at 


came 
was flushed, starry-eyed, 
Barrett them, then 
arm’s-length. 

“ Tlow 


‘You’re not dressed. 


look!” he said. 
You’re not ill?” 
“No, but I'd forgotten you were in th 
I’ve 
clay one.” 
“ Good! 
her to me.” 
“1 dread to. You may laugh at her.” 
“ Nonsense! Where is it?” He looked 


around the room. 


queer you 


world! made the prettiest lady—a 


You’ve been sculping. Show 


Alma slipped away from him and over 
She pulled 
out the top drawer and stood looking in 
for a Then dis 
tressed look over her shoulder at Barrett. 
“ Don’t begged; “I’m ter 
ribly afraid to show you. ... But I will!” 
She littl 
bread - board. 


to the big mahogany dresser. 


second. she thre wa 


come,” she 


turned to him, holding out a 
molded 
she’s supposed to be 


clay figure 


“She 


on a 
asleep,” she 
faltered, nervously. 
Barrett took the 
hands and looked at it. 
‘But, good 
then stood 
without a word. 


thing out of her 
heavens!” he began, and 
the little thing 


It was about ten inches 


staring at 


long, a nude woman lying asleep on her 
side, with knees drawn up a little, and 
The clay 
was dark and damp, and there were rough, 
but 


somehow 


arms crossed under her cheek. 


unfinished places in the modeling 
the thing had life. It 
the body of a real woman, flung down to 
slumber 


seemed 


heavy after great weariness. 
And there was a certain beauty of line, 


flowing even through its imperfection. 
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“SHE—SHE’S SUPPOSED TO B ASLEEP,” SHE FALTERED, NERVOUSLY 








ALMA 


“Tt’s a wonderful thing,” 
simply. 


said Barrett, 
He was a man of few words and 
and this 
tremendous 


no superlatives, quiet speech 


earried with it conviction 

He set the figure on the dresser-top and 

studied it a moment. 
“Well, you certainly have hit it!’ he 


said, and turned to her. smiling warmly. 


To his amazement he saw her eyes wer 
filling with tears, though she was smiling 
back at 
his arms, 
* Foolish 
it ?” 
She 


him. He seized her roughly in 


girl!” he eried. “What is 
the 
* Because 
really like it 
might be 


murmured something from 
depths of his coat. He heard: 
like it 


so much. | 


you because you 
was afraid it 


another failure.” 


just 


‘You've been working yourself into a 
Then she lifted 
her head and smiled quiveringly, dabbing 
her handkerchief she had 
pulled from his pocket. 


frenzy,” he accused her. 


eyes with a 

“T thought she was very beautiful, too. 
I always do this—great silly—when I’m 
appreciated !” 

“Tf you did you'd be drowned in tears. 
ell right 
‘Sweet Alice’ Funny wom- 
an. Perhaps this is temperament.” 

“That must be it,” she laughed. “I 


always wanted to have one. A tempera- 


you now I don’t eare for a 


sort of wife. 


ment and a studio.” 

“T’ll never dare say another kind word 
to you. You’ve nothing on but this silk 
thing ?” 

“ No. 
see, I’ve been posing on the rug in front 
of the mirror all day. Geoff dear, do you 


had 


per- 


I was just about to dress. You 


it was like doing something I 
always done? As if I] 
feetly 


tice ? 


know 
how 
little out of prac- 
I wonder if I couldn’t have been a 
Go 


knew 
but was just a 


sculptor in some earlier life? 
away now, Geoff.” 


Whether or Alma _ Barrett 


learned to model in some distant age, 


had 
she 
did, in her twenty-seventh year of this 
life, gift that seemed 
miraculous. In the very beginning of her 


not 


show a for it 
study she seemed to grasp, with a sort of 
instinet, the first principle of the scienc 
of modeling: she never considered a sur- 
face except as the boundary of volume; 
she did not see the different parts of the 
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that flat, but as 
projectures of interior volumes that 


the Almost 


her sketches showed vigor and suppleness. 


body as surfaces were 
lay 
skin. 


beneath immediately 


Her lump of clay went through many 


incarnations of existence, fleeting incar- 
lasted only 


be seen and judged by 


nations that until they could 
Barrett. Most of 
he r studies were if he r own body, since 
she had no other mode l. Then she made 
countless studies of Geoffry’s head and 
but felt herself baffled by that 
She had a 
tial beauty which she longed to 


but 


shoulders, 


subject. vision of his essen- 
give ex- 

eluded 
had the 


the sub- 


clay, 
She 


pre ssion to in which 


knew she 


had 


fingers. 
but felt 

stance of him. 
“ There’s a 


he r 


ferm, she missed 


certain something about 


you, Geoff,” she would say, working away 


at him as he sat reading by the evening 


lamp, certain frank directness about 
the 
corners of your mouth 


‘| hose 


vou are 


a quizzicalness about the 
that I can’t get. 


your 


eves and 


when 
just thinking about smiling but 
haven’t begun to 


long dents in cheek 
Not 
that you’re good-looking in the ordinary 
But a clear and trusty 
I can’t get it.” And Geoffry would 
immensely flattered. 

She 


very illusive! 


sense have 


you 


three 
mornings a week, and spent many hours 
Barrett 
come home at night to find her 


went to a modeling class 


a day working at home. would 
streaked 
and daubed with clay, but with glowing 
radiant 
Often she would make 
for herself, but work until 
the middle of the afternoon without food, 


then 


through 
forget to 
would 


eves and smile showing 
it all. 
lunch 
only for a strong 


stopping cup of 


tea and a ravenous bite of bread and but- 
ter to fortify her for further modeling. 
For the first 


] 
Lriow 


She was happy. time in 
life felt a 


work, a sense of 


her she from creative 


dawning power, of 
reservoirs of rising to the 
flood-gates of She gained the 


faculty of songfulness and ringing laugh- 


energy just 


her life. 
ter. She became intoxicatingly sweet and 
generous to Geoftry. To 
acted like 
autumn day, or conversion 


work in clay 


upon her wine, or a heady 
filling her 
veins, suffusing her mind, quickening her 
soul. 

Alma with her 


husband to confess to him certain entire- 


was intimate enough 
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ly worldly ambitions which had nothing 
to do with her art (with the capital A). 
She with 


that she often saw herself and him, 


confessed some humor, it is 
truc 
by prevision, occupying places the most 
distinguished in the world, moving with 
vffluence and ease through the capitals 
of Europe, adventuring over the surface 
of the Cabinet 


dramatists, painters, and sculptors, and 


globe. ministers, rising 
even duchesses of the quieter sort figured 


in these visions. It was always Geoffry 
who was to play the more brilliant part 
in those and 


and he could not deny 


esoteric drawing - 


She said 


rooms 
salons. 
it—that her success as a sculptor would 
be the open sesame to the remotest circles, 
that it would confer the chance of mixing 
with the highest and best. 

Such than 
They had nothing to do with the 
essential waking of the woman to labor, 
to creation. 

“It’s like this,” she told 
groped to understand her in her moments 
‘It’s as if all my life 


aching, 


fantasies were no more 


games, 
Barrett, who 
of self-revelation. 


I had 


something 


make 
not 


burning, to 
that 


known 


new—something was 
what 
hadn’t been able to do it quite 
Something 
the thing that 


the vital spark to touch me into flame.” 


here before,—and haven't 
it was, 
alone. was lacking in me 


you have given to me 


The whole creature bloomed. 


Then, very suddenly it seemed, it all 
went to pieces. By some strange metab- 
ardor 
The inexplicable 
thing came on the very heels of the most 


olism of temperament, gave 


way 
to disillusionment. 


glorious achievement in Alma’s incipient 
She had made a little study in 


career, 
the base of a 
mother, 


modeled in 
bow! of a 


clay 
holding a 
baby high on her breast, her face buried 
in its neck. for the mother 
and baby were swept so passionately close 
that instinct 
with a sort of heart-breaking tenderness. 
When Geoffry saw it he realized, with a 
that he childless. 
Alma brought it to the art school, where 
it created a 


kneeling, 
The figure 


they were one figure—was 


new poignance, was 
Her master, in- 
deed, became quite incoherent with en- 
and tributes (which had 
learned to accept without tears), and the 
sketch had been placed in an exhibit. It 


sensation. 


thusiasm she 


copper 
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had been described and photographed for 
the Sunday art page of a newspaper, and 
Alma flavored the wine of publie praise 
and curiosity. 
But then she 
bloom. She let 
neglected heap, reduced all her sketches, 
except her last triumphal the 
original protoplasm. The zest for model 


perversely ceased to 


her clay dry up in a 
one, to 


ing, which had flamed so viv idly, died out 
palely. She became listless and unhappy, 
and helpless against her lassitu,de. 
Barrett desperate, watching her 
hold of herself. 


urgings 


wis 
lose In response to his 
yield half - hearted 


agreement, make promises to herself and 


she would 
to drive herself 
But the wine had 
She was in a state 


him to take up her work 
through the impasse, 
gone out of her blood. 
of dreamfulness that could not be touched 
by words. Barrett driven to be 
brutal. 

‘See here,” he began, sternly, frowning 
at her the 
* what 


was 


across breakfast -tabie one 


morning, ¢ 


You 


weeks but moon around. 


has happened to you 


have done nothing for weeks and 


I wouldn’t mind 
so much if it weren’t 
erable. What in the world has got into 
you, Alma?” 


making you mis 


“ Something’s gone out of me,” she an 
swered, unexpectedly meek. 
lost the impulse. I 
She 


“T’ve just 
oh, don’t seold me!” 
small bits 
left them untouched on her plate. 


broke her toast up into 
He regarded her relentlessly a moment, 
the unwonted about 
her, the flushed cheeks and sleepy eyes, 
the frilled breakfast - cap, the rose - silk 
morning-robe she was wearing in place 


taking in softness 


of the dark linens of her working days. 

‘You have relapsed into softness,” he 
said, harshly, but with a kind purpose. 
“It’s just that you have it in you to be 
anything, Alma—or nothing. You have 
it in your own hands.” 

But Barrett no 
proached his wife for her idleness. He 
set about to find a for her, and 
then to make it habitable and beautiful. 
Then he cast about to find other means 
for making her more comfortably idl 
still. Her friends—those of them who 
had been thrilled by her work in clay 
all said that Alma Barrett had done for 
herself. 


Alma’s 


presently longer re- 


house 


modeling in the clay of the 
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flesh came to its term at the end of the 
had followed 
And with 
that enraptured winter became as dead 


- child 


summer which her winter 


of triumph. its completion, 


consciousness as her girl 


to he r 
was wonderfuly alive. 
Alma was mother inearnate. She was 


obsessed by maternity. It became her 


passion, at once a joy and a torture, so 
that she could not be away from her baby 
for an hour without having hallucinations, 
‘her little Janey 
of her lying so sweetly in her bed that tt 
She had 
to school herself to restraint or she would 
the little body 


Janey was the 


in danger, or 


visions of 
was pain to be away from her. 


have hurt with her en 


bracing. most irresistible, 
rosy, wide-eyed, cuddly, fragrant morsel 
that ever tempted a mother’s arms. 

Alma _ Barrett 


perhaps happier than she had been with 


was happy once more, 


her new-found gift; but her gaiety, her 
irrepressible youthfulness and buoyancy, 


were gone. She CX] rienced no more ot 
those swift changes of mood from grave 
that had affected Barrett like the 


sight of glowing coals bursting into flame 


to gay 


She achieved steadiness and patience. 


lost the 
Her high color left 
her 


She her beauty 


her, and the round 


outer layer of 


ness of cheeks gave place to faint 
hollows under her finely modeled cheek 
bones. She no longer had hands for work 
What with holding Janey in her 
arms till she slept (she eould and 
would not be and modern about 


this), and bathing her, pinning and un 


in clay. 
not 


sane 


pinning her little clothes, sewing for her, 


preparing her food—how could she fin 


time, or impulse, either, to work in in 
animate gray clay? 

Barrett was still 
bitious for her, and could not get recon- 
ciled to the prospect 
whole life to 
time to 


Queerly enough, am- 


of her giving her 


mothering Janey. From 


time he would ask her if she 


work again; if 


bring her 


weren't ready to begin 
she not let 
some clay and tools. 
“What’s the 
“when I am satisfied as it is? 
She takes all of me. 
and my hands. I 
nothing left to put into clay.” 
“ She 


would him home 


use,” she would say, 
Janey is 
She fills 


would have 


nough. 
my mind 


Barrett 
‘end it’s a bad thing for her 
that she does. You don’t even feel the 


takes all of you now,” 


would say, 
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need for me, except as I’m Janey’s father. 
But | know the other part of you will wake 


up again some day and demand things. 


| think you ought to keep your hand in. 
| 


<now what | mean ¢—be 
“ Do think it wake up 


again?’ Alma would ask, a little wistful- 


ready for it.” 
you will eve r 
ly, as people speak of themselves when 
“ The old 
that loved to make clay dolls, and eried 
when you liked them? Oh no!” 

“ That same you, Alma, 


they were young. silly me 


You are going 
dolls, and I’m going 


the help of 


to make more clay 
to make again, by 


God!” 


you cry 


Alma 


found herself one day carving away ata 


Surely enough, it did come back. 


piece of ivory-colored soap with which 


she had been washing out Janey’s minia 
that 


and 


ture flannels. From time she grew 
restless without 


realizing why, until the memorable visit 


increasingly uneasy 
of the sculptor, David Brune. 

Ile was a dinner acquaintance, and 
Alma had had the temerity to invite him 
to eall. And he 


had come, 


had been pleased and 


It was late one Sunday afternoon in 
October. had left, 
Brune were alone 
Alma, in 
wardly fluttered at having, as she put it 


her 


Earlier and 
Barrett 


in the pretty drawing-room. 


guests 


she and and 


immortal in 
outwardly at her 


to Geoffry, an parlor, 


was most suave and 


charming. Brune was a smallish, gray- 


haired man with a pointed French beard 
and 


tortoise - shell - rimmed _ eye - glasses 


could not dim his quick, eager 


They sat in 


which 
eyes. a little circle around 
the fire, Alma dispensing tea and _ toast 
from a low tea-wagon. 

“With cream,” she repeated after her 
guest, and bent her dark eyes over the tea 
“ Geoff, light the will 
I can’t tell whether I’m putting 
Mr. Brune’s tea or tea in 
How early it gets dark!” 

Brune jumped to his feet just as Alma 
was handing him his eup. Barrett, in 
lighting the candles on the chimney-shelf, 
had reclaimed the 
dim firelight, and 
mother child, which 
the shelf, into 
radiance. Brune stood before it, 
head forward, eyes screwed almost shut. 


cups. candles, 


you? 
cream in his 


drawing-room from 
Alma’s little 
had 


brought 


clay 
and been in 
shadow on was 


V ellow 
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Alma put down the cup with an unsteady 
hand. 

Brune pressed his lips tight together. 
‘Mm-mm!” he murmured to himself. 
Then he said, quietly: “What is this? 
Something I should know 

Alma laughed a little nervously. 
a little 


* Just 
something I just played with.” 

*You did it?” he demanded. “ No!” 

“ Bet she did!” said Barrett, arrogant 
ly, proudly, sticking his chin up. 

“Hm! Well, nearly a little 
masterpiece, Mrs. Barrett,” said Brune, 
standing with bent head before the sketch. 
“ Have you ever modeled big? 
life size on 
little figure 

Alma 
had 


months, 


it’s 


Six times 
a head, for instance? Your 
looks as if i 


told 


never 


vou had 
had 


more 


him she that she 


than 


not, 
studied for 
that she had 


a long time. 


three 
nothing in 
They talked a lit 
tle, Brune questioning, Alma telling him 
diffidently about And 
then his amazing 
offe r. 

“Would you come and work every day 
in my studio, Mrs. Barrett 7 
an eye on you give 
You see, 
untrained. | 
about 


done 


clay for 


her beginnings. 


Brune came out with 


I could keep 
you some pointers, 
a bit 
something 


perhaps you're naturally 
tel] 


motion 


) 
could you 


color and 


things 
can't very well get by yourself. 
science of it.” 

Alma, 
thanks. 

‘No, ideas. 
| could would 
want you to come to my shop every day, 
and put in most of the day. I could do 
things with you.” 


you 


The 


flushed, murmured 
“Tm sure it’s much too good 
not at all. I 


work them out on you. I 


her face 


have some 


“'There’s your chance!” cried Barrett, 
his face kindling with eagerness. 

‘It is my chance, isn’t it?” said Alma, 
staring ahead of her 
her the amethyst at 
throat. 


with clairvoyant 


eves, hand m 


her 
Once more she was seeing won- 
derful vistas. “I I could.” 
Brune went on to lay down conditions: 
‘I wouldn't you to dabble. — It 
would have to be your modeling first 
and precious little else afterward. 
half-measures! 


wonder if 
allow 


No 
You might have to give 
up other things. Neglect your friends 
and your husband!” 
“Oh, I shouldn’t 
studying her face. 


“Tt 


mind,” said Barrett, 


isn’t my husband,” she said, with 
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a little, careless laugh. “It’s my baby!” 
She poured a fresh cup of tea for Brune. 
Then she leaned her chair and 
watched the fire under half-closed lids. 
“Tt would be wonderful,” she said, slow 
ly, almost Then she 


“ All day?” she 


back in 


under her breath. 
flashed a look at 
asked. 

He nodded. ‘Yes, All day. 
find there’s no other way.” 

And in the end Alma vielded to all the 
conditions, and said she would go to his 
studio ready to work the next morning. 

Barrett went to the door with his guest. 
When he re-entered the drawing-room he 
caught Alma up 
brought a 
her face. 

‘Isn’t it as I told you?’ he demanded 
‘Isn’t it what I’ve always said?” 

“It doesn’t true. I can’t 
it! l’ve used to he 
I had done for myself, 
I'd almost 
to plan. 


Brune. 


You'll 


with 
still 


some violence, 


which flush to 


brighter 


seem beliey 
idea that 


as they all said 


got so) 


forgotten the things we 


about 


used 
Remember those Paris 

the the Quarter? 
You see, I’ve suddenly gone stark raving. 
(Stop it, Geoff:,1 want to think.) What 
was it he said?” 


“Tt wasn’t so much what he 


salons and studio in 


said. But 
asking you to work with him!” 

After a little silence Alma said: “ But 
little Janey, my poor little Janey! 
Every day from nine to four, Geoff!” 

“Shucks! She’ll be well taken care of.” 

“That isn’t it not what I mean. 
She'll be all right. But I won’t ha 
her! J] her now, Geoff. Would 
you tell Emma to bring her down? I'll 
give he r her milk here 

Barrett took 


down 


want 


myself.” 


the stairs two at a time, 


and came again more sedately, 
bearing with him Janey, an overflowing 
armful of soft, white lawn, delicate, shell 
pink, knitted wool, and fragrant baby. 
“My lamb!” Alma swooped upon her 
“Tell Emma _ to 
bring it, will 
lamb! little 
. shall have mother.” 
did with the 
Janey showed evidences of anx- 
they play their 
Alma got up, with Janey 
in her arms, and walked around the room, 
front of all ob- 
jects, exclaiming about beauties, 


hungrily. 
bottle 


Pe or 


warm her 
Geoff ? 


neglected 


and 
little 
lamb... 
Still, 
bottle. 
iety, 


you, 


Emma not come 


and so began to 
favorite game. 
pausing in interesting 
their 





f 
i 


z. 
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calling attention to their fine points in 


language chosen for the understanding 
of Janey. 
“ Pretty 


flowers !” 


flowers! Janey, see 

Alma, as they 
before a vase of asters on the desk. 
little 


flowers. 


pretty 
stood 
Two 

the 
out of 


crooned 
arms thrashed 
Suddenly 
vision, and a monstrous, gleaming candle- 
stick with a light on 


wildly over 


they were 


top loomed into 
view. 
“* Beautiful 


enthusiasm. 


light!” cried Alma, with 
When that became perilous- 
ly attractive, they moved down to the 
next object on the mantel. 

“ Janey, see the beautiful lady. 
the doll.” Alma held her baby 
in front of the clay mother and _ baby. 
Janey smiled a 
stretched 
took 


Janey 


See 
pretty 


and 
Alma 
But 
the 
herself 
across her mother’s shoulder and waved 
despairing arms after the gray doll. The 
corners of her pink mouth were down, 
and the round little chin was drawn up 
and quive ring. Gentian - colored 
filled and overflowed. 

“There! there!” said Alma, brightly, 
with the false sprightliness of mothers in 
“ What’s this, Janey!” 
tight, 
suddenly 
heart-broken, desperate. 
Alma walked the length of the room and 
back. 


smile 
hand. 
a quick step down the room. 
not to be 


cloisonné. 


heavenly 
out a rose - leaf 
was diverted by 


gleam of She flung 


eyes 


such moments. 
The 


smooth 


the 
crumpled 


wet eyes closed 


little 
weeping 


and 
face 
into 


“Poor pet! poor Jamb!” she mur- 


mured, looking at Janey with a wincing 
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face. She felt that she could not bear it. 
Nothing mattered but to have Janey happy. 

“Oh, Janey!” she murmured, reproach- 
fully. “Want the doll?” Then 
walked back to the chimney - shelf and 
stood before the clay figure. The little, 
wet, her arms was 
suddenly quiet except for a gratified sigh. 


she 


shaking creature in 
She flung out both arms with a gesture of 


and turned to Alma with 
an ineffable smile. 

Alma took the figure in her left hand 
and brought it Shi 
patted it violently, laughing, then took 
hold of it. 

“ Daw!” she cried, happily. 

“ Nice doll,” said Alma, smiling too. 

Then put both little hands 
round the clay mother’s head and brok« 
it off her body. 

Alma little 
doll!” she said, compassionately. 
* Poo’ daw!” mocked Janey, 

the head to the floor. 


abandonment 


close to Janey. 


Janey 


turned a pale. ‘Poor 


and flung 


When Barrett came into the room he 
found his wife sitting in the fireside chair 
with buried in Janey’s neck, 


her face 


kissing her. Janey was leaning over the 
arm of the chair, gazing with pleased 
wonder at the pieces of clay on the floor. 
One piece was still in her little, round 
hand. 

He battled against a sort of blind rage, 
but said no word. He felt that there was 
nothing he could say. He knew at last 
that Alma had completely, irrevocably, 
joyously, done for herself. 
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not to 


once, 80 as 
earronades. To each vessel its 
the British 
size character of 


his short 
side 


antagonist as- 


the 


been 


on was 
them 


him by 


signed, and 


having communicated to 
Captain Brevoort, whose family lived in 
Detroit Phe 
the Detroit: 
Charlotte, 


Lawre nee was assigned to 
the the 
and so on: and to each officer 


N iagara to (Jueen 


he said, in substance, Engage your an 
tagonist in close action, keeping on the 
line at half-cable length 


of our squadron ahead of you. 


from the vessel 


It was about ten o’clock when the con- 
ference ended. The moon was at its full, 
and it 
Just 


splendid autumn night. 
they 
square battle-flag, which, at 
Mr. Hambleton, the 
caused to be privately prepared at 
blue, 
the dying 
the 


"> 
UP THE SHIP: 


was a 
before parted, Perry brought 


out a large, 


his reque st, 
had 
Erie. It 


letters, 


purser, 
bore, in large 
the gallant 
( hesapeake, * DON'T 
“ When this flag shall 
be hoisted to the main-royal masthead,” 
the shall be your 
signal for going into action.” As the of- 
he said, “ Gentlemen, 
remember your instructions. Nelson has 
the words, ‘ If you 


was and 
words of 
commander of 
GIVE 


said commodore, “ it 


ticers were leaving, 


expressed my idea it 
lay your enemy close alongside, you can 


not be out of your place.’ Good night.” 





How Perry Buitt 


The ery of “Sail ho!” was soon fol- 


lowed by signals to the fleet of “ Enemy 


the 
voices of the boatswains sounding through 


in sight.” “Get under way,” and 
the squadron and echoing from the shores 
the command, “ All 


ahoy ” At sunrise 


were all 


hands up anchor, 
the British 


the northwestern 


vessels 


seen upon 


horizon 


* SIX trained for battle, the red 


flag displaying, 
By Barclay 
outspread, 
their stronghold, on 


ba rque s 


commanded, their wings 

wide 

lorsake Erie 
essa ving 

lo meet with that foe they so lately did 


.’—OLp BALLAD. 


dread 
A light wind was blowing from the south- 
west. Clouds 
the Ohio 
dropped a light shower of rain. 


came upon it from over 
passing 
Soon the 


sky became serene, and before ten o’clock, 


wilderness, and in 


aid of the gentle breeze in 
the 
squadron had passed out from the laby- 


W hen by the 


beating and strong arms with oars 


rinth of islands into the open lake, within 
five or six miles of the enemy, not a cloud 
was hanging in the firmament, nor a fleck 
of mist was upon the waters. It was a 
splendid September day. 

Perry was yet weak from a recent illness 


HiS SHIPS IN THE 


WILDERNESS 


when the ery of “Sail ho!” was repeated 


to him by Lieutenant Dulaney Forrest 


That 
and 


announcement gave him strength, 
the 


The wind was vari 


the excitement of hour was a 
tonic of rare virtue. 
able, and he 
weather - gage of 
around to the 
islands. He 


to long brook the waste of precious time 


tried in vain to gain th 
the enemy 
} 


windward of 


by beating 
some of the 
was too impatient to fight 
so small wit! 
the 
Taylor, his 


advantage 
a wind so light. “Run te 
of the islands,” he 
sailing-master. 


in securing an 
leeward 
said to 
“Then you will have to 
that 


manner. 


engage the enemy to leeward,” said 


officer, in a slightly remonstrant 
‘I don’t care,” quickly responded Perry; 
“to windward or to leeward, they shall 
fight to-day.” 
followed immediately, when 
shifted the 


enabled the squadron to clear the islands 


The signal to wear ship 
the 
southeast, 


wind 
suddenly to and 
and to keep the weather-gage. Perceiv 
ing this, Barclay hove to, in close order, 
His vessels, 
flying, 
imposing They 
were six in number, and bore sixty-three 


and awaited Perry’s attack. 
painted 
made an 


newly and with colors 


appearance. 


earriage-guns, one on a pivot, two swivels, 
and four howitzers. Perry’s squadron 
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PERRY'S FLEET IN PUT-IN Bay 


fifty- 
Bar- 
Perry’s 


numbered nine vessels, and bore 


carriage and two swivels. 


had thirty-five 


four guns 
guns to 
the 
distance. In 
the weight of 
Americans, 
had re solved to close 
The British 
hundred and _ fifty 
ighty C 


orty 


clay long 


fifleen, and possessed greatly advan- 


in action at a close 
with 
son Perry 
upon the enemy at 
had 
the 

two hun- 


metal was 


and for that rea 


Ones commander one 


men from royal 


hav, anadian sailors, 


dre d 


ind SOT 


soldiers, mostly regulars, 
His 
men, was a little 
The America 
muster-roll 

’f these 


Indians. whole force, 


and more than 
hundred. 
his 
names, 
and 
and them 
deck. About one-fourth of 
Rhode Island: one- 
amen, America 
fourth 
from 
fourth wer 
a littl 
formed 


otticers 


five n commander 


had 


and 


four hundred 
the be 


were 


upon 


ninety ‘arers 


of one hundred sixteen sick, 


most of too weak to go upon 


Perry’s crew 
were fr fourth were 


regular se and foreign; 
volunte ers, 


about 


about one 
chiefly 
othe r 


were Taw 


Kentucky; and an- 

negroes. 

ten o’clock Perry’s line 

the 
the 
Lawre nee was ele 

the battle-flag, 


GIVE UP THE 


past 


was according to plan ar- 


previous evening, Viagara 
The 

and 

‘DON’T 


ranged the 


in the van. -ared 
bearing 


SHIP,” in 


for action, 


the words 


enough, have observed 


the 
and displayed. 


letters large 
to be seen by 
brought out 
modore then 


as we 
squadron, was 


The 


otheers 


whole 
com 
addressed his ana 
few stirring words, and concluded 
by saying, “ My brave lads! this flag con 
the last words of Law- 
Shall I hoist it ?” 


shouted as 


crew a 


Captain 
, Aye, 


with one 


tains 

tee 
rence, sir: 
they all 
in a moment it was run up to the n 
royal masthead of the 
after cheer, not only 


aye, 
voice, and 
ain 
amid 


La W- 


flag - ship, 
from the 
rence, but the whole squadron. 

As the 
probable 


Perry ordered 


cheer 


would oceur at the 
the thoughtful 
refreshments to be dis 
tributed. The then wetted 
and sprinkled that feet 
should not slip when blood should begin 
to flow. 
proper 


dinner-hour 
time of action, 
decks were 
with sand so 
Then every man was placed in 
As the squadron moved 
toward the 
the rate 
Niagara, 


position. 


slowly and _ silently 
with a gentle 
than three knots, 
Elliott, leading the 


that had 


enemy, 
of less 


Captain 


breeze, at 
the 
van, it was discovered 


Barclay made a disposition of 


his force that required a change in Per- 
battle. It 
American squad- 
ron moved to the attack in the order best 
calculated to cope with the enemy. 


ry’s prescribed order of was 


instantly made, and the 








A NAVAL VICTORY ONE 

The 
Ihe ridi 
the Detroit as 
the bands of the 
up * Rul 
from that littl 
shot the 


boom neg over the 


was 


sun 


an whe lh 


Britannia.” 

squadro 
trom enemy's flay 

water tow: Ul 
and a half dis 
Barclay appre 


Luns, al 


then a mil 
that 
his 


rence 
was evident 
long 
while 
to press to close quarters befor 
his fire 
That fi 


short. 


advantage of 


o fight at a distance, Perry 


shot from the enemy 
Another, five minutes 
erashing through the 
Lawrence. It stirred 


gallant but, at 


rst 
late r, 
bulwarks o 
the blood o 
the 
silent. 


men, 

she 
steady “- he 
flashe d 


moment 


commat 
Perry, remained 
said, while his 
the 


excitement 


bovs! 


eve with excitement 


an which Wi 


smothered by his judgement. Slowly 


with the light 
moved toward that of the 


American line, wind 


enemy, 


forming an acute angle of about 


degrees. Signals were giyen for 
ngage its pre scribed antago 


the La 


third one 


ve ssel to e 
At 


rence had reached only 


twelve 
the 
was almost as n 
as the Det 
onia a half-cable length behind 
abaft the beam of the 
fe and opposite the Lady Prevost 
battle the 
Americans. 


five minutes befor 


the en my’s line, and 
the Queen () 


arlotte rout. wi 
the Cale 
the 


and Viagara 


Charlot 
The 
the 


began part of 
The 
Champlin, then less than twenty - four 
still 
a well-earned reputation, had al 
fired the first (as he did the last) 
shot of the battle from the guns of the 


a orption. 


now on 


gallant young 


vears who (1867) lives 


ot age, 


re ads 


‘But see that 
smoke 
Barclay’s gun! 
broke. 
Champlin, 
eye, 
Sends back in thunder-tones a bold reply.” 


silver wreath of curling 


"lis The silence now is 


with rapid move and steady 


This was followed by 
Packet, of the Ariel; 
had 


from 


from 
and then the Law 
to suffer 


a cannonade 


begun 
the enemy’s 
the Detroit 
long bow-gun, a twelve - pounder. 


which 
sid rably 


rence, con 
missiles, 
her 


The 


opened fire upon with 


NDRED YEARS AGO 


to 
Lrhhe general, The 
vessels had fallen a 


the | 


small r, 
the rear, 
Trippe 


CLICTILN 


ad when matte gan the 


»mil yun The 


both 


was more than tv 

The Ni without 
the ir 
the 


id not suffer much, 


bulwarks, and kept 


places with th throughout 


They d 


entire 


the 


action. 
eoncentrate d his ce struc 
the 


tor enemys 
Lawrence and 


the Detroit, 


tive energies 


Tit vl ected the 


upon 
othe rs. 
the Hunter, the Queen Charlotte, and 

the Lar Prev shots 
hurled upon the American flag-ship, with 
the 


even tTrom ost, were 
her and her 
to cut up 
less than 


brought 


determination to destroy 
the n 
No 


were 


and 
detail. 
guns 
The Cal 


long guns, was enabled 


gallant commander, 
the squadron in 
thirty-four heavy to 
onia, with her 
to do 
but 


Viagara 


bear upon her. 
good ex- 
from the beginning, the shot 
the fell 

Of her twenty 
Was sf rviceable 
another, Elliott 
with effect, and 
that 


calibe r were 


ecution 
of the earronades 
short ol 


from 
her antagonist. 
long 12 for a 
Shifting 


guns, only a 
while. brought 


two to bear these were 


all of 


exhausted. 


vigorously nearly 
of that 


small r ve ssels 


i | rved S80 


the 
The 


rar astern to hye 


shot 


Irie anwhile were too 
of much service. 

Perry soon pe reeived that he 
distant to the 


ordered word to be sent 


was vet 


too far damage enemy 


mate rially, 80 he 
from vessel to vessel by trumpet for all 


to 


make sail, bear down Barclay, 


and engage The order 
was transmitted by Captain Elliott, who 


upon 
combat. 


close 


in 


was the 


second in command, but he failed 
to obey it himself. His vessel was a fast 
the 


from 


sailer, and his men were the best in 
squadron, but he kept at a distanec 

the enemy, and continued firing his long 
Perry meanwhile pressed on with 


guns, 
1 


the Lawrence, accompanied by the Scor- 
at merid- 
supposed he 
execution with his ear- 
the first of 
his battery on the starboard side on the 
Detroit. His balls fell 
antagonist and her consorts poured upon 
the of 
shot long guns, still leaving 
the triel 
The Caledonia meanwhile 
the Hunter, but the 
spectful distance from the Queen Char- 


pion, Ariel, and Caledonia, and 
whe n he 
for 


he open d 


lan exactly, was 


near enough 


ronades, division 


short, while his 


Lawrence a heavy round 


their 


storm 
from 
almost unnoticed. 


se orpton and 


engaged with 


Viagara kept a re- 
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HARPER'S 


lotte, and gave that vessel an opportunity 


to go to 


the of the Detroit. 
She passed the Hunter, and, placing her 
self astern of the Detroit, opened heavily 
the 


twe lve, only 


assistance 


upon Lau rence, 


past 


now, at a 
shot 


quarter 


musket distance 


from her chief antagonist. For two hours 
the gallant Perry and his devoted ship 
bore the brunt of the battle twice 
his force, aided only by the schooners on 
his weather-bow feeble shots 
the when she 
could spare them from her adversary the 
Hunter. During that tempest of war his 
vessel was terribly shattered. 


with 
and some 


from distant Caledonia 


Her rig- 
ging was nearly all shot away; her sails 
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were torn into shreds; her 


batt red 


spars were 


into splinters; her guns 


were 


dismounted ; when 


and, like the Guerriére 
disabled by the Constilution, she lay 


the waters almost 


upon 
a he Ipless wreck. The 
deck had terrible. 
Out of one hundred and 
three that 
composed her officers and 


eurnage on he r bee n 


sound men 


crew when she went into 


action, twenty-two were 


and sixty-one 
wounded. 

brother had 
down by a splinter at his 
but recovered. 
Yarnall, his first 
had 


ble« ding, his nose swelled 


slain were 
little 


struck 


Perry’s 
bec n 
side, soon 
lieuten- 


ant, him 


come to 


to an enormous size, it 
having been perforated by 
a splinter, and his whole 
the 


carnage 


appearance imper- 


sonation of 
ill luck, 
the 
sion are 
L have 


were 


and 
* All 


divi- 


and said, 


officers in my 


cut down: can 
They 


Yarnall 


again 


others ?” 
but 
returned, 


sent; 
s00n 

wounded and _ bleeding 
profusely, with the same 
sad story. “I have 
to 


repl ied 


no 


more officers furnish 


you,” Perry; 


“vou must endeavor to 


make by yourself.” 
The brave lieutenant did 
Thrice he 
the di- 

every from 


out 
so. wounded, 
and 
shot 
battery in 


kept deck 
rected 
his person. 
Forrest, the second lieu- 
fell stunned at 
feet; and _ the 
gallant Brooks, re- 
markable for his personal 


tenant, 
Perry’s 


so 


honored soldier of 
the old war for independence, and once 
Governor of Massachusetts, carried 
dying state to the cockpit, where 
were 


beauty. a son of an 
was 
in a 


balls 


more 


crashing through, his mind 
about beloved com- 
mander and the fortunes of the day than 
himself. 

While the was being thus 


terribly smitten, the officers and crew were 


exercised his 


Lawre nce 
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A NAVAL VICTOR) 
anxiously wondering why the Niagara 
the swift, stanch, well-manned Niagara 
kept aloof, not only from her prescribed 
antagonist the Queen Charlotte, now bat- 
tling the Lawrence, but the other assail 
ants of the flag-ship. Her commander 
himself had passed the order for close 
contlict, vet he kept far away; and when 
afterward censured, he pleaded in justi- 
fication of his course his perfect obedi- 
ence to the original order to keep at 
“half-cable length behind the Caledonia 
on the line.” It may be said that his 
orders to fight the (Jueen Charlotte. who 
had left her line and gone into the thick 
est of the fight with the Lawrence and 
her supporting schooners, were quite as 
imperative, and that it was his duty to 
follow. This he did not do until the guns 
of the Lawrence became silent and no 
signals were displayed by nor special 


orders came from Perry. These sig- 
nificant tokens of dissolution doubtless 


made Elliott believe that the commodore 
was slain, and himself had become the 
chief commander of the squadron. He 
then hailed the Caledonia, and ordered 
Lieutenant Turner to leave the line and 
bear down upon the Hunter for close con- 
flict, giving the Niagara a chance to pass 
for the relief of the Lawrence. The gal 

lant Turner instantly obeyed, and the 
Caledonia fought her adversary nobly. 
The Niagara spread her canvas before a 
freshening breeze that had just sprung 
up, but, instead of going to the relief of 
the Lawrence, thus silently pleading for 
protection, she bore away toward the head 
of the enemy’s squadron, passing the 
American flag-ship to the windward, and 
leaving her exposed to the still galling 
fire of the enemy, because, as was alleged 
in extenuation of this apparent violation 
of the rules of naval warfare and the 
claims of humanity, both squadrons had 
caught the breeze and moved forward, 
and left the crippled vessel floating astern. 
Elliott seemed to notice her only by send 

ing a boat to bring round shot from her 
to replenish his own seanty store. 

As the Niagara bore down she was as- 
sailed by shots from the Queen Charlotte, 
Lady Prevost, and Hunter, and returned 
them with spirit. It was while she was 
abreast of the Lawrence’s larboard beam, 
and nearly half a mile distant, that Perry 
performed the gallant feat of transferring 
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his broad pennant from one vessel to the 
other. He had fought as long as possible. 
More than two hours had worn away in 
the conflict. His vessel lay helpless and 
silent upon the almost unruffled bosom of 
the lake, utterly incapable of further de- 

fense. His last effective heavy gun had 
been fired by himself, assisted by his 
purser and chaplain. Only fourteen un 

hurt persons remained on his deck, and 
only nine of these were seamen. A less 
hopeful man would have pulled down his 
flag in despair; but Perry’s spirit was too 
lofty to be touched by common misfor- 
tunes. From his masthead floated the 
admonition, as if audibly spoken by the 
gallant Lawrence, “Don’t give up the 
ship.” In the dash of the Cal donia and 
the approach of the long-lagging Niagara 
he felt the inspiration of hope; and when 
he saw the latter, like the priest or the 
Levite, about to “pass by on the other 
side,” unmindful of his wounds, resolu- 
tions like swift intuitions filled his mind, 
and were as quickly acted upon. The 
Niagara was stanch, swift, and apparent- 
ly unhurt, for she had kept far away 
from great danger. He determined to 
fly to her deck, spread all needful sail to 
catch the stiffening breeze, bear down 
swiftly upon the crippled enemy, break 
his line, and make a bold stroke for vic- 
tory. 

‘Yarnall,” he said, “I leave the Law- 
rence in your charge, with discretionary 
powers. You may hold out or surrender, 
as your judgment and the circumstances 
shall dictate.” He had already ordered his 
boat to be lowered, his broad pennant 
and the banner with its glorious words to 
be taken down, but leaving the Stars and 
Stripes floating defiantly over the bat- 
tered hulk. With these, his little brother, 
and four stout seamen for the oars, he 
started upon his perilous voyage, anxious- 
ly watched by Yarnall and his compan- 
ions 

He stood upright in his boat, the pen- 
nant and the banner half folded around 
him, a mark for the anxious eyes of his 
own men and for the guns of the enemy. 
The latter discovered the movement. 
Barelay, who was badly wounded, and 
whose flag-ship was almost dismantled, 
well knew that if Perry, who had fought 
the Lawrence so gallantly, should tread 
the quarter-deck of the fresh Niagara as 
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HARPER’S 


would be in 
He 


guns to be 


commander, his squadron 
ce feat. 
littl 


upon the 


great danger of therefore 


ordered great and 


brought to bear frail but richly 
laden ve ssel] 
mold. 


musket-shot 


laden with a hero of purest 
Cannon-balls, grape, canister, and 
were hurled in showers tow- 
ard the little boat during the fifteen min 
utes that it was making its way from the 
Lawrence to the Niagara. The oars were 
splintered, bullets traversed the boat, and 
the crew were covered with spray caused 
by the falling of heavy round and grape 
shot in the water near. Perry stood erect, 


His 


for his 


unmindful of danger. 
ed him to be 


men entreat- 
life at that 
critical moment seemed too precious to 


seated, 


be needlessly exposed to peril. It 


not foolhardiness nor thoughtle ssness, 


was 
but 
the innately brave spirit of the man, that 
kept him on feet. At length, 
his oarsmen threatened to cease labor if 
he did not 
so. <A minutes later they were all 
climbing to the deck of the Niagara, en- 
tirely the 
had 
breathless 
Perry the gang- 
the Elliott. There 
stood the hero of the fight, blackened with 


his when 
sit down, he consented to do 
few 
and greeted with 
loud cheers of the 
watched the 


unharmed, 


Americans, who 


movement with 


anxiety. was met at 


way by astonished 


the smoke of battle, but unharmed in per- 


son and unflinching in his determination 
the comman- 
to be dead. 


questions 


whom 
thought 


to win victory he 
der of the Niagara 
There 
swers. 
liott. responded 
‘why are the gunboats so far 


were hurried and 


“ How goes the day?” 


an- 
K1- 


Perry; 


asked 
“ Bad enough,” 
astern ?” 
“Tl bring them up,” said Elliott. “ Do 
so,” responded Perry. Such is the re- 
ported substance of the brief conversation 
the close of 
which Elliott pushed off in a small boat 
to hurry up the lagging vessels. 


of the two commanders, at 


Having 
given his orders to each to use sails and 
vigor, he went on 
board the Somers, and behaved gallantly 
until the close of the action. 

At a comprehended the 
condition and capabilities of the Niagara. 
The re had been 
of her, and she was in perfect order for 
conflict. He 
pennant, displayed 
hoisted 


oars with the greatest 


glance Perry 


few casualties on board 


immediately ran up his 
the blue 


for close action, and 


banner, 
the signal 


received quick responses and cheers from 
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the whole squadron; hove to, altered the 
course of the vessel, set the proper sails, 
British 
distant. 
Yarnall, after c 
Sailing 
flag of th 


utte rly 


line, 
Mean 


mnsult 


and bor down upon the 


which lay half a mile 
while the gallant 


ing Lieutenant Forrest and 


master Taylor, had struck the 


Lawrence, for sh was helpless, 


and humanity required that firing upon 
her should cease As the Hay 
trailed to the deck a triumphant shout 
British. It was heard 


by the wounded on the When 
their hearts grev 


starry 
went up from the 
Lawrence. 
informed of the cause, 
almost still, and in the anguish of chagrin 
they attended by the 
‘Sink the 


is all sink togethe r!” 


refused to be sur 
eried out, 


Let 


they 


geon, and ship! 
sink the ship! 
Noble fellows! 
commander. In less than thirty minutes 
had offered 
ing sacrifice for th 
try’s flag, 
the 


were worthy of the il 


after they themselves a wil 
honor of their coun 
they were made joyful by hear 
their beloved 
the deck of the 


ing step and voice of 


commander again upon 
Lawrence. 

Kight Perry dashed 
through the British line the colors of the 


Detroit were struck, and her « xample was 


minutes after 


speedily followed by all the other vessels 
of Barclay’s squadron, excepting the Lit 
tle Bell 


to ¢ Scape 


and Chippewa, which attempted 


to leeward. Champlin with the 
Holdup with the Trippe, 
both 
overtaken and brought back to grace 


Littl Be iz 


Chippe wa by the 


se orpion, and 


made chase after the fugitives, and 
wert 
the triumph of the victor, the 
by the 


latter. It was in 


former, and th 
this chase that 
plin fired the last gun 
battle. “So near 
their escape,” 
to the 
in the evening 


Cham- 
in that memorablk 
making 
letter 


were they to 
says ( hamplin in a 
“that it 
before | 
under the stern of the 
Little Belt in 

When Pr. rry’s eye perce ived at a gli 
that 
pencil, on the back of an old letter, that 


author, was ten o’clock 


to anchor 
with the 


came 
Lawre nee 
tow.” 

victory was secure, he wrote, in 
remarkable despatch to General Harrison 
whose tirst clause has been so often quote d: 


‘We have met the enemy, and they ar 
ours: two ships, two brigs, one schooner, 
and one sloop. 

‘Yours, with great respect and esteem, 


“Q. H. Perry.” 








Youth's 


BY AVER 


S to a magnet the youth 


with elaborat 
the 
intervening shoppers. His r 
that of the girl 


blundering 


between shoulders and 


ness, 
elbows of 
gard was as direct as 
was subtle. 


In the 


store 


chaos of the Ten Cent 
Marie Myers stood all 


day long beside a glassily venet red plano, 


gaudy 
basement 
where she demonstrated vocally a con 
pl te line of the latest songs and catches 
Her long - lidded, soft, 


might betrayed 


eyes, 


have intelligence, sVin 


pathy, even a certain 
if her parted 
had not 


down so 


fineness, 
black 


been « 


hair 
-ombed 
close above them, and 


pufted at 


hugely as 


each side so 
quite to 
overshadow any nat- 
ural expression. 

She was now ren 
the 


since 9 A.M., 


sixth 
that 
saccharine soprano 
solo, “ If Lovey Should 
Die, What Would 
Ducky Do?” In the 
the chorus 

her black 
uncovered 


dering, for 


time 


midst of 
she raised 
eyebrows, 
her white teeth in a 
smile, 
head this 
and that, and al 


together 


carmine - tinted 
swayed her 
way 
came as near 
able to 

only 


was 
the 


she 


as she 
reaching 
standard knew 
that of the vaudeville 
beauty. 

Just what occasioned 
this transformation it 
would be hard for the 
surface observer to de- 
cide. But from out 
the upper strata of the 


crowd which 


moved pan 
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and dark, 
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nterminably past the piano had emerged 


i face which was different: features large, 


skin browned by the free breath of coun 
try winds and reddened by healthy blood. 
It was a man—young, impressionable, in 
experience d. 
Reaching the counte P. he stopped, and, 
vith hands in overcoat pockets, gave the 


Elab- 


orately she warbled through another song 


singer his undivided attention. 


betore she became aware that a customer 


was waiting. Then she turned with apolo 


getic surprise but perfect sel f-possession. 


Miheek bed Mme hi 


CALLY THE LATEST SONGS AND CATCHES 
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you this mawn 
the 
he : i 


“ Anything | can show 


ing ¢ sh sweetly drawled, and as 


shoek of 
lids 


Sil ihi¢ 


youth erimsoned at the 


she dropped her and 
* Here's the 
the One | 


the best songs 


con 
that’s on 
Wi ve 


* Buxom 


Just gave. 


from the 


rving that her captive was strug 


for utterance, she queried, easily, 


ou wanting something for a gent 


; 


uly 


young 


ticulate: “ I 


fellow managed to ar 
ain't no singer myself, an’ I 
dunno 


He brought 


rela ive ° 


Inspiration gripped him. 

a suitable 
‘I guess maybe my 
wt 
If your 


forth, new created, 
sister 
Marie 
fond of music 
this. It’s the 
should 


shuah,” agreed Mvers. 
she'd 


class- 


sist r’s 
ibout 


Want | 


} t erazy 


thing sing it for 


vou ¢ 
She spread the sheets upon the 
the 


mile of Birdie Malone, accompanist, she 


plano, 


and, quite impe rvious to teasing 


put into this selection even more vivacity 
| had lit up her 


ana archness fore- 
Her listener's 


than 


going performance, mouth 


“WANT | SHOULD SING IT 
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widened slowly in a delighted grin, and 
with his exaltation came speech, 

that 
turned from the piano. 
could stand it to 
more, till I see what 


like?” Already he 


terms fictional 


said, ck cisive 
“Do 
try 


‘Il want one,” he 
she 
think 


two or 


lV, as 
you you 
thre 


sister’d 


out 
else mi 
was on familiar with his 
relative. 
*‘Shuah!” 


the divinity, 


acquir sced 
the pendant of rolled-gold 
lavalliére so that the mock emerald might 


be right side out to the publie. ‘Shuah! 


turning 


I got to sing ’em, anyhow.’ 
“W’y, don’t 
sing all the time?” 
“Well, I eat an’ sleep,” 
tious rejoinder. 
The humor was wasted. 
Christmas! Ll should think 
plumb dumb!” the young man ejaculated, 


you mean you have to 


was the face 


“* Jiminee, 


you'd gO 


in pity and amazement. 

The girl laughed; then with profession 
al pride: “Of course, when you’ve got 
a voice you learn how to take care of it.” 

She opened a second selection upon the 
musie-rack and, for the punishment of 
Birdie Malone, amiably: “ Do 
you think you ean st through this 

accompaniment, girlie ?” 
Miss Malone not only 


she 


remarked, 


agger 


staggered ; whirled 
with malevolent fingers 
the 
finished a full measure 


in the 


Breathless, singer 

rear, but the au 

dience was delighted. 
As 


it was purchased, until, 


each song ended 
remembering that if he 
too 


have no 


bought many he 


would excuse 
for returning, the young 
reluctantly 
himself away. 
the 
from the 


man took 


Climbing stairs 
led up 
basement, he 
the first 
to look down 


angle 


which 
paused 
upon landing 
into the 
stood the 
Malon 
de- 


prank 


where 
Birdie 
following 
with a 
As his 


she drew 


plano. 
was his 
parture 
ish eye. Paz 
hers her 


mouth up at one corner 


met 














nile d 
imtil, 
if he 

he 
XCUust 
oung 


took 


stairs 
n the 
aused 
nding 
o the 
q the 
[alone 
s de 
yrank 
paz 
w her 
corner 








waves. 


peer SY 
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and down at the other in a smik 


vas not sympathetic. With 


dignity he tramped up the 


steps, and so out into the stré 
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larg: Tk 


W hic h 
voted 


remaining 


et. 


Even the dread of Miss Malone’s 


chievous regard could not 
reappearance in the vicinity 

f the music-counter at an 
early hour of the afternoon. 
Ile announced, quite bold 
ly, that he had immediate 
need of still more musie for 
his sister; and he even b 
gan a general conversation. 

‘Been here long?” 

‘Since last July. I was 
saleslady at Emmett’s be- 
ore that.” She laid his 
package before him, but he 
did not take it up. 

‘I meant here in town.” 

“Oh, I been in the city 
four years, You live here ?” 

“No,” he answered, “ and 
[ dunno as Id care to. 
[ live out near Freiberg. 
Have to come to the city 
once in a while for a little 
fun. Last fall a year ago 
me an’ some of the boys 
vas here six days.” 

Beyond a friendly smile, 
Marie seemed to have no 
observations to make upon 
such an adventure. So he 
went on: “ This fall I come 
by myself. Makes it kind 
of slow. Say!” He brought 
out the exclamation as 
though seized with a quite 
new idea, “They don’t 
keep this place open nights, 
do they? Well, why can’t 
you go with me to a show? 
Why can’t you go to-night? 
There’s one over to the 
American, that I hear is 
first rate. I’d be pleased to 
take you.” 


For an instant Marie Myers regarded 
ie young man searchingly: and noting 
that she waited, he hastened to add: “ Or 


t} 


maybe you seen that show.” 


It appeared that Marie had made up 
her mind about something. 


prevent 


haven’t seen it,” she assured him. 


be pleased to go.” 


oé No. 


lhiis 


his 








, 
‘Td 








After she had given him the street 
address where he might call for ber, and 
after he had moved away radiating flat 
tered satisfaction; even after he had set 
foot upon the stairs, he turned and came 
back to lean his hands upon the counter. 


ENTER A VISION! 


‘My name’s John Armstrong,” he an- 
nounced, 

The girl laughed, showing a spon- 
taneity which had not before come to 
the surface. = Wal,” she observed, “ I 
don’t expect to advertise for you, but 
it might be handy to know. Mine’s 
Marie Myers.” 
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When he had really departed, Birdie 
Malone threw a remark over her shoul- 
der without interrupting the tireless ac- 
‘You 


was her 


tion of her fingers upon the keys. 
sure have got that Reub a-goin’,” 
comment. 

Deliberately Marie went around to the 
end of her chin 
upon the top of it, and gazed at her com- 
panion a moment through narrowed lids. 
hen she requested, in an edged but even 
tone: “Girlie, would you just as lieves 
not butt in?” 

“ Just as you say,” returned the other, 
with careless good nature. “ What ye 


the instrument, rested 


goin’ to wear?” 


“TI haven’t decided,” was the answer. 
* Well, don’t let the choosin’ give ye 


nervous prosteration,” came back the re- 
tort. Birdie Malone was difficult to im- 
press. 

Not so John Standing 
under an anemic gas flame that evening, 
in the front room of the lodging-house 
where abode Marie Myers, he was in a 
But he had not 
yet had time to peer through the ob- 
scurity and note the dinginess, when— 
enter to him a vision! 

At the first breath he did not recognize 
her. The cloak, 


material, sweepingly. 


Armstrong. 


mood solemnly nervous. 


lavender though of 
fell The 
purple willow plume, still astir from her 
swift alight all 
tremulous upon the great white hat which 
fairly engulfed her to the shoulders. 
They were early at the play, and when 
Marie threw back her cloak her 
panion drew a deep breath and looked 
away before daring to gaze on this splen- 
But 
John Armstrong was quite too normal 
and healthy-minded not to forget very 
soon his constraint and begin thoroughly 
to enjoy himself. Before the first tuning 
violin in the orchestra had sent its ear- 
shivering scrape through the rapidly fill- 
ing auditorium the two were giggling as 
contentedly over youthful banalities as 
though they had gone to school together. 
John now had a sense of being a part 
of the gorgeous life of the city, and at 
onee he made up his mind to extend his 
Why not? No farm work 
pressing, and he had money enough with 
him, or could send to the bank at Frei- 
berg for more. He was to have the east 


cheap 


incoming, seemed _ to 


com- 


dor so disconcertingly close to him. 


stay. was 
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land when he 
His father and mother spoke 
of this often and inducingly, for they 
had a cheerful and thrifty desire to see 
their only settled in life. Meta 
Kranz, on the next farm, was a nice girl, 
they both declared, and Ellen Davis was 
all right, too. She would have u« good 
bit of property, this Ellen. Even some of 
the girls in Freiberg might do. These 
affectionate suggestions did not interest 
John. The girls thus openly commended 
and recommended, at lost all at- 
But he was filled with an 
insatiate desire never to relinquish the 
delightful this 
being beside him. 


from his father’s 


married. 


eighty 


son 


once 
tractiveness. 
presence of marvelous 

3y the time the two emerged from the 
warm glow of the theater into the frosty 
tang of the November night, John was 
wondering how he eould im- 
agined before that he was enjoying the 
city. They talked little on the ear, 
though they settled down into the narrow 
with the feeling of good friends. 
When they had nearly reached Marie’s 
street it seemed the easiest thing in the 
world for John to say: 

“Tf you ain’t got anything particular 
to do to-morrow night, we might see an- 
other show. I want to take in all I can 
while I’m here.” 

“ Yes, 
with him. 

“What do you say to the Alamo?” 

“T’d love to go!” she said at once, and 
John felt sure she meant it. 

At the store next morning Marie ap- 
peared in a red-silk waist which drew an 
astute smile from Birdie Malone. But 
the one for whom this display was in- 
tended failed to come within the radius 
of its splendor, at least so far as Marie 
knew. 

By afternoon John really did descend 
that monotonous staircase, but half-way 
down he saw that Marie was occupied. 
He stepped back to where a friendly pro- 
jection shielded him from the possible 
regard of Miss Malone, and watched the 
young man who was absorbing Marie’s 
attention. The fellow laughed a great 
deal, in a foolish, sniggering way, John 
thought, but he had the jaunty assur- 
ance of the urban-bred. To be sure, his 
hat was green, his tie purple, and his 
shoes a resounding tan, but to the eyes 


ever have 


seat 


you ought to,” Marie agreed 














and 


ap- 
Vy an 
But 
in- 
dius 
larie 


ecend 
“way 
pied 
pro 
sible 
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rie’s 
rreat 
John 
ssur 
. his 
| his 


eyes 
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watching from above he was distinctly 
“ dressy.” 

John Armstrong determinedly went 
forth and was very busy all the rest of 
the day. The result of his activities 
struck Marie Myers into delight when 
she entered the decrepit parlor to meet 
her escort. The barber and the clothier 
had done their best for John. As a result 


of his own good sense and the kindliness 


of a humanely disposed salesman, his suit 


was dark, his overcoat and soft hat gray, 


and his tie a blue which accentuated the 


wholesome freshness of his skin. 
But all this could do nothing for big 


red, work-roughened hands. Seated in 


the theater, under the merciless electrics, 


John surveyed those hands, resting lump- 


ily upon his knees, until they seemed 


fairly to swell before his gaze. Circum- 
seribed in his opera-chair, he could not 
get them into his pockets. Furtively he 
slid one under the edge of Marie’s hat 
as it overlay his knee, but when his fin- 
gers touched another hand, soft and warm 
in the same refuge, he withdrew them 
as precipitately as though he had hap- 
pened on a hot coal. 

“Stick yourself ?” questioned Marie, in 
all sincerity, mindful of her rapier hat 
pins. 

‘ Yes,” said John, almost gruffly. 


eS ee 
ar “i 7 


~— * 


WONDERING HOW HE COULD EVER HAVE IMAGINED BEFORE THAT 
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‘I didn’t see you all 
Marie. “I thought 
into the store.” 

| did,” declared 


sé emed 80 much 


day,” pursued 


maybe you'd 


drop 


John. 
taken up I 


* But 
thought I 


you 


needn’t hang around.” 


“Why, I 


wasn’t 


to-day. I 


awful 


busy 


all. It 


wasn't very 


really busy at 
slow for a Saturday.” 


was 


“That must have been why you had so 
much 
hat.” 

Marie laughed. 
Bradley. Johnnie’s just 
the Athens. Works 
don’t sleep daytimes,” observed 
in a 


time for that guy with the green 
John 
a bell-hop, 


nights, 


“Oh, you mean 
nie 


over at an’ 


the girl, 
casual tone, which seemed to dis 
pose of Johnnie for all time to come. 

* Well the slightly 
placated, as though on condition 
John live. To 
the Marie events were lagging 
grievously. 


was answer, 

that 
might allow Johnnie to 
mind of 
John’s pleasure in her s0- 
his 
hands and feet, but not one syllable did 


that could be 


ciety was as much in evidence as 


he speak construed into 
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those blest which 
Marie’s weeks, like white 


marked off 


mile-stones set 


pause = 


along a dusty road. 

“* Let’s 
Morrow a said John, 
they 


for to 
when, after the play, 
the two bloeks 


not anything 


plan 
walked 
4 Li t's 


SOTHE whe re. 


from the car 


line. have our dinner up-town 


what 


What 


Afterward we can see 
we want to do the rest of the day. 
do you think of that?’ 

“it lots of fun,” agreed 
Marie; and then, feeling that such readi 
ness might cheapen her in his eyes, she 
added : 


Ine to 


would be 


“Johnnie Bradley wantin’ 
date him for 


day afternoon, but I didn’t do it.” 


was 


make a with sun 


5 | should say not runt d John. eon 
temptuously. 


At once 


miserably. 


Marie’s self-esteem 
Why had she 
made pe rfectly evident the 
had beforehand 
invitation from Jehn. 
When she closed the front 
his frank and friendly farewell, she was 
iserable, but had 


shriveled 
that? It 
that she 


Sunday 


said 
Tact 
counted upon a 


door afte r 


abjectly m when she 


love-making. She found herself locking climbed to her room she pulled out from 


forward with longing and a 
The day to 


vague tear. 


come was Sunday, one of 


under the bed a box of crumpled finery. 


With collar and girdle of this ceris« 


SHE PULLED OUT A BOX OF CRUMPLED FINERY 














WHAT HE WANTED WA 


velvet she could metamorphose her gray 
frock; bows at the elbows, After all, 
she twenty, and when she 
bed, with the foot of the 
lumpy comforter strewn all across with 
faded 
quite happily. 


too! 
was only 
erawled into 


crimson roses, she went to sleep 
She was happier far than 
The 
self that perfumed furbelows, elaborately 
fluffed hair, little high-heeled shoes, and 
soft hands with pink and shiny nails are 
prime requisites for a 
not 


John Arm- 


strong attempt to persuade one- 


farmer’s wife is 


conducive to lucid reasoning nor to 


He thought of Marie, 


flummeries, 


sere nity of mind. 


in summer rising from a 


hammock swung across the front porch 
and coming to meet 
from work. 


‘im as he drove the 
team in But he would have 
corn, in all likelihood; 
be wet with sweat 
dust of the sun-freed 
like coming to meet 
And what would she make 
of washing and churning and baking? 
Well, at least no one should pick out 
a wife for him! What he wanted was a 
girl with some style, a girl who would be 
a pleasure to look at, a girl just like 
Marie. But when he this far he 
choked on a cold lump which refused to 


been plowing 
shirt would 
grimed with the 


Would she 


such a man? 


his and 


soil. 


got 


4 GIRL JUST LIKE MARIE 


be swallowed. 
after all, did he 
This unaccustomed 
ried reaction. 
his cheap hotel, 
next morning. 
daylight busy 
the festival toilet. 
And even at that she had to keep John 
waiting the 
nervous jabs, 
she stuck pins into all manner of places 
where stitches should 


What possible 


stand with such a girl? 


chance, 


mental 
John Armstrong, at 
slept long and late the 
Not so Marie. 


her 


stress 


car- 
its 


Two hours 


before fingers were 


with intricacies of a 


twenty minutes past ap- 


pointed time while, with 
hooks and have 
been. 

She went down with her coat over her 
arm, that her full splendor might burst 
upon him at and she dis- 
appointed when she detected a tinge of 
constraint beholding 
“ swell 


once, was 
in his pleasure at 


her in what he ealled her 


new 
rig.” 

Taken altogether, the day was not a 
success. It began very well, with a din- 
ner at a first-class restaurant. They lin- 
gered the meal, talking, in the 
pleasant isolation of their table for two. 
John got so far as to speak of the east 
eighty and the house his father intended 
building on the hill nearest the road. 
That appeared rather definite to Marie. 
She sounded him. 


over 
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“What do you do out 
the 
“ Any girls out there?” 
said John. “ Meta 
Kranz lives right on the next farm.” 
“ Pretty?” Marie asked, 


there to 
questions d, 


put in 


time?” sh carelessly. 


“Girls enough,” 


quickly. 


SOMETIMES | GET SICK OF THE WHOLE 


“Pretty?” John “Well, 
I don’t as vou’d think so: not the 
way city girls are.” Then arose loyalty 
to the playmate of his childhood. “ Meta’s 
a mighty a clipper 


considered. 
know 


nice-lookin’ girl, an’ 
to work.” 

For a time Marie applied herself to 
raspberry ice, then said: “] 
told did I, used to 
the country ?” 

Interest 
you 


she 


that T 


never 
you, live in 
John. ‘No; 
Did you like it?” 
His eagerness might have told the girl 
all she wanted to know, but Meta Kranz 
still rankled. Instinetively Marie re- 
taliated. “TI liked it so much I left,” she 


did 


yx yssessed 


honest ? 
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‘Td 


can draw pay.” 


said, pertly. rather work where | 


his 
look 


John 


like a 


lo cover hurt 


‘You 
he agreed. 

Another retort tipped Marie’s tongue, 
but she shut her lips 
sulkily over it. They 
had little, 


but they were as con 


laughe d. 


don’t much farmer,” 


said very 


sciously unhappy us 


though they had 
quarre led. 
In this 


que stion 


the 


wher 


mood 
of 
they should spend th« 
afternoon had lost all 
They 
indifferently on 
The en 
suing supper as 
dull, the 


was really tired; 


zest. settled 


vaudey ille. 


girl 
but 
the evening, 
the \ 


for 


later in 
at the 


h an ced 


theater, 
upon a 
whole some comedy. 


and much laughter 

cleared their spirits 

fared 
but 


Marie’s vivacity took 


Gaily they 


toward home, 
a different edge when 
John announced that 
he back to 
Freiberg Tuesday 
What 


best to 


must go 


morning. 

would she like 

THING” go to on Monday, the 
only evening left ? 

Shows ? 


Tuesday morning 


Marie was 
sick of shows! 
and Freiberg for Joh 
Armstrong! And probably, also, Meta 
Kranz! For her, Marie, the Ten Cent 
Store, the piano, and Birdie Malone for 
ever! 


Tuesday morning, 


Forever is a black actuality at twenty 
Before Tuesday do 
and of would do 


she would 


she 


an idea. 


morning 
something,- what 
she was beginning to have 
A definite plan had also formed 
John’s Somehow he had to get 
away from this crowding humanity which 
suffocate him. To 
spend an Marie in that 
rooming - house parlor never came into 


mind. 
was beginning to 


evening with 








hich 
that 


into 
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his head. Perforce they must go to a 
theater. Afterward he meant to ask her 
to walk home, instead of taking the car. 
He was not a very hopeful suitor, but he 
was going to have it over with. 

When the landlady let him in at the 
front door on the momentous evening, 
he fancied there lurked on her fagged 
and frigid countenance a reflection of 
Birdie Malone’s smile. He entered the 
chill and vacant parlor with decision. 

Watching the entrance, he heard steps 
descending the stairs, and drew a deep 
breath. But as the door opened to admit 
an ordinary-looking girl, he was irritated 
at the intrusion. It was not Marie. He 
did not know her until she came quite 
close to him and looked up with Marie’s 
wide, dark eyes. 

“T had a headache,” she began, lamely, 
and blushed, “and I didn’t feel like go- 
ing to a show. I’m awfully sorry, but 
I thought we might stay here. Won’t 
you take a chair?” 

John had heard only the first part of 
her speech. He continued to stand. “A 
headache!” he exclaimed. “ You look 
bad. Hadn’t I better get a doctor?” 

“Doctor! I should say not!” Then 
she spoke the truth. “If I look as bad 
as that I might have saved myself the 
trouble. I thought I’d like to have you 
see me, just once before you went home, 
the way I used to look when I lived in 
the country. I—I thought you’d like it!” 
she finished, stormily, and the tears shone 
on her lashes. 

“T do! Oh yes, I do!” blurted John, 
and they both knew he lied. Gradually 
he backed to a chair and, after stumbling 
over it, sat down, still not removing his 
eyes from this changeling who had taken 
the place of butterfly Marie. Her face 
was guiltless of beautifiers, but it did not 
look, as she herself realized, quite as it 
used to look when she, too, lived in the 
country. Cosmetics and the fetid air of 
the Ten Cent Store basement had faded 
and muddied the once clear skin. De- 
ternrined to meet his genuineness with 
sincerity of her own, she began again: 

‘I guess you didn’t hardly know me 
when I wasn’t fixed up. I took on all 
that since I came here, ’cause all the 
other girls do. My name ain’t even 
Marie. It’s Mary. What do you know 
about that? Sometimes I get sick of the 
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whole thing. When I first come I liked 
it, an’ after I got this place to sing 
I thought I was just made. There was 
a new song out then, called ‘A Little 
Cottage Down a Shady Lane.’ It tells 
about how the trees bend down lovin’ 
over that cottage, ‘and whisper in the 
sunshine all day long.’ The next verse 
it’s evenin’, an’ ‘the moon comes swelling 
o’er the orchard bloom.’ ” 

She paused, and in her face was far 
more than that song’s cheap rhyming 
had ever been able to tell. 

‘I didn’t s’pose you liked the country,” 
said John, wondering. 

“T didn’t like the kind J had,” Marie 
hotly replied. “ Livin’ with my sister 
an’ her husband, work always waitin’ 
for me, never a penny of my own. But 
there was good things about it, too. I 
guess that’s why I could sing that song. 
Folks used to stand around to hear it all 
through. But I don’t sing that kind any 
more if I can help it. I can’t make ’em 
sound the same. There was one thing 
they forgot to put in that song—they 
forgot to put in how the birds wake up 
an’ twitter when the moon is so bright. 
I was always makin’ bird-houses— Ever 
see a bird-house made out of an old hat?” 
John shook his head with solemnity. 

Marie smiled, a wistful shadow of a 
smile. “You poke a hole through the 
crown—just a little hole—an’ then you 
tack the brim flat against the siding. I 
put one close to my window, an’ the 
wrens built in it every summer for four 
years. There was baby birds in it when 
I come away.” 

“ Maybe you'll go back some day,” sug- 
gested John. 

“ Back where?” the girl questioned. 

“To your sister’s,” he brought out, 
shamefacedly. The big fellow felt him- 
self vaguely at fault, and yet ... well, 
this tired-faced girl who kept talking and 
talking was all right enough, but she was 
not Marie. 

In reply to his suggestion the girl’s 
lips drew tight. “ Never!” she said, with 
a harsh quiver in her voice. Then as 
he got to his feet she paled. 

“T better be going,” hé stammered. “I 
don’t want to make your head worse.” 

“My head’s all right now,” she in- 
sisted. “What’s your hurry?” She 
clasped and unclasped her fingers in her 
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lap, waiting for him to answer; but as 
he did not, she moistened her lips to say, 
“This is the last time I’ll see you.” 

“Yes,” assented John. “I s’pose it 
is.” He held out his hand with stiff for- 
mality. “ You’ve made it real pleasant 
for me. I’m much obliged. I sha’n’t 
forget it.” He was already at the door. 

Suddenly Marie laughed, and her voice 
was strident. “No, I guess you won't,” 
she said. “I guess you won’t. You can 
tell your girl in the country. She'll 
think it’s a joke. Well, good-by, then. 
Give.my love to the folks.” 

She laid her hand in his, and the chill 
of it startled him. At the same moment 
he was thinking once more how scft and 
small it was. For the first time that 
evening he looked into her eyes, and as 
he did so something tightened in his 
chest. The lines around her lips were 
hard lines, but deep down in those dark 
eyes he saw—Marie. 

His instant’s hesitation was imper- 
ceptible. He shook her hand loosely, 
ludicrously, and then he was on the steps. 
The door had shut him out. 

Marie Myers went up-stairs very quietly ; 
very quietly she entered her room. Not 
until she had locked the door did the 
tension snap. With one swirl she threw 
herself on the bed and buried her face 
in the soggy pillow, while her shoulders 
shook. 

It was a long time after when she slid 
her feet to the floor and slowly sat up. 
By and by she took off her dress and put 
on a slimsy and faded kimono, then she 
twisted up her disheveled hair and fast- 
ened it with a single pin. There came 
a tap upon her door, and instinctively she 
turned her face to the looking-glass, It 
was swollen, and red in streaks. 

“What is it?” she called, without ris- 
ing. 

Her landlady’s voice came through the 
door. “Were you going to be in this 
evening, Miss Myers?” 
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“ Yes,” said Marie. 

“ Well, I was looking for my suit from 
the pantorium. They promised to send 
it yet this evening. I wanted to go out 
awhile, and there ain’t 
the house. I wonder if you’d mind tak 
ing it in?” 

“T’ll take it,” Marie answered. 

“You'll have 
to have the money, then.” Marie opened 
the door a crack and put out her hand 
for the coins, then she locked it once 
more. 

She was lying on her bed in the dark 
when the front-door bell rang. Half 
dazed, she started down without her 
slippers, returned and thrust her feet into 
them, then hurried to admit the delivery- 
boy. As she pulled back the door the 
cold air rushed in, and with it another 
elemental force, not the delivery boy. 

“Why, John! John Armstrong!” she 
was saying a few minutes later in the 
parlor, where the elemental force seemed 
to have transported her. “Why, John 
Armstrong!” she repeated. 

“That’s me!” proclaimed John. “1 
couldn’t, Marie—couldn’t go back to 
Freiberg; not without seeing you again. 
T’ve been walking around. I’ve walked 
miles! Look up here,” he commanded, 
jubilantly. For she kept her face hidden 
on the shoulder of his overcoat. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t have you see me for 
worlds! I look awful!” 

“T don’t care how you look!” 
fairly shouted. 

After a while, when even the girl had 
forgotten anything so trivial as personal 
appearance, she picked up his hat wher 
it had been dropped upon the floor. 

“ An’ can I make a bird-house of this 
hat when it’s worn out?” she asked. 

“But there ain’t any birds now,” said 


John. 


nobody else in 


The woman spoke again: 


John 


“There will be!” her voice sang as 


she answered him. “In the spring ther 


will be birds!” 
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OT very long ago one of our con- 

temporaries, by no means the least 

esteemed, indulged the fancy of 
inviting its readers to vote upon a very 
interesting, if not a very important, ques- 
tion. The question was, Which ten 
(mericans living were the most useful 
to their fellow-men, or which could their 
fellow - citizens afford to insure for the 
largest sum because they were of the 
greatest value to the community; or, in 
other terms (but still the terms of the 
same conundrum), If Congress should 
decide to award ten prizes to the most 
deserving men and women in the country, 
and leave the choice to a popular referen- 
dum, who should get the largest number 
of votes? 

Something more than a thousand of 
our contemporary’s readers voted in re- 
sponse, and in large part gave their rea- 
sons for electing Mr. Edison, Miss Jane 
Addams, Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Helen Gould Shepard, Dr. Alexis 
Carrel, Colonel Goethals, Mr. Bryan, 
President Wilson, and Mr. Luther Bur- 
bank, here named in the order of their 
priority. Many other distinguished and 
beneficent citizens were chosen by re- 
spectable minorities, from Dr. Booker T. 
Washington, for spreading light among 
his people, to Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, for 
putting by means of his philanthropic 
monopoly another kind of light “into 
millions of homes, even the humblest ”; 
Mr. Orville Wright, “for his improve- 
ments of the aeroplane”; Dr. Wiley, 
“ because of his services in behalf of pure 
food”; ex-President Taft, for his en- 
deavors to establish international arbitra- 
tion; Mr. John Mitchell, for his devotion 
to the cause of labor; Miss Helen Keller, 
‘as an inspiration to handicapped lives ’ 
Miss Ida Tarbell, “as an exposer of social 
and financial rottenness.” Captain Peary 
was gratefully remembered for the dis- 
covery of the North Pole, although that 
pole has not yet been found of great 
practical benefit to the nation. In the 
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absence of actual hostilities, Admiral 
Dewey and General Wood may have been 
sufficiently chosen in the third or fourth 
ten of our benefactors, but in spite of 
the prodigious prevalence of the letters 
and : rts among us in these piping times 
of peace, not one “ poet, novelist, drama- 
tist, actor, musician, artist, architect,” as 
our contemporary notes with apparent 
surprise, “ received votes enough to bring 
him anywhere near the topmost ten.” 
Ministers of the gospel fared no better; 
with our authors and artists, they were 
evidently “not regarded as useful or in- 
dispensable members of society.” 

We cannot share the feeling of our 
contemporary at this unavoidable con- 
clusion, and we do not refuse to accept 
the average thousand voting on this 
referendum as fairly representative of 
our whole hundred millions. Each of 
the ten men and women chosen as our 
best unquestionably stands pre - eminent 
among living Americans for some defi- 
nite, absolute, tangible benefaction in 
his or her way. As our latest and 
shrewdest observer has noted, we Amer- 
icans have a dominant passion for “ get- 
ting results,” as those ten have got; 
results that we can lay our hands on and 
feel advantageous in our daily lives. Yet 
it is in no poverty of imagination that 
a great and good woman is popularly 
ranked next to the tireless inventor who 
works his wonders continually for the 
advantage and convenience of the com- 
munity. The voters recognize that she 
has “got results,” as unquestionably as 
he, and it is not incredible that if the 
matter were left to Mr. Edison himself he 
might vote Miss Addams into the first 
place. 

Such an effect of magnanimity in him 
would not be alien to the nature of the 
representative Americans voting him 
most indispensable among living Amer- 
icans. These are none the less generous 
in their admiration because they seem 
so aridly practical in their preferences. 
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As a people, however, prize and 
honor those who utilize principles more 
than those who discover them. Not the 
genius which divined the steam - power, 
but the ingenuity which put it to work 
on land and sea is the greater in our eyes. 
Not Franklin who rent the lightning 
from the sky, but Mr. Edison who lights, 
heats, moves, and amuses modern civiliza- 
tion with it, and makes it talk, sing, and 
do everything but think, is supreme in 
our regard. 


we 


Not to Langley, who surprised 
the secret of the aeroplane, but to the 
brothers Wright, who applied it, do we 
render our highest praise and warmest 
thanks. Yet when it comes to asking 
which among us is greatest and best, our 
dry utilitarians cannot forget a woman 
who is greater and better than anything 
she has done. In their way they feel the 
beauty and nobility of her nature; they 
revere these next to the molecular activity 
of the unrivaled inventor’s life. 

The Americans who have so frankly put 
themselves on record by their votes, and 
their reasons, have apparently no misgiv- 
ings as to their judgments or their quali- 
fications for judging. Not only Miss 
Addams in her dealing with the saddest 
sin of every age is in a practical way 
“getting results,” but also Mr. Roosevelt, 
“by an ability to achieve results,” is 
held “pre-eminent in the realm of na- 
tional affairs”; and for kindred virtues 
the eight others of the ten are confidently 
ranked above their fellow-citizens. We 
are not, or not yet, finding fault with 
the test employed; it is a very direct and 
a very specific test. What has a man 
done that he should be called great? 
What has he tangibly accomplished for 
the general “By their fruits ye 
shall know them” was said long ago by 
One who spoke as having authority; and 
surely this is the same as trying men by 
the results they have got? Perhaps it is, 
and perhaps it is not; perhaps those fruits 
were the fruits of character rather than 
the fruits of action; for there seems to 
be a difference, though it is not palpable 
to the hand of the greater employment. 

It is not from our passion for “ getting 
results” that we can best and most value 
the woman who has so surpassingly ap- 
plied Christianity at Hull House. There 
are other passions of the heart which 
must have their share in our veneration 
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of her. There is such a thing as being 
good, which is as real and as conceivabl: 
as doing good, and which was before that 
and beyond it. The benefactions of Mr 
Carnegie are many, but there are thos 
who will feel that he was worthy to b 
elected third of our first ten because hi 
has owned that the means of this cam: 
from the work of others, rather than b« 
eause he had founded libraries and served 
the cause of peace and scientific research 
We should not deny that the great sur 
who among his other wonderful 
achievements has learned how to “ keey 
the heart alive one hundred and twenty 
days apart from the body to which it be- 
longed” is worthy of the highest honor 
and fame; but why ignore the painter 


geon 


who can put soul into a picture? 

Is it perhaps the Great American Mis 
take to do so? Does not it show a cer 
tain crudity of nature in us that w 
ignore even the existence of the arts and 
letters as national glories and blessings / 
Has it always been as it is now, and if 
it has not, have not we been advancing 
in the wrong direction? Is not our pres 
ent practicality a recrudescence which wi 
have sunk to through our passion for 
getting results, for material advantages 
such as we can see, feel, hear, touch, and 
taste, rather than such as appeal for ap 
preciation to the heart and soul? Would 
not it be possible to prove that artists 
had as high claim to popular gratitud 
as our inventors, our charitable mill- 
ionaires, even our reformers? At th 
door of the Luxembourg Gallery ar 
certain figures and groups in bronze, 
rendering so vividly the fact of the 
poverty which exists in Paris that they 
wring the heart with pity and remorse 
If there were a plebiscite in France, 
would the artists who created these b« 
quite ignored in a vote which 
choose the greatest inventors in aviatio) 
and automobiling chief of the Frenc! 
nation? Is not something like such 
gross insensibility to what is essential]; 
the highest result to be got in 
civilization, manifest in the America 
vote which not register a sing 
ballot for any sculptor of ours? Or has 
no sculptor of ours got such a result? 

In these conjectures we are asking th 
reader to follow us in a region wher 
we do not blame the voters of our con 
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temporary for not being able to pene- 
trate. As far as they could go, we do 
not think they have gone astray; we 
even think they have chosen very well 
on their chosen ground. No living 
author has been considerably mentioned 
in their referendum as having con- 
tributed to the greatest good of the 
greatest number, as having “got re- 
sults” of the sort that materially benefit 
the masses of men ar:d women eager for 
light, heat, housing, and health. Sut 
perhaps even on that higher ground 
where the esthetic fames pine forgotten 
the finest results have not been achieved 
in the divine or heroic measure demanded 
by the tests employed. If we were bidden 
to think which of our best sellers deserved 
a place beside Mr. Edison, or Mr. Bur- 
bank, or Dr. Carrel, we should have some 
hesitation. No living author whom we 
recall! among our hosts of novelists has 
‘got results ” in any such sort as our in- 
ventors and investigators have got them; 
and Mrs. Stowe alone among the im- 
mortals who are dead has surpassed those 
successful favorites in “ getting results,” 
if her great novel superlatively promoted 
the emancipation of the slaves. 

The time was, easily within the recol- 
lection of any man who has survived his 
generation, when the American ideal was 
higher living instead of the higher-cost 
living which comes of greed for the 
cheapening of the creature comforts, the 
grossly appreciable advantages, material, 
mental, and moral. Yet our present re- 
crudescence is not wholly ungenerous, 
if our lower ideal is that not a few 
but all shall share these advantages; 
that none shall be left behind or aside 
in the race for them. But undeniably 
we had once a fineness of ideal from 
which the present ideal has coarsened. 
In that former time our literature ex- 
pressed a longing for the beauty which is 
truth; neither Longfellow, nor Lowell, 
nor Whittier could be content with the 
lovely line alone; its curve must lead to 
the strait and narrow path which few find 
but none need miss; it was sometimes even 
forced to this office. The clear, cold voice 
of Emerson called from the crystal air 
of Concord in the duteous accents which 
we seem to fail of in the voices of In- 
dianapolis and our other literary centers. 
The greatest novel of that day, the best 
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seller of almost any day, flamed from a 
passionate ardor for humanity. The in- 
comparable romances of Hawthorne bore 
a message to the conscience of every 
reader. If a vote upon the question put 
by our contemporary had been taken in 
that day, would none of these authors 
have been elected among the ten whom 
their countrymen could least spare? Or 
would not Channing, Beecher, Parker, 
Hale, have been remembered as our bene- 
factors along with the first electricians, 
reformers, philanthropists, and scientists 
of their different epochs ? 

There is really no saying. If we had a 
writer like Tolstoy living among us and 
of us, would he be counted as one of those 
Americans whom we should award the 
prizes of the highest desert as an un- 
rivaled benefactor of his countrymen? 
If he would, it must be by a criterion al- 
together different from the criterions 
which the publie school and the Sunday 
edition and the specialized magazine 
have taught us to use. Our good men 
and true, our good women and true, are 
known to such as have chosen among 
them by this referendum through the 
paragrapher and the interviewer, and we 
are not saying that they are known amiss, 
any more than we are saying that the 
choice among them is an error. Very 
likely the chosen are what they have been 
voted; their excellence is a visible and 
palpable thing, and the excellence of other 
kinds of Americans who in their differ- 
ent sort may have meant as well by their 
fellow-citizens is simply not evident to 
the general apprehension. For that rea- 
son the arts and letters have been passed 
over, and the applied sciences, economics, 
politics, which get results for knowledge, 
comfort, health, and even humanity, have 
their reward. 

If once it seemed different, will it ever 
be different again, and shall the great 
actor, author, painter, sculptor, preacher 
be counted a supreme friend and helper 
of a grateful generation? That depends 
a great deal upon how the coming genera- 
tion is taught; a great deal more, possibly, 
upon whether those who entertain and 
even edify the passing generation can 
come somehow to its ground and dwell 
there neighbors and friends with it, as 


those heroes and heroines of the average 


choice seem somehow to have done. 








HEN a generally accepted max- 

im is inverted, we have what 

we call a paradox. The epoch- 
making discoveries of science, like the 
Copernican theory, and the equally emi- 
nent disclosures of philosophy have been 
such inversions. Formal ethics are not 
subject to this revolution, remaining the 
same for ages, because applicable to rela- 
tions that may be multiplied but never 
change; they suffer a kind of eclipse 
when we pass from the relative field to 
that of creative spiritual vision—to such 
a field of illumination as is laid open in 
the Gospel parables. 

This translation to another field has 
the effect of paradox. The same pay- 
ment to those who entered the vineyard 
at the eleventh hour as to those who had 
borne the burden and heat of the day 
would have been a travesty of justice if 
it had been at all concerned with justice. 
It was another kind of vineyard, in which 
righteousness displaced formal justice. 

All such visions, or intuitions, illumi- 
nations from the life of the soul in us, 
are real knowledge as distinguished from 
generally entertained opinion. It seems 
to come to us, not as the result of our 
search, not as acquired information, and 
because of its immediacy we call it in- 
tuition. But we must be in the way of 
it, passionate watchers and seekers. It 
is not the fruit of experience, but it falls 
only within the field of living experience. 

We are busily engaged most of the 
time, and have to be, in doing things 
that have definite results, clearly seen as 
consequences, and in this way, if we are 
acting rightly, we are improving condi- 
tions of earthly existence for ourselves 
and others, so that, as we say, the world 
may be better for our having lived in it. 
Even if we haven’t this laudable object 
in view, in order that we and those de- 
pendent upon us may live at all, we spend 
most of our existence in occupations 
visibly useful and beneficial to the world. 
Therefore we are inclined to regard life 





itself, physical and psychical, as _pro- 
ceeding in the same sort of sequence, 
and we put a kind of arbitrary causation 
in the place of spontaneous creation. 

3ut a little reflection is sufficient to 
convince us that while we seem to be so 
busy doing things, yet nothing we do is 
directly and essentially a living process 
of body or soul. Can one by thinking 
add to his stature? And as to thinking 
itself, can one will a thought? And 
the will—what are its hidden springs, 
deeply beyond our arbitrary choices? 
The work we think we are doing in the 
world—how much of it are we really 
doing ourselves? Can we raise corn or 
wheat, as we say we do? What are our 
machines worth but for the forces that 
move them and the material that feeds 
them? or our ships but for wind and 
steam ? 

In putting these questions, we do not 
reach the heart of the matter, and we 
seem indeed to be making much of man’s 
dependence and impotence, which is far 
from our intention. We wish rather to 
magnify the wonder of the life that is 
in him, which is so great that even to 
himself it cannot seem to be of him. 
Whatever conceit he may have as to his 
inventions and his mastery of the world, 
he has looked upon every manifestation 
of creative life in him as something hap- 
pening to him, as if it were something 
not himself. Individuality cannot com- 
pass it. 

The world in its estimate of the works 
of genius does not credit the individual 
with the real magic. This magic does 
not escape the interpretative critic’s sense 
or even the common sense, but it escapes 
definition. The commentator easily 
enough finds matter for notice in tech 
nical composition and handling, and 
traits that are strictly individual — as 
in Byron or Poe or Whitman—but the 
creative miracle in the sculpture, the 
painting, the poem, or the story, baffles 
his description, 
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a reproduction of it. It is qualitative. 
You may say that it is original, meaning 
that it is creative, but it does not strike 
you as individual. 

Henee the comments on Shakespeare 
are chiefly coneerned with textual ques- 
tions. There is no apparent technique, 
and there are no individual traits, ex- 
cepting those of the men and women he 
created. All the attempts that have been 
made to connect the man Shakespeare 
with his work are, to say the least, un- 
eonvineing. It was easy, therefore, and 
evidently a temptation to disconnect the 
man altogether from the authorship of 
his works. An artistic creation loses 
rather than gains from the artist’s put- 
ting himself into it—it in so far lacks 
the creative quality. The self which he 
really and always must put into his work, 
or rather which will always find its way 
into it, is not his easily detected in- 
dividuality, but that larger individualism 
by which, through his sensibility and 
sympathy, he has become one with the 
world and his kind. Thus he escapes the 
narrowness of invention. Shakespeare 
still further escaped that limitation by 
adopting the schemes of his plays. The 
ereation has some mysterious connection 
with the alchemy of the artist’s brain, 
but it is the creative activity which 
determines the alchemy. It is the old 
mystery of the union of soul and body. 

Thus creative activity, whether of 
Faith or of Imagination, not only seeks 
concrete embodiment, but actual human 
incarnation, or its semblance. Divinities 
and human graces take human form in 
sculpture and painting, and we are 
pleased to think that this incarnation is 
the fulfilment of the cosmic dream. 

The conflict between the spirit and the 
flesh, as first explicitly indicated by St. 
Paul, so prominent in medieval religious 
thought, and so large an element in the 
theme of Tennyson’s “ Idyls of the King,” 
has a profound meaning in connection 
with the perversity of the human will. 
But there is no such radical conflict in 
the nature of things. On the contrary, 
there is naturally the most perfect union 
between the spirit and the senses, where 
the immediacy of the soul’s creative ac- 
tivity blends with the immediacy of 
sense-perception. 

Such integral union, which supposes 
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man to have been originally under the 
complete guidance of instinct, could not 
have existed for any considerable period, 
for the simple reason that, unlike other 
animals, man was from the first thrown 
upon his own resources for protection 
against wild beasts; and as artifice was 
necessary for such defense, he was in 
this way soon launched upon his career 
as an artificer. This was a mere incident 
in the development of his mentality, fol- 
lowed by others that were prompted by 
necessity or choice, for his sustenance 
and comfort and for the rude beginnings 
of social order, whereby he grew away 
from all other animals and from the close 
precincts of instinct. It is impossible 
for us to regard so great a departure as 
wholly incidental; it was a destiny. 

But so long as the union remained in- 
tact, so long as man was under the guid- 
ance of instinct, he was as unmoral as 
Nature. There was no note of revolt. 
Self-preservation was ignorant of justice 
because it had no injurious intent. With- 
in the lines of kinship instinct was tensely 
altruistic, without ethical motive. It was 
so closely sheathed, so immediate in its 
activities and contacts, that it could not 
conceive of exploitation. Man’s nature 
we could hardly eall it human—was con- 
sistent within itself and in no way dis- 
cordant with universal Nature. 

The detachment of man from this in- 
stinctive régime, through his conscious 
rational development, did not mean a 
breach with Nature, nor any real schism 
between soul and sense. It was a slow 
development, and for a long period 
thought, which was feeling as well, was 
only less inextricably than instinct 
linked with Nature and the senses. 
Civilization was preceded by barbarism, 
in which there was not enough exercise 
of intellect to promote the conquest of 
natural forees or a moral social order. 
The guidance of instinct, save within its 
narrow bounds, had been surrendered for 
a faltering intelligence the demands upon 
which were greatly increased and in a 
larger field. Tribal organization had dis- 
placed the primitive communality, and 
there was only a tribal conscience, which 
was inverted toward all outside human- 
ity, so that the stranger was an enemy, 
whom every member of the tribe was in 
duty bound to fight. War, which is a 
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disgrace to a perfected civilization, be- 
gan, and for ages was continued, not only 
with no sense of its criminality, but as a 
religious sacrament. 

Certainly no one could charge human 
intellect in this stage of its development 
with any subtle diabolism. What one 
deplores is the lack of a clearer intel- 
ligence and of a finer ethical discrimina- 
tion. In the building up of human ex- 
perience there are three factors: 

1. The elementary dispositions, 
sions, and appetites—the animal nature, 
connected with the sensorimotor system. 
This is what is ordinarily called human 
nature, and it may be truly said of it 
that it remains in all ages essentially 
the same. 


pas- 


Nativity is its recrudescence 
from generation to generation. 

2. The conscious will or mind, with 
freedom of choice through mediate proc- 
esses in a relative field; and 

3. The life of the soul in man, creative 
and immediate in procedure; not an an- 
nex to man’s biological and mental con- 
stitution, but the root and flower of his 
distinctive humanity. 

Now, from first to last in human ex- 
perience the soul is more intimate to the 
senses than to the mind; stealing into the 
heart of man and speaking its inartic- 
ulate language; possessing and renewing 
the society which springs directly from 
the ground of elemental’ kinship, until 
it shall create a society bound together 
by a sympathy embracing the whole hu- 
man family; and then the terms ex- 
pressing that sympathy shall be derived 
from the elemental prototype. So too 
the soul dwells in our vision and hearing, 
which give us our largest perception of 
Nature, finding in their real content, 
apart from our mental concepts, the qual- 
ity of truth and of beauty. Our souls 
are happy in our senses, and share our 
heritage of the pathos in mortal things. 

But the life of the soul in human 
experience, though in its nature so in- 
dependent of mental processes, waits es- 
pecially upon the enlightenment and 
expansion of consciousness. Reason as 
creative and intuitional, the light of all 
our seeing, is directly of the soul, its 
intuitions inseparable from those of 
Faith and Imagination. Our arbitrary 
volitions and the mediate processes of 
our understandings, in the field of con- 
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sciousness, are, in the mysterious union 
of the soul and body, themselves as mys 
terious a blending of psychical and phys 
iological phenomena. There is in this 
union neither confusion nor schism, since 
both the soul and Nature have one eternal 
ground. In the competitive civilization 
which succeeds barbarism, where as rep 
resenting the advanced social organiza 
tion, as the result of intellectual develop 
ment, we have the Roman Empire instead 
of seattered and conflicting tribes or 
groups of tribes, we note the existence of 
vices so unnatural and so foreign to in 
stinct and utterly unknown to a state of 
barbarism—vices due to greed and am 
bition: class tyrannies and ruthless ex 

ploitation not merely of strangers but 
of compatriots. It is in the face of a 

this that we exclaim against the mind o! 
man which has built up this artificia 
fabric, and pronounce it refractory t 

God and Nature. 

To say that it was all necessary would 
be to commit ourselves to the theory of 
determinism, whereas it is owing to the 
freedom of the human will that the ex 
treme of perversity is possible, that ther 
are so many tares with the wheat. But 
the wheat is there. That very Romar 
Empire, horeycombed, if you will, wit! 
vice, was, i» .ts social order, security, and 
peace, in the amenities of its public and 
private life, a preparation for Chris- 
tianity such as no Eastern society of 
fered. Nor are we to forget the per- 
missive conditions offered for a nev 
spiritual awakening by the Hellenic in- 
tellectual culture pervading the empire. 

And so in the centuries which followed, 
while the elemental basis of man’s nature 
remains forever the same, but ever more 
and more subject to mental and mora! 
discipline with the advance of intellectual 
culture, even though the progress ma) 
outwardly seem to be mainly mechanica! 
and materialistic, with all the evils o! 
materialism, and beset with all the vices 
of system, yet every expansion of inte! 
lectual given larger 
room for the creative activities of th 
soul, and we see the evidences of their 
transforming power in renewal of spi! 
itual growth. The larger consciousnes- 
with its deeper sensibility, invites th: 
greater love and light and the intimac 
of an art which loves to dwell therein. 


consciousness has 
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| he Quest of the Ribband 


BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


ORD RONALD was lord of a high domain 
(He dwelt on the eighteenth floor). 
lis l 


bride was the Beauteous Lady Jane, 





A rose -colored robe she wore, 


A boudoir-cap o the velvet fine { 
Lay soft on her tresses’ gold. 

She read the Advertisements line for line 
To know what the Papers told: 


Of laces at Macy's. of thimbles alt Gimbel’s, of urns aft Stern's and churns at 


Hearn’s, of axes at Sals’s, gold eagles at Siegel's, rubber heels at O'Neill's. fur 


mittens like Peary’s at Mr. McCreery’s. and silver salt-shakers at John Wana- 
maker's. 


‘ai cenlse 





Strothm arn 





“OF YARDS PULL THREE ITS LENGTH SHALL BB” 
Vout. CXXVII.—No. 759.—60 
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“ Now busk thee and boun thee, Lord Ronald!” she cried; 
“Away to the Bargain Sale 

And fetch me a Band o’ the Silk o’ Pride 
©’ the hue o’ the lilae pale! 


‘A Silken Band o’ the width o’ my hand 
And rilled as the water clear; 

Of yards full three its length shall be, 
And its shade—like the Sample, here!” 


The Sample he took from her fingers white, 
Ile kissed her with kisses four, 

And hied him away—oh, the Hardy Knight! 
To the Gate o’ the Mammoth Stere. 


To him in the rush o’ that Awesome Place 
Where gaping and dumb he stood, 

A Floor-Walker ambled with dainty grace 
And questioned him what he would. 

Quoth Ronald, “Thou Floor-Walker great and grand, 
A Word in thy Pearly Far: 

Now where shall I get me a Silken Band 
©’ the shade o’ the Sample here?” 


IIe patted himself on the nut-brown hair, 
That Floor-Walker bright and brave; 

IIe pointed his Thumb to the marble stair 
And said, with a Gracious Wave: 


: ‘ A : : 
west; trousers pressed ; second turning ; wood - burning: shipping - cle rk 
fancu-work: straight ahead: cake and_ bread: past resl-room; near guest 


- pod 
room; photo-mounter; Ribbon-counter: 


“Gramérey!” him. answered Lord Ronald then, 
And turned on his heel full swift, 

And battled his way to that iron pen 
Which Englishmen eall “ The Lift.” 


While up through the glimmering shaft they sped 
As fast as a Shooting Star, 

He spake to the Youth o’ the Auburn Head 

That governed the Iron Car: 


“Say thou o’ the Cap that is brightly bound 
Wi’ Braid o’ the Golden Fleece, 

Oh, where may a Ribband o’ Silk be found 

That’s like to my Sample Piece?” 


The Galliard that governed the speeding Car 
From out of his dream awoke. 

He halted the Cage wi’ a grinding jar, 
He opened his lips and spoke: 








“Third aisle, right; down one flight; elevator; escalator; eighth floor 
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“HE SCATTERED THEM FRO AND TO” 


“ Mind the door! Eighth floor!—Iron-heaters, carpet-beaters; neqgligées, lacquer 
trays: princ esse slips, ostrich tips; curtain - poles, bolster-rolls; Brussels nets, 
shaving sels; ticket punche S, ho red lune hes Md office dials, arade d vials: pillow-shams, 
emoked hams; silver gauze, rabbit paws; riding-crops, kitchen mops; opera 
scores, cedar oars; menu-holders, bill-folders: wax matches, window-catches: music 
chimes, pickled limes; paper pencils, pattern stencils; powder jars, fine cigars; 
printing-presses, party dresses; p’rambulators, overgaiters, nutmeg-graters, indi- 
cators; champagne-nippers, copper dipners, wire-clippers, carpet slippers; couches, 
pouches; broilers, oilers; puzzles, muzzles; biggins, piggins; pins, tins; nibs, bibs; 
chains, canes: balls. shawls: dotted veils, percales, wooden pails, Special Sales: 
New books, view books: sets of Gibbons’. SILK RIBBONS!’ 


Now halted Lord Ronald and wavered long, 
But thought on his Dame’s behest; 

And forth through the whirl of the jostling throng 
He fared on his knightly Quest. 


He sought for that Ribband of lilac hue 
Desired of his queenly Bride. 

Unswerving he held to his Purpose true, 
For nothing he turned aside, 


Though sirens expanded their Golden Smiles 
To dazzle the Daring Man 

Where hither and von in the tangled aisles 

Were Magical Scrolls which ran: 
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“ Rices, spices—lowest prices!” “ Lamps, quimpes trading-slamps!” “ Braids, 
hroc ad s highe st yrade s “ "7, iN aists assorte d just import d - = Fanc y col 
lars—seven dollars!” “Caps for nurses—suit all purses!” “ Pure confections 
choice selections!” - Water Winds, garde n-SWinds;: hal Y-wagons, crystal flagons; 
herbariums, aquariums; thermometers, barometers; zvelropes, microscopes, braided 


, " } rT 
ropes envelopes; stocks hlocks. froc Ig clocks: mistnd owls, casseroles! 


] Counter, dressed 
Wi’ Ribbands of every shade; 
And he was aware of a Maiden there 


Which spake to another Maid. 


Right onward he pressed to 


But still as she chattered, that Maiden young, 
And settled her combs aright, 

“ Now hearken, O Maid o’ the Lively Tongue,” 
Cried Ronald, the Hardy Knight! 


“Tor fain would I buy wi’ the silver due, 
Or else wi’ the gude red Gold, 

A Ribband o’ Silk o’ the lilae hue 
That’s like to the Shred I hold.” 


: She daunted the Knight wi’ a Vacant Glare 
if As thongh he were far away. 
She palsied his lips wi’ a Stony Stare 


While ever she said 


her say: 














= Sez I, SCZ YOU, SCZ th Nu, Se2 he * sez ] to her. SCZ she to me. Nez ] to him, ‘We 
} 


got to part!’ ‘Oh, Girlie, ain't you got no hear 
He'd took her for a auto-ride that Sadie! Ain’t she got a nerve! Sez I to him 


(?’ sez he, so sad, I nearly cried 


to the dance?’ Sez I to him, sez he io me; sez you, sez they, sez I, sez she.” 











Lord Ronald was stout, Lord Ronald was hale, 
Lord Ronald was bold, forby ; 

Ilis gauntlet he set on the counter-rail; 

He vaulted that Counter high! 











The Ribbands, he rummaged them To and Fro, 
Ile seattered them Fro and To, 
Till he found in its wrapping as white as snow 


The Ribband of lilae hue. 


Then yards full three wi’ his Snickersnee 
He cut of that Ribband gay; 

On the Counter he told its Weight in Gold 

And carried the Prize away; 















Away from the Damsel of Cold Disdain. 
Away from the Mammoth Store. 

And he and the Beauteous Lady Jane 
Lived happily ever more 





“You don’t deserve " Sez he, ‘Jest give a man a chance! Sez I, ‘You goin’ 









































































When the Pot Calls the Kettle Black 


HE Western Indians, though not fond of 

work, do net approve of indolent white 
men. ‘The “heap white man” is the white 
man who works hard, and to sit by and 
watch him while he toils seems to afford 
them never-failing pleasure. 

Some young “ warriors” of the Blackfoot 
tribe sat in the shade one day watching a 
group of laborers who were constructing a 
grade for a railroad branch in Montana. 
Suddenly a bicyclist, the first they had ever 
seen, hove in sight. He had got olf the train 
it the last station and was going to the 
fort, a little farther on. 

Che Indians watched the wheelman with 
out a word until he passed from view, then 
they expressed their sentiments. 

‘No good white man,” one remarked 

“No,” declared another, with great scorn 
“Heap lazy white man—-sits down to walk!” 


A Practical Soul 


OT long ago a country parson went to 

preach in an old remote parish in the 
southern part of Maine. The aged sexton, 
in taking him to the place, insinuatingly 
said: 

‘I jest do hope you won’t mind preachin’ 
from the chaneel. Ye see, this is a quiet 
place, ne children about, an’ I’ve got a duck 
i-settin’ on fourteen eggs in the pulpit.” 
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Being Loyal to the Organization 


HE new school-teacher in a rural town 

wave a boy a question in compound pro 
portion for home work one evening. It in 
cluded the circumstance of “men working 
ten hours a day to complete a_ certain 
work,” 

The next morning the teacher, in looking 
over the little pack of exercises, found this 
boy’s sum wholly unattempted. Calling him 
to her, she asked why he had not tried to 
do the sum. 

The boy, after considerable fumbling 
around in his pockets, brought forth a note 
from his father and handed it to her. Un- 
folding it, the teacher read: 

* Miss,—I refuse to let my boy do his 
sum you give him as it looks to me to 
be a slur at 88-hour sistum enny sum not 
more than 8 hours he is weleum to do but 
not more.” 


At Home 


ESSIE and Bertie were at a loss for a 

game to play. 

‘Oh, let’s play being ‘at home’ and 
have ‘a day,’” suggested Bessie. 

‘A day?’” queried Bertie. “ What does 
that mean?” 

“Why. don’t you know?” said Bessie, 
wisely. “All the fashionable people have 
‘days.’ God’s day is Sunday, and mother’s 
is Tuesday.” 








“I must have changed a lot since I was here last summer. 
Grandmother. The chickens don’t seem to recognize me.” 










































The Valor of Ignorance 
R. SNIBBLES got out of bed and slipped 


on his shoes. 

“This must stop,” he muttered, irritably, 
to his wife. “I’m going down-stairs to 
teach that young man to keep away from 
my house in the future.” 

“* John.” eried his wife, “ stop! Don’t 
vo 

But before she could say more he had 
slipped out of the door. She heard him 
steal down-stairs to the drawing-room; she 
heard sounds of a struggle and of the break- 
ing of glass: she heard him drag his adver- 
sary to the hall and kick him down the 
front steps. Then when he returned she 
flung herself upon him and clung to him 
admiringly. 

“What's the matter?” he demanded. 

“ Don’t you know?” she answered. “ That 
was a burglar!” 

“Great Seott!” he gasped, turning pale. 
“Why didn’t you tell me before? I thought 
it was Ethel’s sweetheart.” 


From the Inside Out 


l ITTLE Mildred, going to Sunday-school, 
~ had been spoken to by her mother for 
being careless about her wearing apparel. 
Her mother tried to impress upon the child 
that she must always dress with serupulous 
neatness. 

lhe following Sunday the teacher, in hear- 
ing the lesson, had occasion to mention that 
the “ hearts of little children should always 
be the purest and cleanest.” 

Mildred had not been paying attention. 
The teacher suddenly said: 

“ Mildred, what should be the purest and 
cleanest about a little child?” 

lo the great astonishment of the teacher, 


‘ 
+4 


Mildred replied quickly: 
‘Your underclothes.” 
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Excusable 


N evangelist was once conducting joint 
revival meetings in the two churches, 
Methodist and Presbyterian, of a small town. 
Children’s meetings were held every day 
at the close of school, lirst in one ehureh 
and then in the other. 

One day two girls who attended the Pres 
byterian church were discussing the meeting 
which was to be held in the Methodist 
church that afternoon, when Mary asked: 

“What would you do if they should ask 
you to pray?” 

*I wouldn’t do it,” answered Martha 
‘I'd just tell them I’m a Presbyterian.” 
It Never Failed Yet 

NUMBER of offenders had been dis 

posed of by the magistrate, when ther 
was brought before him a son of the old sod 

‘Phwat name?” snapped the magis 
trate, as he glared at the prisoner. 

‘Patrick Casey, sorr.” 

*“ Tlov ve ever been befure me befure?” 

“No, vour Honor-r. Oj’ve seen but wan 
face that looked like yourn, an’ thot was 
the picture of an Irish king.” 

“ Discharged!” announced his Honor. 


“Call the next case 


Scarcely Kind to Uncle 


se OUR unele is a religious man, isn’t he, 


Miss Merriam?” inquired the hostess 
“Oh, yes, indeed!” returned the other 
“He positively hates everybody who belongs 
to any other church.” 


The Reward of Industry 


HE teacher was entertaining the school 

commissioners one afternoon 

‘That is one of my brightest pupils,’ 
she said, indicating a 
boy who was seated at 
one of the desks, in 

















tent upon writing; 
“he is always busy 
studying while his 
companions are wast 
ing their time out at 
play. * Morris,” sh 
said to the boy, “ let 
me see what you ar 
writing, please.” 

“ No’m,” replied the 
boy, “I don’t want 
to.” 

‘He is a modest 
boy,” explained — the 
teacher. ‘“ Come, Mor 
ris, | want to read it.” 

Morris reluctantiy 
handed her the paper 
and she read: 

* Please excuse Mor 
ris from school to-day 
as he is needed at 





Errie: “ Haven't you gone into long dresses yet, Miss Evelyn?” home.” 
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La diiissus: 




























Biscuit Tortoni good to-day, waiter?” 
don’t know about the Tortoni. sir, but the me- 
ringue glacé that I got on my thumb was delicious.” 


Wishes 
BY EDNA KINGSLEY WALLACE 


WISH my eyes were big and blue, 
And I had golden curls; 
I wish my legs were fatter, too, 
Like other little girls’. 


I'd love a dimple in my chin; 
I wish my mouth were small— 

And oh, the way my teeth fit in 
I do not like at all! 


But Daddy says he really thinks 
That when I get my growth, 
I'll look like Mother. “Cheer up, Jinks!” 


He says, and hugs us both. 


How very splendid that would be! 
I wonder if it’s true— 

For Mother says that she can see 
I'm Daddy—through and through! 


And they don’t look alike one bit; 
It’s queer as queer can be 

That I can look like both, and it 
Just makes me look like me! 


And when I wish my hair would curl, 
And that my eyes were blue, 

My Mother says, “ No, little girl 

For then you’d not be you!” 
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‘What do 
a_ friend 
there 


by 
dinner 


the 


you mean 
home to 
isn’t a 


bringing 
when 


Pit 


worm in house! 


Curable, Fortunately 


—_ *S AUNT: “ Won’t 
otnuer piece of pie, Tommy 
TomMyY: (sighing): “ No’m, 
Tommy’s Auxt: “ You 
ing from loss of appetite, 
you ill?” 
TOMMY (sighing again): 
I’m suiferin’ 


you have an- 
thank you.” 
seem to be suffer- 


young man. Are 


*No’m. 
from is politeness.” 


What 


Insubordination 


OME ago the Secretary of the 
Navy issued an order that officers 
should not permit their wives to live at the 
foreign stations to which their husbands 
were attached. 
The order was once 
Commodore who wrote to the Secretary: 
‘It becomes my painful duty to report 
that my wife, Eleanor Franklin, 
has, in disobedience’ to my 
orders, and in fthe face of 
regulations of the department, 
taken up her residence at the 
station, and persistently  re- 
fuses to leave.” 


years 


set at naught by a 


The Time for Prayer 
THEL, 
lowed 
accompany 
afternoon 


aged five, was 

for the first time 

her mother to an 
missionary meeting. 
As usual, the meeting was 
opened with prayer in which 
several participated. Ethel 
gazed in wide-eyed astonish- 
ment, and at the completion 
said in a_ stage whisper, 
‘Mother, what are all those 
ladies afraid of in the day- 


time? 
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A Promising Child Indeed 
es politeness this little girl should take 


first prize. 

A school director 
prominent New York 
not long ago on business, 
the interview was at an end he 
her little girl playing in the 
rose politely and opened the 
him. 

* Thank 
give you 

“Oh.” 
*T am 
in.” 


was 
woman 


school 


on a 
morning 
and as 
encountered 
hall. She 
door for 


calling 


one 


you,” said he. “I am 
so much trouble.” 
answered, with a bright smile 


sorry I am not letting you 


sorry to 


she 
only 


As It Was in the Beginning 


N' 1T long ago the second 
distinguished English 
elected to Parliament 
Cambridgeshire. It 
the contest reference 
to ‘the father’s 
which his 
London clubs 
whether this 
father did 
the belt.” 
"Ta." 
hit 


son of a very 
statesman was 
for a division in 
appears that during 
was constantly made 
opposition to the Budget 
supported. At one of the 
the candidate was asked 
action on the part of th 
not amount to “hitting below 


son 


the 
one, it 


father 
below the 


“when one’s 


generally is 


said son, 
does 


belt.” 


Truly Graphic 
of curates in 
alter 

congregation 


HERE was a 

parish, and 
prominent men of 
his chauffeur: 

‘How do you like 
ney ?” 

* Middlin’,” 
come up to 
could tell y« 
him 
born, 


the 
one of the 
asked 


change 
shor tly 
the 

the Bar 


new curate, 


but he can’t 
one. "Twas himeseli 
hell. Shure, to hear 

think he was bred 


replied Barney, “ 
the old 
all about 
describin’ it, you'd 
and reared there.” 
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Find the man who prophesied fair 
weather and a good sailing breeze. 
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Illustration for “‘ Cartagena the Ancient 
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